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FOREWORD 

In  a  book  of  this  size,  only  the  highlights  can  be 
written.  There  being  more  than  sufficient  material  in 
the  thirteen  volumes  of  Church  records,  no  effort  was 
made  to  relate  the  history  of  this  Church  with  the  history 
of  the  Town  of  Braintree.  "Gathered  in  1707”  is  in¬ 
tended  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  pride  in  the  struggles  and 
accomplishments  of  our  forefathers,  and  a  determination 
that  future  histories  of  the  Church  will  record  even 
greater  attainments  in  His  name. 
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Chapter  1 


THE  BEGINNING 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  W ord,  and  the  W ord  was  with  God, 
and  the  word  was  God ”  —  John  1 : 1 

As  early  as  1695,  the  old  Meeting-house  at  the  north  end  of  the 
old  town  of  Braintree  was  declared  to  be  too  small  to  accommodate 
all  the  worshipers  and  it  was  also  in  great  need  of  repairs,  but  it  was 
not  until  September  10th  that  about  seventy-one  families  gathered  in 
1707  to  form  a  new  Church  —  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Braintree. 

This  Church  was  founded  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  last  member  of  the  Stuart  line  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  England. 
Louis  XIV  was  King  of  France;  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  had  just  been  effected;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  were  winning  the  great  victories  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  in  which  England,  Austria  and  Holland  were  leagued  against 
France  in  the  days  when  the  victories  of  war  were  more  highly  rated 
than  the  victories  of  peace;  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  1706;  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  born  until  1709,  and  Dudley  was  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Deerfield  had  just  been  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Indians 
and  a  similar  fate  was  soon  after  to  overtake  Haverhill.  It  was  in  this 
age  of  the  world  that  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree 
began. 

The  town  of  Braintree  was  incorporated  May  13,  1640  (by  the 
old  system  of  the  calendar).  It  included  within  its  limits  the  present 
towns  of  Braintree,  Quincy,  Randolph  and  Holbrook.  Previous  to  its 
incorporation,  Quincy  was  called  "Mount  Wollaston”  and  "North 
Precinct”;  and  Braintree  "Monatiquot”  or  "South  Precinct”,  taking  its 
name  from  the  river  which  flows  through  it.  Quincy  was  set  off  as  a 
separate  town  in  1792,  and  Randolph  in  1793.  The  first  church  in  old 
Braintree  was  organized  in  1639  and  was  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
street  now  called  Hancock,  with  the  way  from  Boston  to  Plymouth 
passing  directly  by  it  "leaving  two  rods  on  one  end  of  the  house  and 
two  rods  on  the  other  end,  thus  leaving  it  in  the  centre  of  the  street.” 
This  was,  no  doubt,  for  protection  as  many  of  the  old  meeting  houses 
were  used  both  for  worship  services  and  a  protective  fort  against  attack. 
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As  soon  as  a  settlement  was  located  and  established  in  early  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  new  community  built  a  "Meeting-house”,  a  term  which 
Cotton  Mather,  for  one,  distinctly  approved  as  he  "found  no  just 
ground  in  Scripture  to  apply  such  a  trope  as  church’  to  a  house  for 
public  assembly.”  He  was  as  bitterly  opposed  to  calling  this  edifice  a 
church  as  he  was  to  calling  the  Sabbath  "Sunday”  —  his  favorite  term 
for  that  day  was  "the  Lord’s  Day.” 

"After  a  bitter  and  angry  controversy,”  it  is  said,  the  settlers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Monatiquot  "finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  vote  of  the 
town,  May  7,  1707,  to  establish  a  church  in  the  South  Precinct”  which 
is  now  called  Braintree.  The  movement  was  resisted  at  the  north  end 
(now  Quincy)  because  the  burden  of  supporting  the  minister,  Rev. 
Moses  Fisk,  would  be  greatly  increased  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
parish,  by  such  a  withdrawal.  Under  date  of  1704-1705,  John  Mar¬ 
shall’s  diary  carries  the  following  entry:  "In  this  month  past,  we  had 
two  church  meetings  in  Braintree,  which  occasioned  much  debate,  and 
some  misapprehension  about  church  discipline  .  .  .  and  nine  of  the 
church  withdrew  from  the  Lord’s  table,  and  in  many  things  acted  so 
disorderly  that  it  occasioned  a  council  of  the  elders  and  messengers  of 
nine  churches,  who  met  in  the  old  Meeting-house  in  Braintree.  The 
petitioners  agreed  to  get  out  timber  for  a  new  church  and  leave  the 
selection  of  its  locality  to  a  committee.” 

Other  reasons  attributed  to  the  desire  to  establish  a  second  church 
were:  "The  old  Meeting-house  in  the  said  town  being  built  many  years 
ago  when  the  town  was  small,  was  accommodated  for  both  situation  and 
measure  to  the  circumstances  of  the  town  in  that  day,  and  is  altogether 
inconvenient  for  the  town,  and  as  it  is  now  situated  in  two  distinct 
parts  considerably  distant  one  from  the  other  and  not  large  enough 
to  contain  with  comfort  above  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  South  end  of  the  town  find  it  very  irksome  especially 
in  the  winter  to  come  so  far  as  most  of  them  come  to  meeting  and 
through  such  bad  ways,  whereby  the  Lord’s  Day  which  is  a  day  of  rest 
was  to  them  a  day  of  labor,  rather.” 

With  the  two  churches  actually  in  operation  and  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  deeply  stirred  over  the  situation,  various  petitions  and  affidavits 
were  submitted  to  the  General  Court  in  October  and  November,  1707. 
The  General  Court  decided  November  22,  1707  that  Rev.  Fisk’s  salary 
of  ninety  pounds  per  annum  was  a  charge  on  the  whole  town.  On 
November  3,  1708,  the  town  chose  Col.  Edmund  Quincy  and  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Hayden  to  appear  before  the  General  Court  and  ask  that  the 
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southern  part  of  the  town  be  set  off  as  a  separate  Precinct,  which 
request  was  granted  November  5,  1708  (old  style  calendar,  or  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  new  style).  Thus  the  South  Precinct  was  established.  At  the 
last  rate  assessed  for  the  support  of  Rev.  Moses  Fisk,  prior  to  the  sepa¬ 
ration,  February  5,  1708,  the  southern  portion  with  seventy-one  families 
paid  four-ninths  of  the  entire  assessment,  giving  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  communities  in  wealth  and  popu¬ 
lation. 

Having  settled  all  difficulties  with  the  mother  church  and  their 
wishes  acceded  to  in  regard  to  establishing  the  line  between  the  two 
precincts,  the  new  Meeting-House  built  and  a  minister  ordained,  the 
way  seemed  to  have  been  opened  for  the  people  of  "Monatiquot”  to 
offer  public  demonstrations  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  that  Providence 
had  smiled  upon  their  efforts  to  organize  a  church  where  the  seventy- 
one  families  would  be  better  accommodated.  But  no  day  of  thanks¬ 
giving  is  recorded,  nor  does  it  appear  that  their  anticipations  were  fully 
realized  respecting  their  first  minister  whose  term  of  office  was  so  brief. 


Chapter  2 


SHEPHERDS  OF  THE  FLOCK 


"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  .  .  ”  —  Ecclesiasticus  44:1 

REV.  HUGH  ADAMS 
1707-1710 

Born  in  Boston,  May  7,  1676,  the  son  of  John  and  Avis  Adams; 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  21.  Or¬ 
dained  at  Braintree  the  same  day  as  First  Congregational  Church 
was  recognized  —  Sept.  10,  1707;  dismissed  Aug.  22,  1710;  later 
served  churches  in  Chatham  (1710-1716)  and  Durham,  N.  H. 
(1718-1739)  where  he  died  in  1750,  at  75. 

Rev.  Adams’  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather  of  Boston  from  Eph.  2:22,  "In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  to¬ 
gether”  from  which  the  doctrine  was  deduced  that  "Every  particular 
church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  together  built  in  the  glorious 
Lord  as  a  temple  of  God.”  In  applying  the  subject  to  the  members 
of  the  newly  constituted  church,  he  said:  "You  have  eyes  of  the  most 
Holy  Lord  upon  you  —  eyes  that  strike  and  pierce  like  lightning  — 
pure  eyes  that  cannot  look  upon  iniquity!  The  people  of  God  and  all 
your  neighbors  have  their  eyes  upon  you!  O  how  much  ought  this  to 
be  your  prayer  —  Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead  me  in  a  plain 
path!’  It  is  equally  to  be  desired,  greatly  to  be  advised,  that  you  endeavor 
greatly  to  approve  yourselves  the  children  of  God,  without  rebuke;  that 
you  may  keep  close  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel,  and  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord;  that  you  may  be  much  in  supplications  to  the  Lord, 
and  often  set  apart  whole  days  for  extraordinary  supplication,  that  the 
work  of  God  may  be  happily  carried  on  among  you  —  in  a  word,  that 
you  may  all  be  true  citizens  of  Zion!”  The  ordination  was  signed  by 
the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  and  his  son,  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  and  Rev. 
James  Keith,  "the  hoary-headed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Bridgewater,” 
who  laid  their  hands  on  Rev.  Adams  in  ordination. 

Rev.  Adams  appears  to  have  been  a  singular  character,  though 
in  the  language  of  Prof.  Edward  Park,  "It  is  the  common  opinion  that 
he  was  a  pious  man  of  quick  impulse  having  more  emotion  than  dis¬ 
cretion,  a  large  parade  of  sail  but  a  very  small  show  of  ballast.”  Wher¬ 
ever  he  was  located  in  the  ministry  his  turbulent  and  refractory  dispo¬ 
sition  led  him  habitually  into  trouble.  The  greatest  of  his  differences 
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seems  to  have  been  in  regards  to  the  payment  of  his  salary  from  which 
it  will  be  inferred  that  he  was  not  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his  day. 
It  was  voted  "that  60  pounds  per  annum  be  paid  Mr.  Adams  —  one  half 
in  money,  as  it  commonly  passes  from  man  to  man  in  trade  and  the 
other  half  in  the  same  money,  or  in  good  provision  at  the  market  price 
or  prices”  and  that  "50  pounds  toward  Mr.  Hugh  Adams’  settlement 
with  us  be  paid  to  him  or  his  heirs  at  or  before  the  time  of  four  years, 
if  he  continue  with  us,  and  perform  the  whole  work  of  a  minister  among 
us.”  Mr.  Adams  refused,  would  not  accept  the  above  50  pounds,  and 
complained  to  the  General  Court.  The  Church  records  contain  this 
vote:  "that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  represent  our  precinct 
at  January  court  next  to  answer  to  what  may  be  alledged  against  us  as  a 
precinct  by  Mr.  Hugh  Adams.”  His  three  years  of  service  were  marked 
by  continual  complaint  on  the  salary  question  which  continued  in  his 
next  pastorate  at  Chatham  and  culminated  at  Durham. 

His  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  was  a  most 
eccentric  document.  One  sentence  contained  746  words,  many  of  them 
polysyllables,  two  of  them  Latin.  He  demanded  his  salary  with  twenty 
percent  interest,  basing  his  claim  on  some  curious  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  A  historian  says  "He  suffered  everything  but  death  before 
a  kind  Providence  removed  him  from  the  world,  and  when  he  was  gone 
the  town  gravely  voted  that  they  would  not  pay  his  funeral  expenses.” 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Adams,  several  candidates  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  probation  (at  20  shillings  a  day)  through  the  nine  suc¬ 
ceeding  months.  At  the  time  his  successor  was  installed,  there  were 
56  members  in  full  communion,  29  males  and  27  females,  and  the 
list  included  such  names  as  Deacon  Joseph  Allen,  Deacon  Caleb  Hub¬ 
bard,  Samuel  Bass,  Joseph  Faxon,  Nehemiah  Hayden,  Samuel  Paine, 
Thomas  Wales,  William,  John,  Ebenezer  and  Ephraim  Thayer  and 
Samuel  French. 
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REV.  SAMUEL  NILES 
1711-1762 


Born  May  1,  1674  at  Block  Island,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
(Sands)  Niles  and  grandson  of  John  Niles,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Braintree;  attended  school  in  Braintree,  joined  the  church  at 
Milton,  1699;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  with  A.B.  Degree 
in  1699  (the  first  Harvard  degree  granted  to  a  Rhode  Islander); 
received  A.M.  degree  from  Harvard  in  1701;  preached  several 
years  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  as  a  missionary,  and  was  ordained 
at  Braintree,  May  23,  1711.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  born  Mar.  7, 

1683,  daughter  of  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher  of  Milton,  died  Feb.  10, 

1716;  in  accordance  with  her  deathbed  request,  married  Nov.  22, 

1716,  Ann,  born  1680,  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Coddington 
and  granddaughter  of  Gov.  William  Coddington,  she  died  Oct.  25, 

1732;  married  Dec.  22,  1737,  third  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whiting, 
born  1680,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Adams  of  Dedham  and 
widow  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham,  Conn.  Rev.  Niles 
died  May  1,  1762  at  exactly  88  years  of  age. 

As  was  customary  in  that  period  of  church  history,  Rev.  Niles 
delivered  his  own  ordination  sermon  from  Romans  15:30  "Strive 
together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me.”  Assisting  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  were  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher  of  Milton  (his  father-in-law) ,  Rev.  Joseph 
Belcher  of  Dedham,  Rev.  John  Danforth  of  Dorchester,  and  Rev. 
Thatcher  of  Weymouth.  While  in  Braintree,  Mr.  Niles  administered 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  301  times  (the  administration  hav¬ 
ing  been  suspended  from  Sept.  1758  to  1759  owing  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  old  Meeting-house  and  setting  up  a  new  one);  baptized  about 
1,200  persons  and  received  312  members  into  full  communion,  an 
average  of  six  a  year  for  52  years. 

Rev.  Niles  was  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  tremendous  will.  In 
1745  he  was  able  to  say  that  in  46  years  he  had  lost  only  two  Sundays 
by  bodily  indisposition.  In  1723  a  violent  dispute  arose  over  the  music. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  singing  by  rule,  and  a  minority  of  his  people 
were  with  him,  but  the  majority  preferred  to  sing  by  rote.  As  they  per¬ 
sisted  in  disregarding  his  admonitions,  he  suspended  some  of  them  and 
finally  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  December,  1723,  refused  to  leave  his 
house  to  conduct  services,  unless  the  majority  would  conform  to  his 
wishes  and  for  three  months  the  town  beheld  the  humiliating  spectacle 
of  the  pastor  and  a  minority  of  his  flock  worshiping  at  his  home  and  the 
majority,  led  by  one  of  the  deacons,  who  read  a  sermon,  using  the 
Meeting-house. 
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Before  coming  to  Braintree,  Rev.  Niles  was  actively  engaged  in 
farming  and  shipbuilding,  and  owned  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  (now  known  as  the  Cranberry  Pond 
area)  where  he  kept  slaves  —  how  many  is  not  known  and  they  lie 
buried  without  headstones  to  mark  their  graves.  Mr.  Niles’  farm  was 
separated  from  Braintree  and  included  in  the  town  of  Randolph  when 
the  line  was  run  between  the  two  towns  in  1731.  This  would  have 
resulted  in  his  paying  taxes  to  the  town  of  Randolph,  whereas  the 
same  farm  if  in  Braintree,  his  parish,  would  be  free,  and  this  was  so 
distasteful  to  Mr.  Niles,  he  went  to  the  town  meeting  and  succeeded 
in  having  the  line  changed,  resulting  in  an  uneven  township  line  to 
this  day.  He  rode  a  horse  that  no  member  of  his  congregation  could 
mount  without  becoming  as  one  of  his  biographers  said  "literally  a  lay 
man.” 

Mr.  Niles  vigorously  opposed  revivals  and  referred  in  most  dis¬ 
paraging  and  sarcastic  language  to  Whitefield’s  tours  through  New 
England.  He  was  a  theologian  and  wrote  in  1757  a  treatise  of  320 
pages  on  "The  True  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.”  The  despond¬ 
ency  of  his  spirit  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  this  work: 
"The  people  in  many  places  are  carried  away  with  the  itch  of  novelty, 
self-pleasing  amusements,  form  and  outward  appearances,  by  which 
means  it  looks  as  if  in  a  short  run  of  time,  should  these  things  gener¬ 
ally  prevail,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  sound  religion  and  New  England 
lose  its  glory.”  He  was  also  an  author  of  a  "History  of  the  Indian  and 
French  Wars”;  "Tristitiae  Ecclesiarum”  or  a  "Brief  and  Sorrowful 
Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Churches  in  New  England”;  "A 
Brief  and  Plain  Essay  on  God’s  Wonder  Working  Providence  for  New 
England  in  the  Reduction  of  Louisburg  and  Fortresses  There  Belonging 
to  Cape  Breton”  (a  poem  of  thirty-four  pages);  "A  Vindication  of 
Divers  Important  Doctrines  against  a  Discourse  of  Rev.  Samuel  Briant,” 
all  published.  Through  all  his  writings  runs  a  vein  of  sincerity,  con¬ 
viction  and  earnestness  as  expressed  in  the  closing  words  of  the  treatise 
on  "Original  Sin”:  "And  in  expectation  very  soon  to  give  an  account 
to  my  Lord  and  Master,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve  (in  my  poor, 
imperfect  manner)  I  leave  this  humble  essay  for  the  vindication  of 
some  of  His  own  truths,  under  His  benediction,  to  the  serious  perusal 
and  impartial  examination  of  all  my  sober  and  unprejudiced  readers.” 

Rev.  Niles  was  an  unusual  man;  he  was  noted  for  his  iron  con¬ 
stitution,  for  his  intellectual  ability  and  for  his  tremendous  will  power. 
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His  remarkable  good  health  continued  and  it  is  on  record  that  he 
preached  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  which  occurred  May  1,  1762, 
his  88th  birthday.  He  was  buried  across  the  street  from  the  church  he 
served  so  long.  Nearby  are  the  bodies  of  his  family.  One  of  these 
stones  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Here  lies  the  very  pious  and 
excellently  well  accomplished  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Niles,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Niles,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  Thatcher  of  Milton, 
who  died  the  10th  of  February,  1716,  and  in  the  33rd  year  of  her  age, 
and  was  the  first  buried  in  this  burying  ground.”  On  a  nearby  stone  is 
the  inscription:  "Here  lies  intered  ye  remains  of  Madam  Ann  Niles, 
Consort  of  Ye  Rev.  Samuel  Niles  who  lived  an  example  of  virtue  and 
prudence  and  an  ornament  to  her  family  and  died  peculiarly  lamented 
Oct.  25,  1732  in  ye  52nd  year  of  her  age.  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
precious.” 

The  names  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Niles  according  to  the  records 
are  as  follows:  By  his  first  wife:  Elizabeth,  born  May  16,  1706;  Sarah, 
born  May  20,  1708;  Samuel,  born  May  14,  1711;  Mary,  born  May  27, 
1713,  and  Nathaniel,  born  Feb.  2,  1716.  By  his  second  wife:  Elisha 
and  Susannah  (twins)  born  July  30,  1719. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Park  wrote  of  Rev.  Niles:  "He  was  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  old  Calvinistic 
Treatises  and  was  firm  in  the  defense  of  a  high,  although  not  the 
highest  type  of  Calvinism.  He  was  an  acute  metaphysician  and  a  pro¬ 
found  divine.”  President  John  Adams  visited  Mr.  Niles  when  he  was 
past  four  score  years  of  age  and  gave  this  testimony,  "I  then  revered 
and  still  revere  the  honest,  virtuous  and  pious  man.”  Fittingly  enough, 
his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Weymouth 
from  the  text  "And  Samuel  died.” 

Entry  in  the  church  records  regarding  his  death: 

"Here  is  the  Sorrowfull  account  of  our  Rev.  Paftors  Death,  Mr. 
Samuel  Niles  —  May  1st,  1762.  He  deceased;  being  Eighty  Eight  years 
of  Age  wanting  Eleven  Days  —  He  continued  our  Minifter  about  fifty 
one  years  —  He  preached  the  Last  Sabbath  he  Lived  —  and  his  Last 
Day  Shone  the  brightest  —  Our  Lofs  is  great  —  We  trust,  it  is  his 
gain.” 

"May  31st,  1762.  Put  to  Vote  by  ye  Moderator  whether  the  Princt 
will  be  at  any  part  of  ye  charge  of  the  Burial  of  our  Rev.  Paftor,  Mr. 
Niles,  and  it  past  in  the  Negative.” 
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The  remains  of  Rev.  Niles  lie  buried  near  the  northwest  entrance 
to  the  old  cemetery  across  from  the  Church,  beneath  a  large,  rough 
gravestone,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription: 

"Sic  transit  gloria  Mundi 

Here  lies  intered  ye  remains  of  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Niles.  He 
was  born  May  1st,  1674,  took  his  first  degree  at  Harvard 
College,  1699,  Ordained  Pastor  of  ye  Second  Church  of 
Christ  in  Braintree,  May  ye  23,  1711,  took  his  second  degree 
1759,  continued  his  public  ministerial  labors  to  ye  last  Sab¬ 
bath  he  lived,  and  departed  this  life  May  1st,  1762,  in  ye 
firm  belief  of  those  great  doctrines  of  grace  which  he  had 
faithfully  preached  and  publickly  defended. 

The  perfect  remembrance  of  ye  just  shall  fluorish  when 
he  sleeps  in  dust’.” 

REV.  EZRA  WELD 
1762-1811 

Born  June  13,  1736  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Weld,  the  first  minister  of  Roxbury  and  translator  with 
John  Elliot  and  Richard  Mather  of  the  "Bay  Psalm-Book”;  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1759  from  Yale  University;  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
Braintree,  Nov.  17,  1762.  His  first  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Habijah  Weld  of  Attleborough,  died  1774,  aged  31;  second  wife, 

Betty,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Betty  Soper  of  Braintree;  third 
wife,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Daniel  Farnham  of  Newburyport,  died 
Mar.  31,  1778,  aged  29  years;  fourth  wife,  Abigail  Greenleaf  of 
Boston,  died  July  3,  1788;  and  fifth  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Fuller.  Rev. 

Weld  died  Jan.  16,  1816,  nearly  eighty  years  old. 

Rev.  Weld’s  ordination  took  place  in  Braintree,  Nov.  17,  1762 
and  eleven  churches  were  requested  to  assist:  three  in  Pomfret,  Conn., 
and  the  churches  in  Danvers,  Canton,  Weymouth,  Bridgewater,  Ab- 
ington,  Milton,  Quincy  and  Randolph.  The  ordination  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Josiah  Whitney  from  Timothy  2:3,  "Endure  hardship 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Mr.  Weld  recorded  460  baptisims 
during  his  ministry  in  Braintree  but  no  record  of  admissions  was  kept. 

The  records  of  a  large  part  of  Rev.  Weld’s  ministry  are  lacking 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  time  of  great  religious  depression  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  were  occupied  with  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
and  the  period  of  exhaustion  that  followed.  There  were  so  many  losses 
and  so  many  changes  that  in  1809  there  were  only  70  members  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Weld  was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  "a  faith¬ 
ful  and  useful  minister,”  a  preacher  and  a  writer  highly  regarded  in  his 
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day  and  generation.  It  seems  strange,  for  this  reason,  that  so  little 
of  the  history  of  his  pastorate  has  come  down  to  the  present  generations 
because  he  was  in  Braintree  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  events  which  led  up  to  it  and  the  adjustments  following. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Weld’s  pastorate  that  many  stirring  scenes  were 
enacted  in  the  Middle  Precinct  Meeting-House.  The  resistance  to  the 
obnoxious  Stamp  Act  of  1765  was  much  more  positive  in  the  Middle 
Precinct  than  it  was  in  the  North  Precinct.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
in  this  Meeting-House,  John  Adams  addressed  his  fellow  townsmen, 
admonishing  them  with  all  the  fervor  he  was  capable  of  to  resist  the 
Stamp  Act,  with  the  result  that  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  representatives  of  the  colonies  to  draw  up  a  petition  to 
the  King.  These  representatives  met  in  New  York  and  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  home  government  which  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  act 
in  1766.  At  the  first  election  for  a  governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  held  September  4,  1780,  the  freeholders  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Braintree  cast  their  votes  in  this  Meeting- 
House  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Hancock  as  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  town  meetings  held  in  the  Middle  Precinct  in  the  Meeting- 
House  of  our  Church,  Ezra  Weld  must  often  have  listened  to  and  fre¬ 
quently  delivered  stirring  appeals  to  the  people  of  that  critical  time. 
He  must  have  heard  the  booming  of  the  heavy  guns  in  the  engagements 
about  Boston  between  Gen.  George  Washington  and  the  English 
Commander,  Lord  Howe.  He  must,  with  his  people,  have  felt  a  great 
alarm  when  rumors  came  that  the  British  were  at  Weymouth  Landing. 
In  1792,  the  old  town  of  Braintree  was  divided,  the  North  Precinct 
taking  the  name  of  Quincy,  and  the  Middle  Precinct  retaining  the  old 
name  of  Braintree;  and  the  South  Precinct  became  Randolph. 

The  period  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  during  which  this  divi¬ 
sion  took  place,  was  one  of  great  depression  and  distress.  The  continental 
currency  depreciated  —  "not  worth  a  continental”  was  a  phrase  used 
for  many  years  afterwards  describing  things  of  little  value.  Prices  of 
commodities  rose  to  impossible  heights,  and  towns  were  hopelessly  in 
debt.  Many  of  the  homes  had  been  bereaved  by  the  war  and  by  pesti¬ 
lence  that  followed  the  war.  When  Rev.  Weld  came  in  1762,  he  was 
voted  an  annual  salary  of  86  pounds  and  a  settlement  of  200  pounds 
lawful  money,  and  many  years  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  full 
amount  of  86  pounds. 
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Oil  Paintings  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Weld 

1762  -  1811 


A  1721  Page  from  First  of  13  Church  Record  Books, 
Beginning  in  1708,  and  Written  with  Quill  Pen 


In  1786,  on  March  13th,  Rev.  Weld  wrote  the  Church:  "Brethern 
and  Friends — You  have  really  added  very  much  for  my  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  votes  you  have  now  added  to  that  of  paying  my  salary  and 
if  the  encouragement  given  will  suffice  I  will  still  endeavor  to  serve  you. 
But  I  trust  you  will  be  attentive  to  my  situation  and  putting  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  expressions  of  friendship  and  good  will  I  shall  rest  the 
matter  with  you  and  will  promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  you 
so  long  as  I  can  with  the  encouragement  given  and  the  kindnesses  you 
may  see  fit  to  add  to  what  you  have  already  done.  Your  friend  and 
Servant,  Ezra  Weld.” 

Many  of  the  records  of  this  period  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
discipline  and  complaints  between  parishioners.  In  1784,  the  following 
complaint  is  entered:  "I.  A.  B.  complains  to  the  Second  Church  against 
C.  D.  that  he  did  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons  endeavor  to  traduce 
my  character  by  saying  that,  after  I  had  traded  with  him  for  an  ox  and 
a  bull,  I  took  off  the  said  bull’s  shoes  and  put  away  the  ox  for  another 
not  worth  so  much,  and  also  declared  that  I  was  as  bad  or  worse  than 
the  devil,  and  at  another  time  said  that  I  was  a  liar,  and  that  I,  when 
on  oath  declared  that  which  I  was  not  called  upon  to  say,  on  purpose 
to  hurt  him,  which  things,  if  believed,  would  render  me  wholly  dis¬ 
qualified  to  enjoy  the  external  privileges  of  church  fellowship  and  bring 
a  scandal  on  religion.  I  since  have  endeavored  to  convince  him  and 
reclaim  him,  as  directed  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  obtaining  Christian 
satisfaction  I  now  exhibit  the  above  complaint.”  Out  of  this  grew 
numerous  Church  meetings,  attempts  to  call  councils,  a  lawsuit  and 
an  excommunication,  the  whole  covering  a  space  of  thirteen  years,  and 
three  years  later  the  deacons  were  paid  $35  for  defending  their  minister 
before  the  court  by  one  of  the  parties  on  the  charge  of  defamation  of 
character. 

From  a  sermon  delivered  in  1794,  the  following  paragraphs  reveal 
the  man,  Rev.  Weld:  "True  religion  in  the  heart  makes  great  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  very  common  mistakes  of  the  head.  Speculation  is  a  poor 
criterion  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  In  deciding  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  others  we  are  too  apt  to  strain  out  these  comparative  gnats, 
while  in  other  respects  of  much  greater  importance  we  discover  little 
or  no  concern  in  swallowing  a  camel  —  nice  about  matters  of  specu¬ 
lation,  while  our  attention  to  moral  furniture  or  deportment  is  but 
indifferent.” 

While  Mr.  Weld  was  technically  pastor  of  this  Church  until  his 
death,  Rev.  Sylvester  Sage  served  as  a  colleague  from  1807  to  1809- 
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He  was  born  at  Berlin,  Conn,  in  1766,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1787  and 
died  in  Westminster,  Vt.  in  1841.  His  character  is  summed  up  in  these 
words  —  "In  spirit  dignified  and  affectionate,  in  manners  dignified  and 
courteous,  in  his  wide-spread  intercourse  with  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  he  commanded  universal  respect  and  confidence.” 
He  was  greatly  beloved  but  his  wife’s  health  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
drier  climate.  The  ponderous  statement  on  the  church  records  seems 
somewhat  ludicrous  now:  "Written  documents  from  professional  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  high  respectability  express  their  decided  opinion  that  Mrs. 
Sage  was  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  atmosphere  from  saline 
particles  in  the  general  state  of  air  at  Braintree.” 

The  half  way  Covenant  which  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Council  held  at  Boston  in  1662  and  composed  of 
nearly  all  the  church  leaders  of  the  colonies,  was  in  use  until  the  early 
part  of  Rev.  Weld’s  ministry  when,  in  the  language  of  his  successor 
"that  most  happy  device  for  filling  up  the  church  with  hypocrites  and 
the  world  with  infidels”  was  steadily  and  firmly  assailed  until  in  1768, 
on  May  18th,  the  Church  voted:  "The  Church  will  receive  those  only 
to  own  the  Covenant  who  are  in  a  judgement  of  charity,  partakers  of 
such  qualifications  as  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  of  all  the  ordinances, 
however  they  themselves  may  not  see  their  way  clear  to  come  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  that  in  such  cases,  it  is  expected  by  the  Church,  that 
they  be  in  the  use  of  all  appointed  means  for  the  clearing  of  their 
scruples  respecting  that;  and  by  their  endeavoring  the  same,  the  Church 
promise  to  exercise  a  tender  and  affectionate  forbearance  towards 
them  in  that  respect,”  and  the  vote  is  signed  by  "E.  Weld,  Clerk.” 
Subsequent  to  the  passing  of  this  vote,  it  is  understood  that  none  came 
into  the  Church,  except  through  the  "strait  gate.” 

On  August  17,  1807,  Mr.  Weld  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Church  in  regard  to  his  retirement  and  support: 

"In  compliance  with  your  request  of  your  Honorable 
Committee  to  lay  open  my  desires  respecting  a  comfortable 
support  during  the  remainder  of  my  days,  I  would  observe 
1st  I  have  labored  with  you  in  the  arduous  work  of  the  sacred 
ministry  between  40  and  50  years,  spent  my  days  almost  in 
your  service  yet  because  of  many  trials,  much  sickness,  many 
deaths  to  the  number  of  seven  in  my  family,  and  great  changes 
and  disappointments  which  unavoidably  came  upon  me,  I 
have  been  quite  reduced.  Although  by  my  endeavors  to 
avoid  ever  falling  as  a  weight  upon  my  people  I  have  gained 
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something,  yet  I  remain  in  debt  some  more  than  $200.  2nd, 
my  inability  now  to  labor  renders  the  land  I  have  but  little 
worth  to  me  for  my  support.  Everything  has  rison  so  high, 
labor  is  above  my  power  to  obtain  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  repairs  for  my  buildings  and  farm  for 
years  have  been  omitted  from  my  inability  to  bear  up  under 
the  necessary  expenses.  These  things  to  me  have  been  a  great 
affliction  and  are  still  remaining  to  my  great  anxiety  and 
trouble. 

"3rd,  One  peculiar  unhappiness,  and  I  may  say  still 
greater  is  that  now  I  am  become  unable  to  perform  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  I  find  myself  more 
than  ever  dependent  upon  my  people  for  support.  Should  you 
select  the  gentlemen  now  on  probation  with  you  ( Rev.  Sage ) 
in  great  unanimity,  it  would  indicate  a  joyful  prospect  of  the 
return  of  candour,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  this  place, 
both  as  to  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  4th,  As  to  my 
support  I  can  say  I  think  with  truth  that  I  greatly  desire  not 
to  lie  as  a  distressing  burden  upon  my  beloved  people.  I 
hope  from  your  kind  compassion  and  affection  to  me  you  will 
allow  and  establish  to  me  one  hundred  pounds  annually  the 
little  time  I  shall  continue  in  life  and  order  it  stated  to  be 
paid  half  in  the  fall  and  half  in  the  spring  because  then 
things  may  be  purchased  the  cheapest.  Should  you  settle 
the  gentlemen  on  probation  with  you  or  any  other  person  I 
will  relinquish  all  claim  to  perform  ministerial  labors  yet 
should  I  be  able  shall  be  willing  to  supply  the  pulpit  any  time 
when  he  shall  be  absent  on  a  journey  if  it  be  desired. 

"I  wish  you  the  divine  blessing  and  direction  in  the  im¬ 
portant  business  upon  which  you  have  met.  This  I  can  say 
affectionately,  my  labors  in  the  sacred  ministry  is  almost 
wholly  done;  the  sun  is  setting,  the  evening  is  coming  on, 
the  night  is  at  hand.  This  from  your  affectionate  pastor,  E. 
Weld.” 

Rev.  Weld  had  several  children:  By  his  first  wife;  Ezra,  1765; 
Ludovicus,  1766;  Elizabeth,  1768;  Samuel,  1770;  Elias,  1772,  and 
Habijah,  1773;  by  his  second  wife:  Catherine  May,  1777;  fourth  wife: 
Joseph,  1781  and  Thomas,  1785;  and  fifth  wife:  William,  1792  and 
Elizabeth  Sophia,  1794.  Presumably,  the  wives  were  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery,  but  we  have  a  record  of  only  this  tombstone  inscription: 
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"In  memory  of  the  pious  and  examplary  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Ezra  Weld  and  2nd  daughter  of  the  late  Danial  Farnham,  Esq. 
of  Newburyport,  who  obt.  March  31,  1778,  aged  29  years.  Also  in 
memory  of  her  only  child,  Catharine,  who  died  aged  16  years.” 

Mr.  Weld  lived  to  see  his  permanent  successor  installed  as  minister 
of  his  Church  before  he  died  January  16,  1816,  aged  80  years,  and 
Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  His  stone 
bears  the  inscription:  "Rev.  Ezra  Weld,  born  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut, 
June  13,  1736,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1759,  Ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  Braintree,  November  17,  1762.  Died  January  16,  1816, 
aged  80  years.  Erected  by  his  children.” 

From  May  4,  1809  until  July  3,  1811,  the  Church  was  without 
the  services  of  a  regularly  instituted  pastor.  On  May  22,  1810,  a  call 
was  extended  to  Mr.  Allen  (then  holding  office  at  Harvard  University) 
"to  settle  with  us  in  the  Gospel  ministry.”  This  call  was  declined,  Mr. 
Allen  soon  afterwards  being  chosen  as  president  of  Dartmouth  College. 

REV.  RICHARD  SALTER  STORRS,  D.D. 

1811-1873 

Bom  Feb.  6,  1787  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  son  of  Rev.  Richard 
Salter  Storrs  and  Sally  (Williston)  Storrs,  and  direct  descendant 
of  Cotton  Mather;  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1807; 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1810;  taught  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  and  did  missionary  work  in  the  South; 
ordained  and  installed  at  Braintree,  July  3,  1811.  His  first  wife, 

Sarah  Strong,  daughter  of  Rev.  Nathan  Woodhull  of  Newtown, 

L.  I.,  died  April  6,  1818;  second  wife,  Harriet  Moore,  born  Dec. 

12,  1886,  died  July  10,  1834;  third  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Stephen  Williams  Stebbins,  died  Aug.  27,  1874.  Dr.  Storrs  re¬ 
ceived  three  honorary  degrees:  D.D.  from  Williams  College, 

1835;  D.D.  from  Amherst  College,  1835,  and  M.A.  from  Yale 
University  in  1865.  Dr.  Storrs  died  Aug.  11,  1873. 

Braintree,  at  Dr.  Storrs’  coming,  was  perhaps  even  more  primitive 
than  in  the  days  of  the  establishing  of  the  Church,  104  years  before, 
and  this  is  the  way  it  is  described  by  Dr.  Storrs  in  his  50th  anniversary 
sermon  in  1861: 

■ 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  50  years  ago,  and  for  many 
after,  no  post  office  blessed  this  town,  nor  public  conveyance 
for  letters,  papers  or  persons,  was  to  be  had,  even  semi-weekly, 
except  through  villages  two  miles  distant;  that  but  for  the 
occasional  rumbling  of  a  butcher’s  cart,  or  a  tradesman  s 
wagon,  the  fall  of  the  hammer  on  the  lap-stone,  or  the  call  of 
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Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  1811-1873 
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the  farmer  to  his  refractory  team,  our  streets  had  well-nigh 
rivalled  the  graveyard  in  silence,  it  can  scarcely  surprise  one 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  was  imperfect,  nor 
that  general  knowledge  and  enterprise  were  held  at  a  dis¬ 
count;  and  if  gun  powder,  kettle  drums  and  conch  shells 
proclaimed  the  celebration  of  a  wedding;  or  if  wine,  and 
spirits  more  dangerous  than  any  form  from  the  vasty  deep 
were  imbibed  at  funerals  to  quiet  the  nerves  and  move  the 
lachrymals  of  attendants;  or  if  rowdyism  and  fisticuffs  tri¬ 
umphed  over  law  and  order  on  town  meetings,  muster  and 
election  days  —  it  was  but  the  legitimate  outflow  of  com¬ 
bined  ignorance  and  heaven  daring  recklessness.  Those  days 
are  passed  —  there  is  less  of  street  brawling,  shameless  in¬ 
toxication,  quarreling,  profaneness,  vulgarity  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  more  kindliness  and  goodwill  among  neighbors,  more 
general  intelligence  prevailing.” 

Richard  Salter  Storrs  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  Church  on  July 
3,  1811.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Salter  Storrs  of  Longmeadow,  from  the  text,  Second  Timothy  1:13: 
"Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me.” 
The  consecrating  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Niles  of 
Abington,  grandson  of  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  the  second  minister  of  our 
Church.  Dr.  Storrs  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  was  called 
to  this  Church,  having  been  born  February  6,  1787  in  a  Congregational 
parsonage  in  Longmeadow.  His  grandfather,  on  his  mothers  side,  was 
also  a  Congregational  minister  in  West  Haven,  Conn.  When  but  four 
years  of  age,  young  Richard  was  sent  to  his  grandfather’s  home  to 
live  for  ten  years  as  a  companion  for  his  serious  grandparents.  Among 
other  duties  imposed  upon  this  child  was  that  of  reading  aloud  morning 
and  evening  several  chapters  from  the  Bible. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Yale 
where  he  maintained  a  good  grade  of  scholarship.  Because  of  failing 
health,  he  left  college  and  spent  several  months  working  on  the  farm 
at  his  father’s  home  in  Longmeadow.  In  the  fall  of  1806,  he  entered 
the  senior  class  of  Williams  College  from  which  he  graduated  the 
next  June.  After  two  years  spent  in  teaching  and  preaching,  he  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Enrolled  at  the  Seminary  at  this  time 
was  Samuel  Nott  who  had  been  engaged  to  preach  in  Braintree  on  a 
Sunday,  late  in  September,  1810.  But  on  the  previous  day,  while 
splitting  wood,  his  hat  fell  under  the  axe  and  deciding  that  it  was  unfit 
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to  wear,  he  persuaded  young  Storrs  to  preach  in  Braintree  in  his  stead. 
Having  ridden  on  that  eventful  Saturday  the  thirty-two  miles  to 
Braintree  in  a  chaise  through  an  equinoctial  storm,  the  youthful 
preacher  was  greeted  on  Sunday  morning  by  a  very  small  audience 
who  braved  the  exceedingly  violent  storm.  The  congregation  was 
overwhelmed  by  his  eloquence  and  they  insisted  that  he  return  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  result  was  a  call  to  the  pastorate  and  his  ordination 
the  following  July,  having  spent  the  intervening  six  months  in  religious 

and  missionary  work  in  Georgia. 

Eight  days  after  his  ordination,  a  generous  parishioner,  Mr. 

Thayer,  presented  him  with  a  tract  of  land  nearly  opposite  the  Church 
on  which  he  built  his  home,  patterned  after  his  father’s  house  in 
Longmeadow.  The  deed  contained  a  clause  stating  that  in  the  event 
of  his  severing  the  pastorate  upon  his  own  initiative,  the  land  should 
revert  to  the  heirs  of  the  original  owners,  but  should  the  Church  dis 
miss  him,  the  land  would  continue  in  his  possession. 

In  1831,  E)r.  Storrs  was  granted  a  leave  from  his  duties  as  pastor 
of  this  Church  that  he  might  devote  the  better  part  of  five  years  to  the 
office  of  associate  secretary  and  general  agent  in  the  New  England 
states  for  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  this  connection, 
Dr.  Storrs  was  called  the  father  of  the  Missionary  Churches  of  New 
England.  He  also  served  as  director  of  the  American  Education  Society 
(1821-1830);  vice-president  of  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society 
( 1867-1873) ;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  (1848-1856);  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  "The 
Congregationalism”  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Boston  Recorder  (1850- 
1855);  a  trustee  (1820-1854),  secretary  (1827-1858),  and  president 
(1855-1858)  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  now  called  the 
Massachusetts  Congregational  Conference  and  Missionary  Society. 

During  two  years  of  Dr.  Storrs’  absence  in  the  1830’s,  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Park  served  the  Church  as  colleague  pastor.  He  was  born  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  December  29,  1808,  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1826  and  after  teaching  through  1827  in  a  select  school  at  Wey¬ 
mouth  Landing,  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1828,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  a  high  scholastic  standing  in  1831.  As  a 
young  minister  in  Braintree,”  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  who 
heard  him  every  Sunday  in  the  Braintree  pulpit,  "people  were  impressed 
with  his  slight,  tall  form,  his  chiselled  features,  fine  then  as  if  wrought 
in  marble,  his  piercing  eyes,  and  his  impressive  and  animated  voice. 
People  came  from  neighboring  towns  to  hear  this  brilliant  associate 
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pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  they  listened  to  him  with  a  hushed, 
rapt  attention.  His  presence  in  the  pulpit  was  so  majestic  and  fascin¬ 
ating;  his  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  so  reverent  and  impressive; 
while  his  prayers  seemed  to  compass  all  the  needs  of  the  congregation 
and  to  manifest  a  clear  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  souls  before 
him/’ 

Although  Dr.  Park  was  a  great  preacher,  his  chief  interest  was 
in  teaching  and  writing.  On  leaving  Braintree  he  was  for  two  years 
professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Amherst  College, 
and  after  that,  from  1836  to  1881,  a  professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  a  term  of  45  years.  He  maintained  his  membership  in  the 
Braintree  Church  for  many  years,  and  his  life  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Parish.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  50th 
Anniversary  celebration  of  Dr.  Storrs’  pastorate  in  1861,  and  delivered 
the  memorial  address  at  his  funeral  in  1873.  Dr.  Park  died  on  June  8, 
1900,  in  the  92nd  year  of  his  age.  The  memorial  address  read  at  his 
funeral  was  written  by  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  son  of  Dr.  Storrs, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  coincidentally 
passed  away  the  day  after  Dr.  Park’s  funeral. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Storrs’  ordination,  July  3,  1811,  the  Church 
had  seventy  members  —  twenty  males  and  fifty  females  —  and  seven 
of  these  members  had  previously  connected  themselves  with  the  then 
"Union  Society  of  Braintree  and  Weymouth.”  These  seven,  at  their 
request,  received  letters  of  dismission  and  recommendation  to  a  council 
duly  convened  for  the  formation  of  an  evangelical  church  in  connection 
with  that  Society,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Congregational 
Church  of  Weymouth  and  Braintree  (1811).  This  Society  purchased 
the  meeting-house  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church  in  Boston  and  floated 
it  by  barge  to  the  Weymouth  Landing  site.  Their  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Daniel  Clark  (1811-13)  and  their  second,  Rev.  Jonas  Perkins  (1816- 
1860).  In  the  next  62  years,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons 
were  admitted  into  First  Church;  four  hundred  and  eighty  were  baptized; 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  marriages  and  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-six  funerals  were  attended.  During  his  pastorate,  Dr.  Storrs  kept 
a  personal  detailed  record  of  the  births,  deaths,  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  new  members  received,  as  well  as  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  every  Church  meeting  and  yearly  contribution  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  so  keenly  interested  —  missions,  home,  state,  American 
and  Foreign.  He  also  recorded  the  many  cases  of  discipline  —  drinking 
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wine  in  excess,  profanity,  slander,  absenting  oneself  from  the  Com¬ 
munion  table,  disorderly  conduct,  unnecessary  walking  on  the  Sabbath, 
breaking  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  etc.  —  and  this  leather-bound 
book  in  Dr.  Storrs’  handwriting  is  among  the  records  kept  in  the 
Church  vault.  The  handwriting  makes  it  difficult  to  read  and  many  of 
the  entries  are  so  detailed  and  intimate  that  it  is  very  like  reading  a 
personal  diary. 

Stanchly  orthodox,  Dr.  Storrs  energetically  opposed  the  Unitarian 
movement  and  was  one  of  the  first  Massachusetts  preachers  to  refuse 
to  exchange  with  any  clergyman  suspected  of  being  unsound  in  the 
faith.  Although  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  political  abolitionism  he 
boldly  denounced  slavery  and  a  discourse  of  his,  "American  Slavery 
and  the  Means  of  Its  Removal”  was  published  in  1844.  A  typical 
representative  of  the  old  school  New  England  clergy,  severe  but  friendly, 
fearless  in  reproof  and  denunciation,  burning  with  zeal  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  land,  he  was  regarded  with  both  awe  and 
affection  by  his  parishioners  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  leading  men 
of  his  time.  Dr.  Storrs  delivered  the  euology  at  the  funeral  of  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  on  that  occasion,  Daniel  Webster  said  he  was 
the  ablest  preacher  he  had  ever  listened  to. 

Samuel  Bates  has  written  of  Dr.  Storrs:  "After  a  long  pastorate 
of  more  than  sixty-two  years,  he  passed  from  earth  leaving  behind  him 
an  unblemished  reputation  as  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  a  citizen,  a  neighbor 
and  a  friend.  In  whatever  path  he  trod,  he  left  his  footsteps  so  deeply 
imprinted  that  time  will  never  erase  them.  An  earnest  advocate  of 
the  education  of  the  young  and  tender  mind,  he  spent  much  time  in 
watching  over  the  interests  of  our  schools  (public)  for  many  years 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  superintendence  by  the 
free  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  a  citizen,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  welfare  of  his  State  and  nation  and  was  selected,  Oct.  20, 
1820,  as  the  delegate  of  the  town  to  meet  delegates  of  other  towns  in 
convention  at  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Constitution  of 
government  for  this  Commonwealth.  As  a  clergyman,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  attracting  large  audiences  when  it  was  known 
that  he  was  to  take  part  in  the  services,  his  impassioned  oratory  almost 
magnetizing  his  hearers.  He  was  an  orator,  created  rather  than  manu¬ 
factured.  His  deep,  sonorous  voice,  commanding  presence  and  lightning- 
like  eloquence  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  his  hearers  the  conviction  that 
his  words  not  only  flowed  from  the  mind,  but  also  from  the  heart. 
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Dr.  Stotts  introdiioed  MefTmgs  for  Prayer,  a  practice  unknown 
ic  the  Church  prior  to  his  mmnstry,  and  he  has  wrinen  that  ror  tne 
first  Tear  and  a  half,  his  was  the  orlv  voice  ramet  in  praver.  When  me 
idea  was  first  iatrodoced,  hie  elcefip  nemters  of  the  Chirrh  looker  on 
rh -v  askance  fearing  it  vis  contrary  to  the  doctrine  they  embraced 
and  hear  it  voold  leaf  to  papery.  Revivals  were  introdnced  art  six: 
sessions  were  held  in  1812.  1816.  1828.  1842  ant  1818.  Tne  revival 
held  in  1852  added  fifty-seven  merer  ers  to  the  Church  ant  occtrred 
during  Dr.  Park  s  mvo  years.  Dr.  Stores  encorraget  me  formation  of 
the  first  Sunday  School  in  1816.  ant  armor  arer  a  stirrer:  tnneart  or 
before  hta:  tme — foreign  missions  He  encoirraget  the  bnilcmg  of 
two  meetmg-honses.  the  third  ant  fourth  met  by  tms  Chtrm.  one  _r 
1830  ant  the  other  m  1 85”.  called  for  many  years  thereafter  Dr  Stores 
Church.  ” 

Acootcmg  to  ms  memoirs,  tne  South  Corgreganonal  Cn_rm  was 
founded  as  a  resent  of  a  tisagreement  of  more  than  stop  years  stantmg 
with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  house  of  worship,  the  members 
-a-Tfhd rawing  fee  lire  that  a  thnrth  in  me  southern  car:  of  hramtree 

Co  -i — •  X 

would  seme  mere  conveniently  the  population  renter  of  me  town 
Consecnently.  m  1828.  neny  people.  seven  men  and  hnrteen  v  omen 
from  the  First  Cor  creran  oral  Church  ant  the  Sonic  Cr  nr  fit  of  Wev- 

CO  C'  w 

month  now  known  ns  the  Olt  Sooth  L’moc  C hneth  nmtet  t:  orgamte 
the  Sc  nth  Congregational  Ce  ntre  of  5  ram  tree.  Tne  first  Meecmg- 
Honse  scoot  on  :he  site  of  me  present  tfinrtfi  and  was  burned  on  me 
evening  of  Sen- tap.  December  30.  1S6C .  Tne  serin t  ant  present  horse 
ox  worship  was  ererrec  the  nest  year,  m  1861.  In  1S85.  the  rfiarei 
with  the  ladies'  parlor  ant  kitchen  were  added 

Of  firs  rmfiy.  Dr.  Stores  has  written:  Six  years  were  lerrmgiv 
passer  winh  the  wrfe  of  mv  yonfir  Sarar  Strorr  Stores,  who  met  Arm! 
6.  ISIS,  aged  25  years  ere  she  fell  p rev  to  meram carle  disease  naber- 
oilosis  ant  followed  two  near:  rh: liter,  to  her  Saviours  bosom 
Nearly  nrreer  wears  the  mother  Hitmen  met  July  1C.  1S34  of 
mp  omp  living  son  was  spared  ro  cheer  mv  heam  hefirer  mv  lan ora  ant 
sympathize  m  mp  sorrows,  ere  God  took  her  ro  inmself  Almost  do 
ears  nas  Got  granonsm  tor  note  t  to  me  me  cc  mnamonsfnr  of  atom  or 
whose  price  is  above  rrHesV  Arm.  who  tied  on  Atm  2" 
year  adrer  Dr.  Srorra  ) 

Dr.  Srcrrs  philosophy  m  re  cart  ro  the  rcmiscm  was 
expresset  m  A  Discourse  Delivered  m  the  firs:  Congregational  Cm  ora 
July  3-  1  S6h  on  me  fimeth  armiversarv  of  ins  orfimamom 
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"Fifty  years  ago  this  day,  in  this  place,  an  honored  father 
addressed  his  eldest  son  in  those  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy 
'Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which  thou  has  heard  of 
me.’  It  was  the  spring-tide  of  life  with  the  preacher,  when 
ardent  expectation,  and  lively  confidence  in  those  calling  him 
unanimously  to  the  oversight  of  their  spiritual  interest,  were 
less  sustained  by  firmness  of  muscle  and  activity  of  limb,  than 
by  deliberate  resolve  to  live  and  die  in  their  service.  Changes 
have  passed  over  the  physical  frame,  in  accordance  with 
nature’s  laws;  infirmities  of  age  have  succeeded  to  the  bouy- 
ancy  of  youth;  and  elasticity  of  mind,  if  not  warmth  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  promptness  of  response  of  duty’s  calls,  have  yielded 
to  more  stereotyped  modes  of  action,  and  greater  cautiousness 
of  judgment.  Still  there  has  been  no  change  in  purposes  then 
formed,  and  pledges  given  to  declare  the  counsel  of  God;  to 
identify  his  own  with  the  interests  of  the  congregation;  to 
cherish  kindly  affections  toward  all;  to  give  the  pulpit  its 
just  priority  of  claim  on  the  pastor’s  time  and  labors;  to  seek 
the  souls  of  the  people,  rather  than  their  substance,  and  their 
eternal  salvation,  rather  than  their  momentary  favor.” 

During  Dr.  Storrs’  missionary  leave  in  the  1830’s,  after  Dr.  Park 
resigned  to  teach  at  Amherst  College,  the  pulpit  was  attended  by  two 
colleagues,  Rev.  Paul  Jewett  and  Rev.  William  R.  Jewett,  the  latter 
preaching  most  of  the  time,  Rev.  Storrs  not  returning  to  the  Church 
duties  until  1836.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  assistance,  and  Rev.  Edward  P.  Tenney  and  Rev.  William  S. 
Hubbell  served  for  that  purpose,  Rev.  Tenney  serving  for  nearly  three 
years. 

Although  greatly  enfeebled  in  strength,  Dr.  Storrs  attended  the 
services  of  public  worship  in  the  Church  on  July  6th,  1873,  that  being 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  pastorate  in  Braintree. 
Without  his  knowledge,  the  Church  had  been  specially  decorated  with 
flowers  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The  choir  and  the  congregation  had 
taken  the  last  opportunity  which  they  were  ever  to  have  to  show 
their  reverence  and  love  for  their  aged  pastor.  All  the  services  of  the 
morning  worship  were  appropriate  and  impressive  and  he  was  greatly 
affected. 

Dr.  Storrs  died  Monday,  Aug.  11,  1873.  The  funeral  was  held 
from  the  Church  on  Friday,  the  15  th,  and  Dr.  Edward  A.  Park  delivered 
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the  "Memorial  Discourse,”  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  stored  in  the 
Church  vault.  This  discourse  had  been  prepared  at  the  earnest  wish 
of  Dr.  Storrs  because  of  his  long  and  intimate  association  with  Dr.  Park. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  held  at  Lyceum  Hall,  October  16, 
1873,  the  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  Elias  Hayward, 
unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  Records: 

"The  members  of  the  First  Church  in  Braintree  deeply 
feeling  the  loss  of  our  late,  beloved  Pastor  and  Teacher,  Rev. 

R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.  by  death,  are  desirous  of  placing  upon  the 
Records  a  fitting  memorial  in  appreciation  of  his  services 
among  us. 

"A  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe”  was  a  fit  emblem  placed 
upon  the  casket  of  our  Pastor  on  the  day  of  his  burial.  As  the 
roses  and  sweet  scented  flowers  emitted  their  fragrance  into 
all  parts  of  the  Sanctuary  on  that  memorable  day,  so  will  the 
memory  of  him  who  for  so  many  years  was  our  faithful 
shepherd,  be  fragrant  in  our  minds  and  memories  and  cher¬ 
ished  with  filial  gratitude  to  the  end  of  our  lives. 

"As  a  preacher  of  Christ  he  was  excelled  by  none,  equalled 
by  few.  His  brilliant  intellect  deeply  imbued  with  the  grace 
of  God  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  high  position  in  the 
Master’s  service  he  held  for  the  long  period  of  sixty-two 
years.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  none  who  asked 
aid  at  his  door  were  sent  empty  away.  The  chamber  of  the 
sick  he  loved  to  visit  and  there  it  was  he  seemed  to  have 
power  with  God,  as  the  ferver  of  his  spirit  became  enkindled 
and  the  aspirations  of  his  soul  ascended  to  the  Great  Physician. 

"In  him  the  afflicted  ever  found  a  friend  and  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  tear  he  mingled  with  those  who  wept.  To  the 
benevolent  and  religious  objects  of  the  day,  his  hand  and 
purse  were  always  open.  The  two  societies  which  appeared 
to  lie  nearest  his  heart  and  into  whose  treasuries  he  gave  the 
largest  contribution  were  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary,  though  other  societies,  the  Tract,  Seaman’s  Friend  and 
Education  received  his  cordial  approval  and  liberal  benefac¬ 
tions. 

"The  Sabbath  School  was  an  institution  of  his  particular 
regard  though  not  as  practical  worker  in  it  himself,  his  foster¬ 
ing  care  was  over  it  from  its  organization  in  1817,  and  living 
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witness  will  testify  to  his  urgent  and  powerful  appeals  to  the 
children  from  time  to  time  to  become  reconciled  to  God. 

"His  family  visits  were  ever  made  with  reference  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  his  flock,  though  social  and  intellectual 
improvement  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  him  and  it  was 
his  aim  to  cultivate  these  virtues  with  the  people  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability.  As  a  religious  counsellor  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Church  and  of  the  logical  questions  difficult  to 
adjust  we  all  knew  this  worth.  In  the  weekly  prayer  meetings 
and  those  held  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  where  his  greatest  mental  efforts  were  made,  where 
his  soul  was  stirred  within  him  and  seemed  lifted  above 
earth  and  his  urgent  appeals  made  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  the  people  inviting  them  to  live  for  Christ  and  His  King¬ 
dom  none  can  forget. 

"It  was  voted  that  this  tribute  to  our  Pastor's  memory 
be  entered  on  the  Records  of  the  Church  and  a  copy  sent  to 
his  bereaved  family.  Attest:  Elias  Hayward,  Clerk.” 

Dr.  Storrs  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  and  the  following  in¬ 
scriptions  can  be  read  on  his  tombstone: 

(West  Side  of  Stone) 

In  memory  of 
Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D. 

Born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

February  6,  1787 

Ordained  Pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Braintree 
July  3,  1811 
Died  at  Braintree 
August  11,  1873 

in  the  Eighty-Seventh  Year  of  his  age 

and 

the  Sixty-Third  Year  of  his  pastorate 

"Father  I  will  that  they  also 
Whom  thou  hast  given  me 
Be  with  me  where  I  am  that 
They  may  behold  my  glory  which 
Thou  has  given  me.”  John  17:24 
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Dr.  Storrs’  Church”  of  1857,  Showing  Original  Tower. 

At  Right,  Dr.  Storrs’  Home 


Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson,  1874-  1885 


(East  Side  of  Stone) 

A  reverent  student  of  the  scriptures 
An  eloquent  preacher 
An  affectionate  Pastor 
A  devout  Christian 
Known  among  the  Churches 
For  his  wisdom  in  Council 
And  his  fervent  zeal  in  all  good  works 
Tenderly  beloved  by  his  own  people 
Most  of  all  by  his  own  household 
The  last  text  on  which  he  preached 
Presents  the  lesson  of  his  life 
And  shows  the  sure  ground 
Of  his  victorious  hope  in  death 
"Fear  not  little  flock  for  it  is 
Your  Father’s  good  pleasure 
To  give  you  the  Kingdom.” 

REV.  THOMAS  A.  EMERSON 
1874-  1885 

Born  in  Wakefield,  Dec.  27,  1842;  graduated  in  1859  from  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy,  Andover;  graduated  in  1863,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from 
Yale  University;  served  as  paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Civil  War;  graduated  in  1869  from 
Andover  Seminary;  first  parish  in  Wolfboro,  N.H.,  1869-1872; 
spent  some  time  traveling  abroad  visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land;  installed  May  7,  1874  at  First  Congregational  Church, 
Braintree;  married  in  1875  Mrs.  Frances  Hunting  Brewster, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Crawford,  for  many  years  pastor  in 
Deerfield,  Mass.;  dismissed  on  July  6,  1885  to  Congregational 
Church,  Clinton,  Conn.;  later  served  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Hadley,  Mass.,  for  24  years. 

Following  Dr.  Storrs’  death  in  1873,  Rev.  Edward  P.  Tenney 
continued  as  acting  pastor  at  a  salary  of  $2,000,  but  on  September  4, 
1873,  he  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  were  granted  letters  of  dismission  to  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Ashland,  to  which  he  had  been  called.  By 
June,  1873,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Church  to  secure  a  new 
minister  had  contacted  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson  who  was  spending 
some  months  traveling  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land. 

In  September,  1873,  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  pastoral  supply  committee  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  from  Interlaken,  Switzerland: 
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"I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  delay  in  answering  your 
notes  of  June  last,  as  I  did  not  receive  them  till  the  latter  part 
of  August,  and  then  wished  some  time  for  deliberation.  Now 
I  enclose  my  acceptance  of  your  call  to  be  Associate  Pastor 
with  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.  subject  to  this  condition,  that  you 
grant  me  an  annual  vacation  of  five  Sabbaths.  In  your  letter 
nothing  is  said  about  this  point  which  is  very  important  to 
a  Pastor.  Believing  from  your  past  history  that  you  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  efficiency  and  best  interests  of  your  pulpit,  I  know 
you  will  readily  grant  my  request.  And  if  Brethren  you  cannot 
wait  till  January  for  a  pastor  and  are  united  upon  another 
man,  I  will  reverse  my  decision  and  on  my  return  seek  some 
other  parish.  Since  beginning  this  letter,  I  have  read  of  the 
death  of  your  beloved  Pastor.  I  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
Church  and  Society  at  the  loss  of  your  leader  and  for  myself 
I  can  say  I  should  feel  his  death,  if  I  became  your  Pastor,  since 
I  valued  highly  his  advice  and  direction.” 

And  from  Rome,  Italy  on  January  23,  1874,  he  wrote  further: 

"Your  note  of  October  6th  stating  that  my  acceptance 
of  your  call  had  arrived,  was  received  at  Rome,  just  as  I  was 
departing  for  Egypt,  and  Syria.  At  that  time  it  was  impossible 
to  fix  upon  any  day  for  my  installation,  as  my  return  might 
be  delayed  by  many  circumstances,  and  in  fact  I  have  been 
hindered  several  times.  I  expected  to  be  at  home  and  with 
you  this  month  but  several  things  have  combined  to  delay  it. 
First,  I  lost  two  weeks  last  October,  a  letter  from  a  tourist 
agent  in  London  being  miscarried.  Then,  with  our  steamer 
passengers,  I  was  put  into  quarantine  at  Alexandria  during 
which  time  our  steamer  for  Jaffa  sailed,  thus  causing  a  delay 
of  three  days.  Then  I  was  kept  in  Jerusalem  three  days  longer 
than  we  planned  by  severe  storms.  At  Nazareth,  my  com¬ 
panion  fell  sick  and  our  dragoman  also  so  that  I  lost  three 
days  on  the  way  back.  A  heavy  gale  on  the  Mediterranean 
caused  a  delay  of  four  days.  These  several  delays  have  length¬ 
ened  my  trip  and  made  my  visit  to  Naples,  Rome,  Milan  and 
Paris  later  than  I  expected.  Now,  Brethern,  I  might  pass  by 
these  cities  and  reach  home  by  the  middle  of  February,  but  I 
cannot  believe  you  would  wish  to  do  this.  While  I  am  here, 
wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  you  and  me  that  I  should  remain 
a  while  longer,  visit  these  places  and  look  into  their  treasures? 
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This  granted,  I  think  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  reach  home  by 
the  end  of  March  or  the  first  of  April.  On  my  arrival  we 
could  arrange  the  day  of  installation  and  perform  other 
necessary  business.  I  cannot  put  on  paper  how  much  I  am 
enjoying  my  trip.  I  hope  to  tell  you  at  some  time  about  my 
tour  through  the  Holy  Land,  about  my  visit  to  Baalbec  and 
Damascus;  about  my  stay  as  Beyrout  where  I  saw  Dr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  known  to  so  many  of  your  people,  and  give  some  facts 
of  interest  about  Egypt  and  the  countries  of  Europe.” 

And  thus  it  was  that  on  May  7,  1874,  sixteen  ministers  from 
Braintree  and  surrounding  towns  installed  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson 
by  Ecclesiastical  Council  as  pastor.  It  must  be  noted  in  passing  that  in 
the  initial  vote  to  call  Mr.  Emerson,  it  was  voted  on  June  18,  1873, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Church’s  history  that  "the  female  members 
present  be  invited  to  vote”  (there  being  16  females  and  14  males 
present  at  this  meeting) . 

The  affairs  of  the  church  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  decline  both 
financially  and  spiritually  at  Mr.  Emerson’s  arrival.  The  clerk’s  report 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  1876  stated  "our  whole  number  of  members 
has  been  reduced  in  four  years  by  eleven  and  our  present  number  is  160. 
If  this  reduction  should  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  59  years,  not  a 
member  would  remain  to  keep  alive  the  work  left  us  by  the  fathers.” 
And  by  1879,  Mr.  Emerson’s  salary  had  "voluntarily”  been  reduced  by 
$100  to  $1,100  "as  it  was  all  the  parish  could  afford  to  pay  at  the 
present  time.” 

A  number  of  changes  were  introduced  both  financially  and  other¬ 
wise.  In  1874,  the  Church  had  been  left  some  land  with  the  stipulation 
that  a  parsonage  be  built  before  a  certain  date,  and  the  Emersons  were 
the  first  to  occupy  it.  The  Sunday  School  service  was  held  at  3  in  the 
afternoon  in  place  of  the  vesper  service  which  had  been  held  for  many, 
many  years.  Regular  ushers  were  appointed  by  the  Assessors  for  the 
first  time  in  1884,  and  it  was  voted  that  "ten  percent  be  levied  upon 
the  original  appraisal  of  pews  and  the  system  of  subscriptions  from 
every  person  attending  church  be  considered;  each  person  pledging  a 
certain  sum  for  the  year,  payable  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every  month 
and  collected  by  passing  round  the  boxes,  said  amount  to  be  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  on  cards  with  the  donor’s  name,  attached  and  an  account 
kept  by  the  treasurer  with  each  subscriber.”  This  system  did  not  prove 
too  successful,  however,  and  by  1885  the  accumulated  debt  had  reached 
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$829,  and  the  Assessors  proposed  another  innovation,  pledge  envelopes. 
And  one  final  innovation,  in  1884,  the  following  vote  was  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  Standing  Committee  "that  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Church  shall  consist  of  eight  besides  the  Pastor,  instead  of  six 
as  heretofore,  with  the  understanding  that  the  two  additional  members 
be  women.” 

On  October  18,  1878,  the  Church  Committee  met  at  the  Parson¬ 
age  and  Deacon  Hollis  exhibited  a  "silver  tankard  for  the  communion 
table  presented  to  the  Church  by  Mrs.  Susannah  Dobell  in  1773,  and 
it  was  voted  to  use  the  article  occasionally  at  communion  seasons.”  One 
of  the  few  mentions  of  any  "worldly”  events  in  the  250  years  of  Church 
records  was  the  note  "September  26th,  1881,  the  Church  observed  a 
day  of  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  President  Garfield  in  accordance  with 
a  proclamation  from  the  Governor  and  wishes  of  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

On  December  28,  1884,  Rev.  Emerson  addressed  the  following 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  Church  and  Parish: 

"I  hereby  resign  my  office  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  and  as 
minister  of  the  Parish,  the  resignation  to  take  effect,  according 
to  the  terms  of  my  settlement,  by  the  last  of  June,  and  perhaps 
sooner  if  mutually  convenient;  and  I  request  the  Church  and 
Parish  in  due  time  to  accept  the  same  and  to  unite  with  me 
in  calling  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  for  my  dismission. 

"I  take  this  step  in  order  to  secure  a  change  which  I 
feel  is  necessary  for  my  own  future  good  and  comfort  and 
also  it  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  people.  I  desire  in  resign¬ 
ing  this  office  to  express  my  thanks  for  all  the  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  and  mine  in  times 
of  joy  and  in  times  of  sorrow. 

"During  the  eleven  years  of  my  pastorate  among  you, 
much  hard  work  has  been  done  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  surface.  The  fact  that  I  have  been  the  only  Pastor  in  this 
part  of  the  town  has  greatly  added  to  my  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  increased  my  labors  in  preaching  to  the  people, 
in  caring  for  the  well,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  burying  the 
dead. 

"Not  without  some  labor  have  the  evening  services  been 
maintained  —  the  mid-week  prayer  meeting,  the  missionary 
concert  and  the  praise  meetings.  Not  without  much  prayer 
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and  personal  work  has  the  membership  of  our  Church  been 
increased;  70  having  joined  it,  a  number  rarely  equalled  in 
its  history,  no  year  having  passed  without  additions. 

"While  with  deep  humility  I  regret  that  more  has 
not  been  accomplished  for  the  Master,  I  am  truly  thankful 
that  our  congregation  is  full,  and  our  prayer-meetings  much 
larger  in  numbers,  and  the  membership  increased  since  I  came 
among  you. 

"The  seed  even  if  sometimes  sown  in  weakness  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  sown  with  prayer.  And  in  that  great  day  of 
account  when  Pastor  and  people  stand  before  the  Judge,  each 
and  all  to  answer  for  the  fidelity  with  which  we  have  kept  the 
solemn  vows  which  we  entered  into  at  the  beginning  of  this 
pastorate,  may  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  find  some  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  His  name. 

"The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee;  The  Lord  make 
His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  The 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 

"Yours  in  Chirstian  love,  Thomas  A.  Emerson.” 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  24,  1885,  it  was  resolved  that 
"Whereas  our  Pastor  has  resigned  his  office,  to  take  effect  in  June, 
Therefore,  Resolved,  that  while  we  reluctantly  consent  to  the  same, 
we  wish  to  put  on  record  and  express  to  him  and  the  sister  churches, 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  us.  For,  in  the  eleven  years 
of  his  pastorate  he  has  ever  shown  himself  a  gentleman,  a  growing 
Christian,  a  preacher  of  increasing  ability  and  power,  a  lover  of  the 
truth,  an  example  of  its  teachings,  and  has  made  an  especial  growth 
in  love  for,  and  wisdom  in,  his  pastoral  work;  in  all  things  showing 
a  purpose  to  do  with  his  might  whatsoever  his  hands  found  to  do,  and 
to  feed  the  Church  which  God  has  purchased  with  his  blood;  thereby 
greatly  endearing  himself  to  us.  We  deeply  mourn  the  breaking  up 
of  the  relation  existing  between  us  and  shall  ever  highly  esteem  and 
love  him  and  his  loving  and  faithful  wife." 

In  his  farewell  sermon,  Sunday,  June  28,  1885,  Rev.  Emerson 
preached  from  the  text  "Be  ye  helpers  of  one  another’s  joys,"  and  said 
"This  is  the  purpose  of  the  ministry  and  the  obligations  resting  at  all 
times  upon  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  'feed  the  stock’  and  be  an 
exemplar  for  good."  He  next  spoke  of  what  he  had  tried  to  be  to  his 
people,  enumerated  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  during  the  11 
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years  of  his  pastorate  and  that  during  that  time  over  70  persons  had 
joined  the  Church.  According  to  the  records,  the  sermon  was  listened 
to  with  the  closest  attention  and  many  were  visibly  affected  to  tears. 

To  quote  one  writer,  "Mr.  Emerson’s  sweetness  and  kindliness 
of  disposition  made  him  an  ideal  pastor  and  his  intellectual  attainments 
and  his  spirituality,  coupled  with  his  constructive  ability  and  his  cul¬ 
tivated  use  of  language,  had  their  effect  on  his  preaching.” 


REV.  ALFRED  A.  ELLSWORTH 
1886-1900 

Born  July  12,  1832  in  Bath,  Me.,  Studied  at  Bridgeton  and  Lewis¬ 
ton  Academies;  graduated  in  1858  from  Amherst  College.  Taught 
school  for  one  year  in  Colrain,  Mass.  Attended  Union  Theological 
School,  New  York  City,  and  graduated  in  1861  from  Andover 
Theological  School.  Served  churches  in  Milford,  Mass.,  1863- 
1865,  Union  Church  of  Weymouth  and  Braintree,  as  supply  min¬ 
ister;  Waterloo,  Iowa,  five  years;  First  Congregational  Church, 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  nine  years.  Married  in  1862,  Angelina  G.  Cook 
of  Milford.  Six  children,  James  D.,  George  D.,  born  in  Milford; 
Alfred  J.  and  Samuel  W.  in  Weymouth,  and  Julia  and  Fannie  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  Served  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Brain¬ 
tree,  as  supply  pastor  for  one  year,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  by 
Ecclesiastical  Council  Sept.  23,  1886;  resigned  his  pastorate  in 
1900,  and  retired  to  Quincy,  where  he  died  January  12,  1910. 


After  serving  the  First  Congregational  Church,  as  a  supply  min¬ 
ister  for  nearly  a  year  after  his  first  sermon  on  August  29,  1885,  Mr. 
Ellsworth  was  called  to  a  permanent  pastorate  on  June  12,  1886.  His 
letter  of  acceptance  said  in  part: 

"After  giving  the  matter  prayerful  consideration  and 
with  a  deep  consciousness  of  my  imperfections  yet,  in  the 
faith  that  the  water  of  eternal  life  may  be  in  earthern  vessels, 
and  that  God  is  able  to  bless  humble  means  to  the  building 
up  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  since  after  almost  a  year’s 
experience  I  have  found  the  Church  sympathizing  helpers  in 
my  labors  and  the  congregation  ready  listeners  to  the  truth 
presented,  giving  me  reason  to  believe  in  a  continuance  of 
support;  therefore,  I  herewith  accept  your  invitation  to  be¬ 
come  your  pastor  upon  the  terms  proposed  ($1,900  and  the 
use  of  the  parsonage  and  five  weeks  annual  vacation ) .  Some 
day  early  in  September  next  would  be  agreeable  to  me  as  the 
time  to  convene  the  Council. 
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"The  work  before  us  is  arduous,  the  responsibilities  grave. 

I  shall  need  to  draw  largely  upon  your  patience,  your  charity, 
and  your  prayers,  that  Christs  church  may  be  built  up  in  this 
community,  but  God’s  promises  are  faithful,  and  we  shall  be 
helpers  together  with  Him,  if  we  rely  upon  His  strength  and 
not  our  own.” 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  described  by  the  editor  of  the  Braintree  Observer 
as  "a  man  of  rare  ability  and  of  mature  judgment  and  it  is  not  straining 
the  truth  in  the  least  when  we  say  that  the  clerical  ability  of  the  town 
has  been  signally  increased  by  his  settlement  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  He  is  a  man,  moreover,  of  culture  and  possesses 
instinctively  fine  cultural  and  literary  tastes  and  he  is  just  the  man  to 
catch  the  inspiration  exhalant  from  the  rich  association  and  tradition 
inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  First  Church.” 

Mr.  Ellsworth  had  had  many  interesting  experiences  before  coming 
to  Braintree.  In  1862,  he  received  a  call  to  Milford,  Mass,  which  he 
accepted  and  Prof.  Edward  A.  Park  of  Andover  preached  the  ordination 
sermon.  After  three  years  he  was  requested  by  the  Congregational 
Council  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  church  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
The  first  services  were  held  in  a  hospital,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
soldiers.  An  editor  of  the  local  paper,  objecting  strenuously  to  the 
establishment  of  the  church,  threatened  him  with  hanging  if  he  did 
not  leave  the  town  inside  of  24  hours.  This  threat  only  increased  the 
interest  in  the  church  services  and  the  incident  passed  off  without 
tragedy.  While  at  Newbern  commissions  were  held  by  Mr.  Ellsworth 
under  the  American  Home  Missionary  and  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  Also,  he  received  an  appointment  under  Gen.  Howard 
of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  as  cashier  of  the  branch  of  the  Freedman’s 
Bank.  He  made  addresses  to  the  Freedman  in  regard  to  their  political 
relation  and  obligations  to  become  educated  and  thrifty,  and  his  pub¬ 
lished  tracts  afterwards  grew  into  the  Republican  newspaper  in  New¬ 
bern,  arousing  opposition  to  northern  interference. 

Considerable  repair  and  renovation  was  accomplished  in  the 
Meeting-House  during  the  year  of  1885,  and  the  organ  was  repaired 
and  put  in  good  order,  while  the  furnaces  which  had  been  in  very  poor 
condition  were  repaired  and  rebuilt.  But  the  biggest  success  of  the 
year  was  the  manner  of  collecting  the  yearly  income  by  the  newly 
adopted  weekly  offering  by  pledges,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year’s 
trial,  one  hundred  and  fifty  regular  subscribers  were  listed  on  the  books. 
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This  financial  success  encouraged  the  Church  members  to  start  plans 
to  build  a  vestry  or  chapel  connected  to  the  back  of  the  Meeting-House 
which  would  provide  a  meeting  place  for  small  groups,  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations,  church  meetings  and  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Assessor’s  report  for  the  year  1889  lists  many  improvements 
to  the  Meeting-House :  removal  of  the  organ  to  the  rear  of  the  pulpit; 
a  new  carpet  planned;  and  the  choir  and  speaker’s  stand  had  been 
rearranged.  In  1890,  "the  Sabbath  services  were  very  well  attended 
and  have  given  general  satisfaction  both  as  regards  the  preaching  and 
music.  The  Sunday  School  has  enjoyed  its  new  conveniences  (in  the 
new  chapel)  and  the  general  gifts  and  efforts  of  the  members  and 
friends  has  enabled  the  Assessors  not  only  to  meet  current  expenses  and 
reduce  the  Parish  debt,  but  water  has  been  piped  into  the  parsonage  and 
other  repairs  made.”  However,  in  1892,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  adopt 
a  modification  of  the  pew  assignment  plan  which  helped  with  the 
revenue  but  did  not  solve  the  financial  problems,  and  the  Assessors’ 
reported  "probably  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  Parish  will  never  be 
satisfactory  until  the  receipts  equal  the  expenditures.” 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1895  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  "Whereas  at  the  last  annual  meeting  a  year  ago,  the  Parish 
found  itself  in  debt  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars  and  looked  forward 
to  a  year  of  general  depression  with  the  Meeting-House  sadly  in  need 
of  painting  and  repairs  and  whereas:  a  few  gentlemen  generously  came 
forward  and  assumed  the  expense  of  painting  and  repairing  the  church 
and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Thorndike  volunteered  to  furnish  the  chapel  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  chandelier  to  our  great  comfort  and  delight,  therefore 
voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  parish  be  extended  to  the  persons  referred 
to  and  that  this  vote  be  spread  upon  the  records.”  In  1898  the  Church 
voted  sufficient  money  to  wire  and  light  the  Meeting-House. 

At  least  two  of  Rev.  Ellsworth’s  sermons  have  been  published  and 
offer  some  insight  into  his  particular  line  of  expression  and  sermonizing. 
Of  "Law  and  Order”  delivered  on  April  5,  1891,  he  said:  "Let  us  be 
faithful,  as  before  our  God,  in  the  use  of  our  citizenship;  let  us  learn 
obedience  as  good  soldiers;  let  us  be  true  to  the  roll  of  God  and  the 
State,  brave  and  alert  for  our  national  integrity.  Then,  after  the 
rebellious  elements  of  irreligion  and  illegality  and  disorder  have  ex¬ 
hausted  themselves  by  their  own  destructive  instruments,  we  shall  see 
a  vigorous  nationality,  enjoying  peace  under  law;  mobs  shall  be  smoth¬ 
ered  and  the  people  be  free.”  And  in  a  sermon  on  "Christian  Unity,” 
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January  1,  1895,  he  wrote:  "National  life,  patriotism,  statesmanship 
do  not  attempt  to  annihilate  the  very  largest  scope  of  individual  judg- 
mnt.  Their  very  existence  depends  on  this  liberty,  while  love  of  country 
must  be  in  the  heart  and  this  unifies  all  in  any  great  crisis.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you,  not  in  meats  and  drinks  but  righteousness,  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unless  these  are  the  principles  of  unity, 
there  is  not  spiritual  unity.  Wherever  these  are,  there  is  Christ’s  prayer 
realized  and  we  should  recognize  the  fact  and  rejoice  in  it.” 

On  March  18,  1900,  Rev.  Ellsworth  wrote  the  following  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  Church:  "It  has  long  been  my  purpose  to  withdraw  from 
this  pastorate  on  the  completion  of  fifteen  years’  service.  The  present 
seems  to  me  a  fitting  time  to  carry  out  my  intention,  giving  you,  and 
allowing  myself,  the  six  months’  notification  stipulated  in  our  compact. 
My  resignation  is  now  offered  to  the  church  for  their  action,  and  may 
afterwards  be  submitted  to  the  parish  for  their  concurrence.  At  a  proper 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  unite  with  you  in  calling  a  mutual  council  for 
my  dismission.  Rejoicing  in  your  growth  and  prosperity,  and  wishing 
you  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  I  am  most  sincerely, 
Your  brother  in  Christ,  A.  A.  Ellsworth.” 

The  following  recorded  resolutions  concern  Mr.  Ellsworth’s 
resignation:  "The  members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Braintree  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  their  pastor,  Rev.  Alfred  A. 
Ellsworth,  desire  to  put  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  rendered  during  his  pastorate  of  fifteen  years. 

"Bringing  to  this  pulpit  a  wealth  of  experience  gained  by  varied 
services  in  the  East,  the  South  and  the  West  he  has  based  his  preaching 
on  the  abiding  and  eternal  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
underlie  all  forms  and  all  creeds.  At  a  time  when  the  deep  questions 
of  life  have  been  profoundly  stirring  the  thoughts  of  the  people  and 
in  many  cases  have  disturbed  ancient  foundations,  he  has  been  able 
to  present  the  abiding  and  the  permanent  in  place  of  the  transient  and 
temporary,  and  has  helped  struggling  souls  to  find  a  satisfactory  resting- 
place.  As  a  citizen  he  has  been  public  spirited,  voicing  the  thoughts 
of  the  community  on  patriotic  and  festival  occasions,  illustrating  and 
enforcing  the  connection  between  righteousness  of  life  and  stability 
of  government. 

"The  steady  accession  of  new  members  has  indicated  a  healthy 
growth  and  building  of  a  commodious  and  convenient  chapel  has 
marked  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  parish.  We  commend 
him  to  the  churches  as  a  thoughtful  and  original  preacher,  discerning 
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the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  relation  of  all  events  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  We  would  also  unite  in  recognizing  the  efficiency,  grace,  and 
courtesy  of  his  wife,  who  has  contributed  in  so  signal  a  manner  to  her 
husband’s  success.” 

On  September  16,  1900,  Rev.  Ellsworth  preached  his  farewell 
sermon  and  on  the  following  Thursday,  a  reception  was  held  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  in  the  vestry.  The  Ellsworths  lived  in  Quincy  for 
about  ten  years  before  his  death,  January  12,  1910.  During  the  interval 
after  his  resignation,  he  had  participated  in  many  occasions  at  the 
Church,  the  most  memorable  being  the  200th  Anniversary  celebration 
in  1907. 


REV.  FREDERICK  W.  BURROWS 
1901  - 1906 

From  September  1900  until  June  1901,  First  Church  was  without 
a  resident  minister  and  a  number  of  candidates  were  considered  before 
the  following  call  was  issued  to  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Burrows,  minister 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  Hillsboro  Bridge,  N.  H.: 

"In  behalf  of  both  Church  and  Parish  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Braintree,  Mass.,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  extend  the  following  call.  On  May  8th,  the 
Church  voted  unanimously  to  extend  the  call  to  you  as  our 
pastor.  May  14th,  the  Parish  voted  unanimously  to  concur 
in  the  action  of  the  Church  and  to  extend  to  you  a  call  for 
three  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  for  the  first  year  and  an 
additional  $100  for  moving  expenses  and  the  use  of  the 
parsonage,  water  and  electric  lights  free  of  expense;  and  to  be 
given  one  month’s  vacation  each  year.  Each  party  to  this 
contract  to  be  given  a  ninety  days’  notice  in  case  either  party 
desires  to  discontinue,”  and  it  was  signed  by  Frank  H.  Dear- 
ing  for  the  special  committee. 

Mr.  Burrows’  reply  said  in  part:  "I  am  deeply  sensible 
of  the  high  honor  done  me  by  the  action  of  the  Braintree 
Congregational  Church  and  Parish  and  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  trust  you  ask  me  to  accept.  So  conscious  am  I  of  the 
solemn  responsibility  that  one  assumes  who  enters  upon  the 
pastorate  of  a  church  that,  even  were  I  worthy  of  your  high 
confidence,  it  could  be  only  through  the  belief  that  your 
prayers  were  ever  ascending  to  Him  a  part  of  whose  Kingdom 
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your  church  is,  and  by  whose  blessing  alone  it  can  succeed  that 
I  could  consent  to  such  an  action.  It  is  therefore  with  a  heavy 
and  yet  joyous  sense  of  leaning  upon  the  genuineness  of  your 
own  spiritual  life  and  faith  that  I  accept  the  call  to  become 
the  pastor  of  your  church  on  the  terms  nominated  in  your 
letter.  May  it  prove  that  His  own  providence  has  guided  us 
into  this  relationship  and  may  His  spirit  enlighten  our  under¬ 
standing  and  strengthen  our  weak  hands!  A  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  all  the  interests  that  must  be  conserved  leads  me 
to  name  Sunday,  June  16th,  1901,  as  the  date  for  beginning 
my  work  among  you.  Even  this  is  a  very  abrupt  closing  of  a 
relationship  that  involves  many  sacred  obligations.  Trusting 
that  this  will  not  be  found  to  conflict  with  your  interests, 

I  remain,  Yours  in  His  name,  Frederick  W.  Burrows.” 

Mr.  Burrows’  candidate  sermon,  preached  on  April  28,  1901, 
was  based  on  the  text  John  15:15,  "But  I  have  called  you  friends.” 
He  developed  his  sermon  around  four  thoughts;  first,  the  text  is  a  true 
representation  of  Christ;  second,  it  is  possible  of  realization;  third,  it 
emphasizes  the  true  relation  of  God  toward  us;  fourth,  it  contains  a 
yearning  invitation.  He  "preached  without  notes  and  made  a  very 
interesting  sermon  from  these  four  thoughts  and  there  were  many 
expressions  of  satisfaction  heard  after  the  service”  according  to  a  com¬ 
ment  in  the  "Braintree  Bee,”  a  local  newspaper  of  that  time.  The 
Hillsboro  (N.  H.)  Messenger  described  his  leaving  as  "regrettable  and 
expressed  their  commendation  as  an  able  preacher  and  a  faithful  min- 
ister. 

Only  a  few  short  months  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burrows  (Jennie 
Thatcher)  and  their  two  sons  moved  into  the  parsonage,  the  Church 
and  Parish  gave  Rev.  Burrows  a  recognition  service,  with  Dr.  William 
Gallagher  of  Thayer  Academy,  Rev.  G.  E.  Whitehouse  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Dewly  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  C.  F.  Hill  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Archibald  of  Brockton,  both  Congregational  ministers,  and  Rev. 
F.  R.  Griffin  of  All  Souls’  Church,  taking  part. 

One  of  the  first  problems  that  called  for  immediate  attention  the 
first  winter  Mr.  Burrows  was  the  minister  at  First  Church  was  major 
repairs  to  the  furnaces  in  both  the  chapel  and  the  Church.  At  first  it 
was  hoped  that  they  could  be  repaired,  but  four  new  furnaces  were 
finally  bought  for  $575.  This  devasting  blow  to  the  treasury  prompted 
Mr.  Burrows  to  suggest  a  new  and  drastic  financial  plan  —  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  canvas  committee  to  circularize  the  entire  Parish  and  Church 
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with  pledge  cards,  and  thus  was  born  the  first  "every  member  canvas” 
at  First  Church.  As  a  result,  $1,800  was  pledged  for  1902  and  $2,284 
for  1903  and  the  Church  had  made  a  start  towards  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 

In  July  1902,  the  first  of  five  stained  glass  windows  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  during  Mr.  Burrows’  ministry  was  unveiled.  This  was  described: 
"This  memorial  window  to  Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  east  side  and  is  a  handsome  combination  of  antique  and 
opalescent  glass.  It  is  of  gothic  design  and  in  the  center  panel  is  a  picture 
in  antique  glass  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  background  being  opalescent 
glass.  The  window  is  inscribed  as  follows:  In  Loving  Memory  of  Richard 
Salter  Storrs,  1787-1873,  'Fear  not  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father’s  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  Kingdom’.”  The  window  was  unveiled  by 
Grant  H.  Burrows,  son  of  the  minister,  and  was  executed  by  Hutchings, 
Murphy  &  Co.  of  Boston.  In  his  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  this  unveil¬ 
ing,  Rev.  Burrows  said:  "We  are  not  satisfied  with  building  a  merely 
material  memorial  to  Dr.  Storrs.  There  is  to  us  a  deeper  significance 
in  this  act  than  that.  We  desire  today  to  declare  our  sense  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  our  history,  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  whole  way  in  which 
He  has  led  us,  and  our  loyalty  to  all  that  is  truly  God-given  in  the  ideals 
both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present.” 

The  other  stained  glass  windows  were  presented  by  the  Thorndike 
family  (1902);  in  memory  of  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Davis  Hollis  (June 

1903) ;  in  memory  of  Robert  Elmer  Morrison,  organist  from  1859- 
1894  (November  1903);  and  in  memory  of  Sarah  Thayer  (October 

1904) .  During  1904,  the  South  Congregational  Church  of  South 
Braintree  celebrated  its  75  th  anniversary  and  on  June  27  th,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rows,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  presented  that  church  with  a  silver 
communion  cup.  Another  gift  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  came 
in  1902  when  a  new  communion  service  was  presented  by  Brother 
F.  E.  Arnold  and  others  and  used  for  the  first  time  on  September  7  th, 
1902. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  in  1905  was  held  on  two 
nights,  instead  of  one  as  had  been  the  practice.  The  first  night,  a  social 
and  Church  supper  preceded  the  annual  reports,  and  the  election  of 
officers  and  other  business  was  conducted  on  the  second  night.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  1906,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Church’s  founding  to  be  held  in  1907.  At  about 
this  time,  also,  the  practice  of  presenting  annual  reports  of  all  organi¬ 
zations  and  committees  was  introduced. 
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One  of  the  special  business  meetings  in  1905  was  concerned  with 
"a  report  from  those  who  have  been  interesting  themselves  in  making 
it  possible  to  have  a  motor  to  blow  the  Church  organ.”  One  of  the 
expenses  involved  a  2"  pipe  from  the  street  into  the  Church  at  a  cost 
of  $55,  and  the  whole  expense  amounted  to  $220,  most  of  which 
was  paid  by  special  gifts.  Before  the  meeting  appropriated  the  necessary 
balance  to  take  care  of  this  expense,  the  question  was  raised  concerning 
the  Town’s  use  of  the  Church  belfry  for  a  fire  alarm  free  of  expense 
and  it  was  suggested  that  in  return  for  this  privilege  the  town  should 
furnish  water  free  for  the  various  uses  in  the  Church.  The  matter  was 
placed  before  the  Town  at  the  next  town  meeting  but  no  report  was 
given  as  to  its  outcome. 

Extensive  repairs  in  the  chapel  in  the  summer  of  1904  greatly 
improved  its  appearance  and  were  carried  out  under  Mr.  Burrows’ 
direction.  The  Sunday  School  consumed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and 
attention  and  special  programs  or  "rally  days”  were  introduced  at 
Easter,  Christmas  and  Children’s  Day  in  place  of  the  Church  services. 
In  1906,  pennies  brought  by  the  children  on  their  birthdays  were  used 
to  give  them  a  large  birthday  party.  Bible  verse  learning  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  offering  of  rewards  and  Bibles  were  presented  to  those 
who  excelled. 

Mr.  Burrow’s  resignation  was  read  by  Rev.  Samuel  Morrison  from 
the  pulpit  at  the  morning  service  on  April  1,  1906,  as  follows:  "It 
having  become  my  evident  duty  to  leave  the  pastorate  of  your  Church, 
I  do  now,  with  heart-felt  regret  render  my  resignation.  My  decision  to 
do  so  is  final  and  could  not  be  changed  by  any  action  either  of  the 
Church  or  of  individuals.  May  I  add  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
Church  should  not  be  prospered  and  become  increasingly  useful  for 
many  years.  The  situation  seems  to  me  to  be  full  of  encouragement 
and  incentive  to  Christian  work.  May  God’s  blessing  attend  your 
efforts.  This  resignation  will  take  effect  at  the  earliest  date  on  which 
it  can  be  accepted.”  This  abrupt  and,  from  a  reading  of  the  records, 
unexpected  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Church  "with  deep  sorrow 
.  .  .  especially  after  nearly  five  years  of  faithful  and  successful  labors 
with  it,”  on  April  4,  1906. 
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REV.  THOMAS  SIMMS 
1906-1911 

Born  in  Bath,  England,  in  1854;  public  school  education  in  New 
York  City  and  Westfield,  N.  J.;  graduated  1883  from  Wesleyan 
University  as  president  of  his  class  and  class  orator;  short  ministry 
in  the  Methodist  Church;  nine  years  at  Congregational  Church, 

South  Manchester,  Conn.;  six  years  at  Congregational  Church, 
Middlebury,  Vt.;  five  years  at  First  Congregational  Church,  Brain¬ 
tree;  seven  years  at  Congregational  Church,  Gorham,  Me.;  and 
nearly  two  years  at  First  Congregational  Church,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Married  Miss  Nellie  B.  Swaine  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1887; 
children:  Henry,  Ruth,  Helen  and  Herbert.  Died  August  27, 

1920  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

During  the  short  term  of  Rev.  Simm’s  pastorate,  our  Church  cele¬ 
brated  its  200th  Anniversary,  and  69  members  were  received  into  the 
Church.  Following  a  call  from  the  Church,  Rev.  Simms  wrote  on  July 
30,  1906  from  Middlebury,  Vermont — : 

"In  response  to  the  unanimous  call  your  Church  and 
parish  have  extended  me  to  become  your  pastor,  teacher  and 
fellow  worker  I  would  say  that,  to  act  wisely,  I  have  had  this 
important  matter  under  long  and  careful  advisement. 

"My  impression  is  that  your  Church  offers  unusual 
opportunity  for  Christian  service  that  such  is  your  anxiety  for 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  Church  as  to  lead  you  to  heartily 
cooperate  with  your  pastor  in  all  wise  methods  for  such 
growth. 

"These  facts  together  with  the  unanimity  and  the  hearti¬ 
ness  of  the  call  have  greatly  aided  me  in  reaching  my  decision, 
to  accept  the  call,  which  I  now  do;  to  take  up  the  work  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  consistent  with  my  duties  to  my  present 
pastorate. 

"Craving  your  friendship,  patience,  prayers  and  con¬ 
tinual  co-operation,  and  trusting  God  for  leadership  and  bless¬ 
ing,  I  am 

"Most  sincerely  yours  in  Christian  fellowship  and  service, 

Thomas  Simms" 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  200th  Anniversary  celebration 
is  given  to  Mr.  Simms  who  served  as  a  very  able  chairman  of  the  general 
committee.  In  response  to  invitations  and  public  announcements,  people 
gathered  from  far  and  near  to  participate  in  the  three  day  event  which 
included  three  services  on  Sunday,  May  5  th,  the  morning  service  being 
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devoted  to  the  Anniversary  Sermon  and  reception  of  new  members, 
followed  by  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  former  ministers  participating;  the 
afternoon  to  the  Sunday  School  with  a  history  prepared  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Charles  S.  Bates;  and  in  the  evening,  a  program  devoted  to  "Our 
Workers  in  Other  Fields,”  especially  missionary. 

On  Monday,  May  6th,  three  historical  papers  were  presented  by 
Rev.  Frank  FI.  Palmer  on  conditions  in  the  town  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Church;  Dr.  William  Gallagher  on  the  first  150  years  of  the 
Church;  and  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Ellsworth  on  the  modern  Church.  The 
program  concluded  on  Tuesday  with  an  afternoon  of  reminiscing  and 
a  banquet  in  the  evening. 

Rev.  Simms  was  known  as  a  great  literary  scholar  and  his  anni¬ 
versary  sermon  was  based  on  the  Text:  "One  generation  shall  praise 
thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare  they  mighty  acts,”  and  in  it  he 
said:  "We  are  led  by  the  thought  of  the  text  to  consider  the  relation 
of  different  generations  to  each  other.  Theoretically  it  is  assumed  that 
each  generation  is  closely  related  to  its  immediate  predecessor  and 
successor,  and  often  this  is  true.  A  generation  of  men  is  able  to  do 
splendid  work  because  of  foundations  laid  and  superstructural  work  of 
preceding  generations.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  often  a  complete 
breaking  with  the  past.  Reactionary  periods,  reverses  and  losses  that 
must  be  remedied,  battles  that  have  to  be  refought.  To  avail  these 
reactions  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  in  every  age. 

"Since  the  work  of  man  is  so  fluctuating,  as  wise  workers  we  are 
forced  to  the  unescapable  duty  of  cooperation  with  God  in  His  eternal 
work.  This  fully  characterized  the  life  of  Christ,  and  it  ought  to 
characterize  each  of  our  lives  to  know  and  to  do  the  Father’s  will.  Not 
to  become  mere  time  servers,  but  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  such 
questions  as  the  peace  movement,  human  brotherhood,  and  religion 
to  their  ultimate  ends. 

"A  church  which  comes  to  such  an  anniversary  as  this,  rich  in 
memories  but  richer  still  in  something  other  than  memories  —  the  life 
of  the  eternal  God  —  keeping  it  bright  in  immortal  youth,  a  spirit  ever 
alive  to  present  demands  and  duties,  expectant  for  the  future,  profits  by 
such  occasions  as  this,  while  it  expresses,  in  no  uncertain  tones,  its 
gratitude  to  the  infinite  Father  for  guidance  and  its  confidence  with  the 
untried  future  because  of  His  unfailing  supplies.  In  the  presence  of 
memories  so  sacred,  surrounded  by  these  inspiring  associations  and 
encouraged  by  a  fruitful  past,  shall  we  not  use  these  days  of  reminiscence 
to  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  a  faith  that  is  real  and  to  the 
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glory  of  a  guiding  God?  Whatever  may  here  be  said,  all  will  agree 
that  not  unto  us  but  unto  God’s  great  name  be  the  glory  in  the  church 
throughout  all  ages,  for  His  is  the  only  permanent  church.” 

Rev.  Simms  delivered  a  sermon  on  June  4,  1911  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  ordination  and  installation  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Niles  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs  based  on 
I  Zacharius  5:  "Your  fathers,  where  are  they?  And  the  prophets,  do 
they  live  forever?”  This  sermon  was  printed  and  a  copy  may  be  found 
in  the  Church  vault  and  a  reading  of  it  will  reveal  both  Rev.  Simms’ 
deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  his  literary  style. 

Two  Church  procedures  were  introduced  while  Rev.  Simms  was 
in  Braintree  which  were  continued  in  some  form  down  even  to  the 
present  time.  One  of  them  was  the  practice  of  having  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Church  preceded  by  a  dinner.  The  other,  to  encourage 
the  continued  support  of  missionary  work  (which  in  1910  amounted 
to  $1,666)  the  Church  voted  to  use  the  duplex  envelope  for  weekly 
offerings  so  that  the  benevolence  gifts  could  be  received  weekly  instead 
of  monthly,  as  in  the  past. 

An  indication  of  the  esteem  with  which  Mr.  Simms  was  held,  not 
only  among  the  people  of  his  Church  but  in  the  town,  is  the  following 
exerpt  from  an  editorial  published  in  the  "Braintree  Bee”  when  his 
resignation  was  announced:  "We  are  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Simms  who 
moves  to  his  new  field  of  labor  in  Gorham,  Maine,  next  week.  Mr. 
Simms  has  always  been  a  bright,  earnest  worker  and  has  done  much 
good  in  our  midst  during  his  five  year  stay  with  us.  We  have  always 
found  him  a  very  pleasant  visitor  and  will  greatly  miss  him.  The  least 
his  many  friends  can  say  is  that  they  wish  him  abundance  of  success  in 
his  new  field,  and  may  happiness  and  contentment  be  his  lot  in  the 
future  forever.” 

Mr.  Simms  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Braintree  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  and  served  two  years  on  the  executive  committee. 
He  was  for  two  years  moderator  of  the  Norfolk  Ministers’  Union  and 
for  three  years  a  member  of  the  County  executive  committee.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Lookout  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Congre¬ 
gational  Club  of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  with  over  600  stewards  and 
served  upon  the  executive  committee  of  the  Boston  Minister’s  meeting. 

Mr.  Simms  remained  for  seven  years  at  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Gorham,  Maine  and  as  minister  for  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Ipswich,  Mass,  for  nearly  two  years  before  his  death  on  August  27, 
1920. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Simms,  1906-1911 


Rev.  Harry  Grimes,  1912  -  1930 


REV.  HARRY  GRIMES 

1912-1930 

Born  in  Avon,  Wisconsin,  March  11,  1882;  attended  schools 
there;  graduated  with  A.B.  degree  from  Beloit  College,  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  in  1905  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1908  with 
B.D.  degree.  His  pastorates  included  summers  at  Braintree  Hill, 

Vt.,  and  at  Mt.  Washington  in  1906  and  1907;  Windham  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Windham,  Conn.,  1908-1912;  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Braintree,  1912-1930;  Central  Congregational 
Church  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1930-1951.  Married,  Sept.  16, 

1908,  Miss  Nellie  Jean  Martin  of  Madison,  Wis.,  a  classmate  at 
Beloit  College.  One  daughter,  Margaret  Ross  (now  Mrs.  S.  Read 
Chatterton).  Since  1951,  Pastor  Emeritus  of  Central  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Newburyport.  Home  address,  9  Moseley  Ave¬ 
nue,  Newburyport. 

The  following  account  of  his  eighteen  year  pastorate  in  Braintree 
was  written  by  Rev.  Grimes,  at  the  request  of  the  compiler  of  this 
history,  and,  being  in  his  own  words,  the  account  is  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  knew  the  Grimes  family  while  they  lived  in  Braintree  or 
may  have  become  acquainted  with  them  since. 

"When  we  came  to  Braintree  there  was  a  lot  of  the  real,  old 
Braintree  left.  There  were  only  a  few  autos,  save  those  in  the  hands 
of  the  well-to-do.  There  were  no  auto  taxicabs.  Mr.  Hill’s  queer  old 
depot  carriages  carried  train  passengers  to  their  homes,  even  when 
taxis  became  more  prevalent.  So  you  can  picture  the  young  pastor  and 
his  wife  in  early  April  1912,  riding  from  the  station  to  84  Hollis 
Avenue  in  one  of  those  carriages,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  driven  from 
a  very  high  driver’s  seat.  We  had  our  one  child,  Margaret,  five  months 
old,  in  an  elaborately  trimmed  clothes  basket  and  she  had  slept  all  the 
way  from  Windham,  Conn,  to  Braintree.  I  did  not  want  to  waken  her 
and  the  basket  was  too  large  to  go  through  the  carriage  door.  Mr.  Hill 
did  not  know  what  to  do  but  I  helped  him  out  by  saying  I  would  ride 
up  on  the  high  seat  with  him  and  hold  the  basket  on  my  knees.  So 
that’s  the  way  the  Grimes’  rode  up  through  town  to  spend  over  eighteen 
years  in  the  parsonage. 

"We  never  saw  the  old  church  building,  a  very  large,  wooden, 
Gothic  structure  which  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  just  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  before  this  young  preacher  gave  his  candidating  sermon 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  candidating  sermon,  however,  was  discarded 
for  "The  Building  of  a  Church”  (material  and  spiritual) .  Many  people 
felt  that  the  burning  of  the  old  building  was  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
because  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  heat  it  in  winter,  and  it  had  very 
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inadequate  facilities  for  social  and  educational  work.  On  that  Sunday, 
people  were  mourning  more  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Will  May  hew,  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Church,  than  over  the  loss  of  the  building. 
He  had  a  fatal  heart  attack  as  a  result  of  working  so  hard  to  save  the 
furnishings  in  the  Chapel. 

"By  the  time  the  new  minister  arrived  in  April,  a  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  elected  with  Walter  O.  Hastings  as  chairman,  and 
George  F.  Newton,  architect,  was  ready  to  submit  plans.  People  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  plans  presented,  but  because  of  a  large  gift  offered 
with  the  requirement  that  the  Church  must  be  dedicated  without  debt, 
and  because  of  other  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  committee,  the 
architect  was  asked  to  cut  the  plans  to  a  point  where  the  building  could 
be  built  free  of  debt.  To  my  mind,  we  made  a  great  mistake  at  that 
point,  and  that  mistake  has  made  it  difficult  to  enlarge  the  present 
building.  Very  few  people  seemed  to  realize  how  rapidly  the  community 
and  the  Church  were  going  to  grow.  However,  it  was  a  very  happy 
occasion  when  in  June  1913,  we  held  a  week  of  services  centered  around 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Church.  We  met  in  Delta  Hall  for  about 
a  year  and  then  moved  into  the  Parish  House  while  the  sanctuary  was 
being  completed.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  war,  which  proved  to 
be  the  First  World  War,  broke  out  in  Europe. 

"During  the  winter  of  1914-1915,  because  of  the  War,  there 
were  great  business  changes  which  put  many  out  of  work  and  made 
it  hard  for  some  businessmen.  We  had  a  committee,  called  the  Social 
Service  Committee,  headed  by  Marcus  L.  Urann,  a  lawyer  and  the  head 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co.  This  Committee  and  the  Minister  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  goocj  thing  to  start  a  Wednesday  Church  Night  for 
fellowship  and  entertainment  and  perhaps  a  means  of  helping  some  who 
were  in  need.  There  was  something  planned  for  the  whole  family  and 
we  closed  at  an  early  hour  with  a  devotional  service.  It  worked  splen¬ 
didly  for  a  while,  but  we  soon  ran  out  of  ingenuity.  Moving  pictures 
were  popular  but  to  see  good  pictures  we  had  to  go  to  Boston,  there 
being  no  moving  picture  theater  in  Braintree  at  the  time.  The  Nicolo- 
dians,  which  were  sometimes  run  in  a  hall  down  near  the  station,  were 
not  fit  for  children  and  youth  to  see.  Mr.  Urann  told  the  Minister  that 
he  would  present  the  Church  with  the  finest  moving  picture  machine 
made,  if  the  Minister  would  get  the  Church  authorities  to  allow  its  use 
in  the  Parish  House.  To  the  Minister’s  surprise,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  and  so  it  happened  that  for  five  years,  the  only  moving 
picture  entertainment  given  in  that  part  of  Braintree  was  shown  in  the 
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First  Church  Parish  House  on  Wednesday  night  for  adults  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  for  children.  Mrs.  William  Rogers,  Mrs.  George 
Treat  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Woodsum  did  splendid  service  in  going  to  Boston 
and  selecting  pictures  fit  to  be  shown.  This  program  was  given  to  the 
community  at  cost,  not  including  the  heat  and  light.  This  piece  of 
work,  while  doing  very  little  for  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  Church, 
did  buy  a  lot  of  good  will  in  the  community  and  helped  the  Church  to 
grow  in  membership  because  people  felt  it  was  a  real  service. 

"It  was  during  those  early  years  that  we  organized  the  Church 
School  Training  School,  patterning  it  after  the  Superintendents  Union 
which  met  monthly  in  Ford  Hall,  Boston.  Able  men  supported  our 
project  and  raised  the  money  and  very  soon  we  had  a  large  enrollment, 
coming  from  Braintree  and  surrounding  towns.  During  the  winter  of 
1920,  three  blizzards  in  early  February  necessitated  a  curtailment  of 
the  school  for  six  weeks  and  the  enrollment  was  sadly  cut.  The  financial 
sponsors  felt  that  they  could  not  maintain  a  smaller  school  as  the  budget 
had  to  cover  the  cost  of  Boston  University  instructors,  so  the  school  was 
finally  closed. 

"While  the  school  was  still  operating  there  was  a  teacher  who 
gave  courses  in  pageantry.  The  Pastor  conceived  the  idea  that  the  First 
Church  should  celebrate  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  (in  1920)  by  putting 
on  a  'Pageant  of  the  Pilgrims,’  written  by  Prof.  Emerson  of  Boston 
University.  We  secured  this  teacher  as  coach  and  a  committee  had 
cast  the  pageant,  when  the  teacher  found  it  impossible  to  continue. 
So  the  Pastor,  who  had  never  done  anything  in  pageantry,  found  a 
pageant  on  his  hands  to  be  given  with  a  large  cast  on  an  announced 
date.  In  desperation  he  rushed  to  Mrs.  Sophie  Blunt  for  help.  She  was 
a  tower  of  strength  and  ability  and  Mr.  Blunt,  a  natural  born  actor, 
starred  in  the  part  of  Elder  Brewster.  I  cannot  say  that  the  production 
was  a  wonderful  work  of  art  but  it  brought  its  message  and  the  people 
asked  us  to  put  on  a  Christmas  Pageant.  So  we  presented  Prof.  Augustine 
Smith’s  'Light  of  the  World’  just  before  Christmas.  It  packed  the 
Church  for  two  nights.  After  that,  at  least  one  pageant  was  produced 
each  year  for  a  long  time.  Mrs.  Howard  Blewett  and  Miss  Caroline 
Converse  did  splendid  service  in  helping  to  produce  them,  and  my 
good  friend  to  this  day,  Lucius  Qualey,  used  to  give  us  colored  lighting 
which  would  have  cost  us  hundreds  of  dollars  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  Christian  interest  in  the  work.  He  arranged  the  lighting  so  that 
it  could  be  operated  from  a  temporary  switchboard  in  the  balcony. 
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"Two  very  memorable  and  interesting  programs  happened  in  1930 
near  the  end  of  my  pastorate.  The  first  was  the  pilgrimage  of  1,200 
British  Congregationalists  to  the  United  States  to  hold  a  service  and 
place  a  wreath  on  Plymouth  Rock.  For  a  lot  of  these  people,  this  was 
the  one  trip  of  their  lives.  They  landed  in  Boston  on  the  "Adriatic”  on 
a  Sunday  morning  in  springtime.  They  were  met  and  welcomed  by 
representatives  of  the  Boston  Congregational  Club  and  taken  to  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  for  services  and  given  Sunday  dinner  by  members 
of  the  various  Churches  they  had  attended.  Their  program  included 
an  evening  service  in  Park  St.  Church,  invitations  to  homes  in  and 
around  Boston  for  night’s  lodging;  a  bus  trip  about  the  city  on  Monday, 
a  meeting  in  the  State  House  where  the  Log  of  the  'Mayflower’  was 
read;  a  church  service  in  the  evening  at  which  Dr.  Eaton  of  Beloit 
College  was  the  speaker  and  a  trip  to  Plymouth  Rock  where  they  were 
to  have  their  own  service  and  then  depart  by  special  train  for  New 
York. 

"When  this  program  was  announced  at  the  Boston  Club  and  a 
call  was  given  for  Churches  to  volunteer  to  entertain,  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  and  said  the  First  Church  in  Braintree  would  take  forty  of  them. 
On  the  way  home  I  wondered  whether  or  not  I  could  find  homes  to 
entertain  that  number  but  the  people  were  so  enthusiastic  that  I  could 
have  found  entertainment  for  double  that  number. 

"Some  very  humorous  things  happened  in  this  episode.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Stanwood  Hollis  volunteered  to  take  four,  preferably  with  a 
Welch  background  to  please  Mrs.  Hollis’  mother.  I  found  a  Minister 
and  his  wife  and  two  of  their  friends,  all  Welch,  and  brought  them 
to  the  Hollis  home  where  they  were  heartily  greeted  in  Welch.  Later 
in  the  evening,  after  all  had  gone  to  bed,  Mr.  Hollis  walked  up  through 
the  hall- ways,  and  lo  and  behold!  outside  each  guest’s  door  were  shoes 
put  out  to  be  shined,  after  the  British  custom.  Not  wanting  to  call  his 
maids  to  do  the  job,  Mr.  Hollis  gathered  up  the  shoes  and  polished 
them  himself.  His  close  friends  joked  him  for  many  a  day,  asking  if 
he  made  his  money  blacking  boots. 

"Another  part  of  the  1930  Puritan  celebration  was  the  Puritan 
Colonial  service  we  held  in  the  sanctuary,  in  connection  with  the  display 
of  material  brought  together  by  our  new  Historical  Society  and  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  upper  Parish  House.  We  had  a  dinner  in  the  lower  hall  and 
the  requirement  was  that  each  person  must  come  in  old  fashioned 
costume  and  pay  a  price  large  enough  to  cover  the  dinner  and  the  rented 
Puritan  costumes  used  in  the  Church  service  to  follow. 
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"When  the  hour  arrived,  Puritans,  in  military  costume,  led  the 
people  to  Church.  We  had  Mr.  Blunt  to  line  out  the  hymns;  there  were 
two  tithing  men  with  their  proper  equipment  to  keep  order.  Mr.  Henry 
Chrystie  was  a  special  tithing  man  to  keep  the  Puritan  boys  quiet  who 
were  sitting  up  front.  There  were  some  Quakers  present,  led  by  Mrs. 
Blunt  and  at  one  point  they  disturbed  the  meeting.  There  were  also  a 
few  Indians.  I  preached  the  sermon  and  Rev.  John  Poland  (of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church)  acted  as  Associate  Minister.  Everything  that  was  said 
or  done  followed  the  usual  Colonial  Church.  The  sermon,  'The  Sov- 
reignty  of  God’  had  been  preached  in  a  Puritan  pulpit,  leading  up  to 
the  peroration  of  Jonathan  Edwards’  sermon  'Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an 
Angry  God’  in  which  he  pictures  God  holding  a  sinner  over  the  pit  of 
a  burning  Hell  as  one  might  hold  a  loathsome  spider  over  a  cauldron 
of  fire.  I  proclaimed  the  peroration  as  though  I  really  meant  every 
word  and  when  I  finished  there  was  silence  for  a  moment  and  then 
the  congregation  burst  into  laughter.  Mr.  Poland  closed  the  service 
dramatically  by  saying  that  the  Puritan  government  in  England  had 
fallen  and  Charles  II  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  All  was 
consternation  as  he  told  what  that  might  mean  to  the  Massachusetts 
Colony. 

"Preaching  and  leading  a  congregation  in  spiritual  ideals  during 
the  period  called  'The  Roaring  Twenties’  was  a  difficult  task,  more 
difficult  than  in  the  forty-four  years  of  my  active  ministry.  Something 
of  moral  fiber  and  spiritual  faith  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  life 
during  the  War.  The  automobile,  radios,  new  gadgets  and  other 
pleasures  constantly  attracted  more  people  and  the  attendance  dropped. 
It  was  inspiring  therefore  to  watch  First  Church  grow  and  to  receive 
groups  of  over  fifty  into  the  Church,  the  largest  group  being  sixty-four. 
As  time  went  on,  great  numbers  of  men  were  playing  the  Stock  Market 
on  a  seventy-five  percent  margin,  people  were  buying  more  than  they 
could  afford  on  the  installment  plan,  and  finally  the  bubble  burst  in 
November,  1929. 

"I  left  Braintree  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  great  financial  crash, 
and  the  new  situation  began  to  bring  economic  extravagances  and  cheap 
and  false  ideas  about  the  Church  down  to  earth.  The  time  had  come 
when  I  must  decide  whether  to  stay  in  Braintree  for  a  longer  pastorate 
or  to  seek  another  Church.  To  try  to  finish  my  ministry  in  Braintree 
seemed  unfair  to  those  who  might  wish  a  change  and  perhaps  not  the 
best  thing  for  myself.  I  had  worked  hard  in  a  commuter’s  suburb,  con¬ 
stantly  following  the  moving  van  in  and  out;  so  I  decided  to  accept  a 
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call  to  a  fine  Church  in  a  small  city  (Newburyport) .  The  people  of 
both  these  Churches  in  which  I  spent  nearly  forty  years  of  my  ministry, 
mean  to  myself  and  wife  more  than  we  can  ever  express. 

"When  we  left  First  Church,  I  said  to  several  that  if  we  were 
just  coming  to  the  Church  for  a  new  pastorate,  I  would  feel  that 
it  was  the  greatest  opportunity  on  the  South  Shore.  Now  it  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  twice  the  membership  of  1930.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  First  Church  and  its  splendid  Minister  on  the  celebration 
of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  this  great  Church.” 

The  Church  register  records  that  550  people  joined  the  Church 
between  1912  and  Mr.  Grimes’  resignation  in  1930,  an  average  of 
about  30  members  a  year.  This  growth  foreshadowed  the  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  1940’s  when  greater  numbers  moved  to  the  suburbs  and 
all  towns  around  Boston  were  growing  rapidly. 

REV.  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HOLLAND 

1931-1934 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1878;  son  of  Alexander  and 
Mary  Peterson  Holland.  Graduated  from  Bucknell  University  and 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary;  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1903. 

Served  Churches  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Livermore  Falls, 

Me.,  and  Westboro,  Somerville  and  Adams,  Mass.,  before  coming 
to  Braintree  in  1931.  Member  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity 
and  active  in  Masonic  Order.  Married  Miss  Rose  F.  Stifler,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Stifler  of  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  faculty. 

Four  children:  Jean  F.,  Richard  P.,  James,  and  Winfield  S.,  Jr. 
Resigned  on  May  20,  1934;  died  June  18,  1934,  after  an  illness  of 
four  months  with  a  heart  condition.  Buried  in  historic  cemetery 
where  rest  three  of  his  predecessors:  Rev.  Weld,  Rev.  Niles  and 
Dr.  Storrs. 

Brief  as  Rev.  Holland’s  pastorate  was,  he  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  people  of  the  Church  because  of  his  sincerity  and  deep 
religious  faith.  His  service  to  the  Church  came  at  a  very  difficult  time 
because  of  the  depression.  He  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  strength 
to  develop  a  continuing  program  of  assistance  to  those  who  were  in 
need  of  food  and  clothing  in  and  outside  of  the  Parish  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  setting  up  a  definite  program  of  regular  contributions  of  the 
necessities  of  life  at  Sunday  morning  services,  called  "Pantry”  and 
"Wardrobe”  Sundays. 

Just  as  he  had  served  in  each  of  the  churches  and  communities, 
before  coming  to  Braintree,  Rev.  Holland  was  a  loyal  and  helpful 
worker  in  social,  civic  and  inter-church  relations.  He  had  a  very 
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agreeable  and  pleasing  manner  and  disposition  and  proved  himself 
to  be  a  tireless  worker  and  an  able  administrator,  diligent  in  giving 
faithful  and  sympathetic  care  to  the  sick  and  aged.  He  was  especially 
successful  in  his  work  with  the  young  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  225th  anniversary  of 
the  Church’s  organization,  Mr.  Holland  served  as  general  chairman  of 
the  Church’s  observance  and  prepared  and  published  in  the  "Braintree 
Observer”  an  interesting,  condensed  history  of  the  Church  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  research.  In  his  annual  report  in  January  1933,  Mr. 
Holland  wrote:  Of  all  that  we  enjoyed  through  those  weeks  of  our 
celebration,  our  speakers,  the  anniversary  hymn,  the  anniversary  ban¬ 
quet,  the  historical  exhibit,  the  service  of  commemoration  in  the  First 
Parish  Cemetery,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  highest  of  the 
high  lights  of  the  observance.  The  memorial  tablet  which  graces  the 
auditorium  of  our  church,  and  the  deposit  of  inspiring  memories  in  all 
our  hearts,  are  ties  which  bind  us  to  a  noble  past.  As  we  face  a  new 
year  of  sendee  in  the  church,  there  is  an  even  greater  need  than  the 
fact  of  wide-spread  poverty  may  indicate.  There  are  needs  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  us  all.  Our  deeper  need  is  for  faith,  courage  and  steadfast¬ 
ness.  We  need  especially  those  values  and  realities  with  which  the 
church  deals.  May  we  all  seek  to  go  forward  with  a  prayer  that  we  be 
drawn  nearer  to  the  Master  of  us  all,  and  that  we  may  feel  increasingly 
His  strong  presence  in  our  work." 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Church,  dated  January  25,  1934, 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  wrote: 

"The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree  has 
ministered  to  generation  after  generation  of  people  in  this 
town  .  .  .  children  have  been  trained  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  souls  have  been  quickened,  lives  have 
been  changed  and  men  and  women  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God  and  of  their  fellowmen  because  this 
Church  has  been  here  through  the  years.  I  ask  your  loyalty 
to  me  as  your  pastor;  your  support  of  your  pastor's  sendees 
and  of  his  endeavors.  Pastors,  however,  come  and  they  go. 

And  so  my  request  is  something  more  than  a  selfish,  personal 
one.  What  I  ask  tonight  and  ask  urgently,  having  in  mind 
what  this  Church  has  done  in  the  past,  and  the  larger  things 
it  may  easily  do  in  the  future  if  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is 
right;  what  I  ask  is  your  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  Church, 
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your  support  of  this  Church,  your  personal,  willing  and 
glad  cooperation  in  its  work  for  God.” 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Holland  from  the  pastorate  and  notice  of 
his  temporary  retirement  from  the  Congregational  ministry  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  deep  regret  by  members  of  the  Church.  Although  he  had 
been  ill  for  some  months,  it  was  hoped  that  an  extended  rest  would 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  return  to  his  pulpit.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  were  a  portion  of  his  letter  of  resignation  and  give  an  insight 
into  his  character  and  are,  in  a  way,  his  message  for  all  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  Church  members: 

"To  dissolve  the  bands  uniting  pastor  and  people  is 
never  an  easy  matter.  To  remove  one’s  self  entirely  from  the 
active  ministry  after  over  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  arouses  deep  personal  emotions.  It  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  the  results  of  a  sermon,  of  a  prayer,  of  a  life.  I 
do  hope  and  pray  that  this  pastorate  of  mine,  short  though  it 
has  been,  may  have  meant  for  many  of  you  an  enrichment  of 
life,  and  an  encouragement  and  an  inspiration  always  to  seek 
the  highest  and  the  best. 

"I  have  been  with  you,  some  of  you,  in  those  moments 
of  life  when  sorrow  is  the  deepest  or  joy  supreme;  I  have 
baptized  children,  joined  young  people  in  marriage;  I  have 
been  with  you  in  sickness  and  in  health;  I  have  laid  your  loved 
ones  away  to  rest;  I  have  rejoiced  to  receive  people  into  the 
fellowship  of  our  Church  membership.  I  have  carried  aid 
and  relief  from  the  Church  and  from  you  to  the  poor  in  their 
sore  need.  And  thus  it  is  that  my  brief  pastorate  has  been 
spent. 

"As  I  so  reluctantly  go  from  you,  regretting  all  that  I 
must  leave  behind,  it  is  with  the  earnest  hope  that  my  place 
may  soon  be  filled  by  another,  about  whom  you  will  rally, 
and  with  whom  you  will  go  forward  to  great  things.  In  those 
days  soon  to  come,  you  and  your  pastor  will  have  my  interest 
and  my  prayers.  I  hope  that  rarest  blessings  may  be  yours.” 

Mr.  Holland  died  June  18,  1934,  and  his  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Church  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  Parker  of 
Boston.  Interment  was  in  the  historic  North  cemetery,  across  from 
the  Church. 
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Rev.  Winfield  Scott  Holland,  1931  -  1934 


Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lyle  McCorison,  Jr.,  1934-  1940 
(Oil  Painting  by  Miss  Jean  Day,  1940) 


REV.  DR.  JOSEPH  LYLE  McCORISON,  JR. 

1934-1940 


Born  in  Ashland,  Wisconsin,  March  7,  1900;  graduated  from 
Northland  College,  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  Ripon  College,  Ripon, 

Wis.,  receiving  B.S.  from  both  colleges;  later  studied  at  graduate 
school  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  One  summer  during 
college  spent  in  missionary  work  in  North  Dakota.  Won  a  var¬ 
sity  letter  in  football.  Taught  science  and  served  as  principal  of  a 
high  school  for  three  years;  1926,  ordained  in  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  at  Humeston,  Iowa,  where  he  had  served  as  lay  preacher. 
Churches:  Nashua,  Iowa,  and  the  "Little  Brown  Church  in  the 
Vale”  (Congregational)  for  three  years;  Riverside  Memorial 
Congregational  Church,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1929-34;  received  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology  in  1932  from  Harvard  Divinity 
School;  has  done  graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  where  he  received  a  degree  of  Master  of  Theol¬ 
ogy  (majoring  in  field  of  church  history).  President,  Yankton 
College,  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  1940-1943;  Regional  Director, 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  1943-1947;  minister, 

First  Congregational  Church,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  since  1947.  Mar¬ 
ried  Dec.  25,  1924,  Ruth  Eleanor  Mink;  children:  Marcus,  born 
in  1926,  and  Virginia  (Mrs.  John  McConnell)  born  in  1928. 
Honorary  degrees:  D.D.,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio,  1941; 

D.D.,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis.,  1941;  S.T.D.,  Northland  Col¬ 
lege,  Ashland,  Wis.,  1941. 

Dr.  McCorison  has  written,  for  this  history,  the  following  account 
of  his  six  years’  ministry  in  Braintree  which,  being  in  his  own  words, 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  his  former  parishioners  who  can  recall  the 
many  personal  experiences  he  refers  to  so  vividly. 

"In  the  spring  of  1934,  while  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Riverside 
Memorial  Church  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  I  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee 
from  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree,  led  by  Raymond 
P.  Palmer  and  including  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Cass,  Mrs.  Arnold  Hopkins, 
Miss  S.  Emma  Keith,  Mrs.  Austin  R.  Larrabee,  Mrs.  William  E.  Noyes, 
Miss  Barbara  Pierce,  James  Reid,  Fred  K.  Simon,  Henry  T.  Smith  and 
John  J.  Wishart.  On  two  occasions  these  strangers  and  others  not 
members  of  the  committee  were  observed  in  the  congregation  at  River¬ 
side,  but  it  was  not  until  late  summer  while  vacationing  in  the  Middle 
West  that  I  was  invited  to  Braintree  as  a  candidate.  Later  I  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  become  your  minister  and  teacher  and  a  successor 
in  a  long  tradition  of  pastors,  several  of  whom  were  of  great  distinction 
in  the  religious  history  of  New  England.  On  Wednesday,  November 
14,  1934,  we  arrived  at  84  Hollis  Avenue  to  occupy  the  Parsonage  at 
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the  foot  of  'Christian  Hill.’  The  following  Sunday,  I  began  my  preaching 
ministry  and  we  were  off  to  six  years  of  happy,  exhilarating  and  reward¬ 
ing  work. 

"The  depression  was  still  with  us  and  the  migration  to  the  further 
reaches  of  'Suburbia’  had  not  yet  begun.  Church  budgets  were  modest 
of  necessity;  Church  organization  was  relatively  simple  and  direct; 
Church  calendars  were  comparatively  uncluttered.  There  was  no  Church 
office;  no  Church  secretary;  and  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  pastor  was 
'it’  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  Church  went.  This  very  fact  of  placing 
him  at  the  center  had  great  and  positive  advantages.  He  came  in  touch 
with  everyone;  he  was  known  by  everyone;  and  he,  in  turn,  came  to 
know  everyone  even  the  children  in  the  Church  School. 

"Braintree  was  then,  as  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  past,  a  quiet 
place;  and,  despite  its  proximity  to  Boston,  preserved  much  of  the 
charm  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  New  England  village  it  was.  Braintree 
was  fortunate  in  situation,  the  Blue  Hills  stood  as  a  barrier  against 
the  city  and  offered  seclusion  from  its  pressures,  as  well  as  quiet  thinking 
places.  It  was  a  delightful  parish  of  friendly,  dedicated  people  who  were 
eager  to  be  helpful  in  every  concern  of  the  Church  and  its  witness.  And 
now  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  only  the  pleasantest  memories 
of  people  and  place  remain.  We  love  both  still.  What  abiding  and 
cherished  friendships  have  blessed  us!  And  what  a  host  of  men,  women, 
young  people  and  children  made  those  years  memorable.  They  press 
in  upon  the  memory  in  such  numbers  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  name  any  for  fear  of  omitting  some  to  whom  at  that  time 
we  stood  in  closest  relationship.  But  these  were  they  who  with  warm¬ 
hearted  friendship,  good  counsel  and  generous  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  made  easy  the  increasingly  heavy  parish  work  as  town  and  Church 
felt  the  first  impact  of  rapid  change. 

"What  happened  during  those  happy  years?  No  one  could  come 
to  Braintree  without  an  immediate  awareness  of  the  distinction  of  its 
long  history  and  the  vitality  of  its  present  life.  The  old  Storrs  Parson¬ 
age,  then  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Washington  Streets, 
was  a  daily  witness  to  the  vigorous  influence  of  Richard  Salter  Storrs 
whose  preaching  and  presence  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  had 
shaped  the  tradition  of  town  and  Church,  and  remained  after  60  years 
a  potent  force.  To  walk  through  the  old  Burying  Ground  was  again 
to  be  confronted  by  those  'Village-Hampdens’  who  in  another  genera¬ 
tion  had  proved  themselves  dauntless  in  things  of  the  spirit  and  civil 
state.  Near  at  hand  were  the  Adams  houses  and  associations,  and  those 
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reminders  of  John  Hancock  and  of  Josiah  Quincy,  making  history 
vibrant,  quicking  contemporary  pride  and  zeal. 

"It  was  in  such  a  town  where  challenging  forces  of  past  and 
present  met,  where  old  and  new  opinions  clashed,  and  where  old 
loyalties  lingered  that  I  began,  in  the  autumn  of  1934,  a  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  I  had  never  met  the  Reverend  Mr.  Holland,  my  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor.  He  had  died  before  the  full  impact  of  his  splendid 
ministry  was  felt;  yet  what  he  did  with  such  patient  devotion  made  easier 
my  coming  and  enriched  the  subsequent  years  in  Braintree.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  had  known  the  Reverend  Harry  Grimes  for  some  time 
and  was  acquainted  with  his  work  as  pastor  of  this  Church  which  had 
extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  It  was  probably  due  to  his 
personal  friendship  and  encouragement  that  the  Braintree  Committee 
first  became  interested  in  me  as  a  candidate  and  then  ultimately  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  the  Church  as  its  pastor. 

"My  first  duty  was  to  unite  the  people  of  this  old  Church,  with 
its  great  and  inspiring  past,  in  a  resolute  purpose  for  present  usefulness. 
To  that  end  I  gave  long  hours  of  persistent  calling  upon  every  home 
in  every  part  of  the  parish.  That  concern  for  people  is  what  I  recall 
most  vividly  about  my  ministry  in  Braintree.  Surely  it  was  that  experi¬ 
ence  out  of  which  the  content  of  that  ministry  took  form. 

"The  next  decisive  experience  was  the  Great  Depression.  It  is 
only  a  memory  now,  but  then  it  was  a  bitterly  sombre  fact.  Those  were 
not  easy  years  in  Braintree.  There  was  want  among  many  of  its  people 
—  real,  palpable,  physical  want;  there  was  also  tragedy,  and  keenly 
felt  reversals  of  fortune.  Pride  had  been  humbled.  People  had  been 
hurt;  and  these,  for  whom  there  was  admiration  and  great  personal 
affection,  had  to  be  encouraged  to  bind  up  past  wounds  and  with  hope 
in  the  future  make  a  new  life  for  themselves. 

"Beyond  the  pulpit  ministry  and  parish  calling,  the  Church  School 
engaged  our  immediate  attention.  Irving  Holbrook  had  for  many  years 
been  the  lay  leader  in  this  enterprise.  Rarely  could  one  find  a  more 
dedicated  person  than  he  was  and  had  been.  Newer  materials  and  newer 
approaches  to  Christian  education  had  become  a  clear  and  present  need 
and  Mr.  Holbrook  generously  assisted  in  making  these  changes  possible. 
The  School  was  growing  more  rapidly  than  conservative  projections 
had  anticipated  and  people  began  to  be  concerned  with  ways  and  means 
of  providing  adequate  space  for  these  and  other  activities  of  the  Church, 
though  it  was  to  take  a  decade  before  this  concern  eventuated  in  action. 
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"In  addition  to  the  Church  School,  the  Church  gave  enthusiastic 
sponsorship  to  a  Boy  Scout  program  with  a  long  record  of  excellence 
in  Scouting  and  for  its  participation  in  the  old  Colony  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  There  were  also  Girl  Scout  Troops  and  Brownie 
Packs  which  benefitted  from  the  intelligent  leadership  of  Margaret 
Ellis,  Mrs.  J.  Davis  Shuster  and  many  others.  The  Church  was  no  less 
fortunate  in  its  youth  and  in  the  verve  these  young  people  in  turn  gave 
to  its  fellowship.  They  were  magnificent,  comprising  a  group  whose 
imagination  was  equalled  by  its  physical  endurance,  enthusiasm  and 
willingness  to  work,  and  whose  loyalty  is  felt  in  the  Church  today. 

"The  Youth  work  was  at  that  time  organized  as  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  with  Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior  units.  Nationally  and 
locally,  this  organization  was  undergoing  marked  change  and  newer 
denominational  agencies  such  as  the  Pilgrim  Fellowship  were  emerging. 
A  transition  from  the  older  organization  to  the  new  was  effected  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  though  the  old  name  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
cherished  by  nearly  three  generations  of  young  people,  was  retained 
until  it  finally  passed  into  disuse. 

"A  program  for  younger  married  people  and  young  adults  took 
form  in  a  Sunday  Evening  Forum  which  presented  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  including  a  famous  Science  Series  directed  by  Kirtley  Mather 
and  several  other  members  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University.  There 
were  discussions  on  'Religious  Education  in  the  Home’  and  'History  of 
the  English  Bible.’  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Hurd  conducted  highly  competent 
and  stimulating  courses  on  current  events.  Religious  drama  was  ser¬ 
iously  undertaken  and  a  standing  committee  to  integrate  the  program 
was  voted  by  the  Church  in  annual  meeting. 

"To  give  coherent  unity  to  our  Youth  program,  Mr.  Clinton  Kew 
of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  was  called  in  September  1935,  as  an 
assistant  to  the  minister  and  charged  with  this  responsibility.  Mr.  Kew 
remained  for  one  year  and  later  went  on  to  complete  his  theological 
training  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  and  to  take 
a  doctorate  in  psychology  at  Columbia  University.  The  men  of  the 
Church  were  actively  identified  with  the  All  Soul’s  Men’s  Club  and  the 
women  of  the  parish  were  organized  in  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  the 
Co-Workers,  and  the  Sodalitas  Club.  To  these  organizations  another 
was  added  —  it  was  called  the  Young  Women’s  Club  and  was  intended 
to  serve  a  substantial  number  of  women  between  20-35  years  of  age 
who  were  not  being  served  by  any  of  the  existing  groups.  The  first 
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observance  in  Braintree  of  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  an  interdenomi¬ 
national  undertaking,  was  led  by  Mrs.  McCorison  in  which  women 
from  every  Protestant  Church  in  town  took  part  and  which  became 
the  pattern  for  subsequent  annual  services. 

"There  were  many  other  happenings  of  greater  or  less  importance 
to  the  history  of  the  Church  during  those  6  brief  years  of  my  ministry. 
No  one  who  experienced  it  can  ever  forget  the  famous  hurricane  of  1938 
that  paralyzed  most  of  southern  New  England  and  blew  down  a  mag¬ 
nificent  black  walnut  tree  upon  the  Parsonage  garage  in  which  the 
minister  only  a  short  time  before  had  parked  the  family  Ford  to  protect 
it  against  the  storm.  In  1936,  there  was  the  Sheldon  bequest,  including 
the  former  home  of  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  on  Hollis  Avenue  and 
a  fund  of  approximately  $10,000,  which  never  materialized  because 
of  the  complicated  conditions  of  the  will.  Hymnals  were  purchased  in 
1937  by  personal  gifts  from  members  of  the  Church  including  one 
gift  of  50  Hymnals  from  Mrs.  Francis  Robinson  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  About  this  time,  Mrs.  E.  Sanwood  Hollis  presented  the  leaded 
glass  lunettes  which  were  installed  in  the  doors  leading  into  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  These  lunettes  replaced  panes  of  clear  glass,  and  embodied  a 
cross,  each  of  a  different  pattern,  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Connick  of 
Boston.  Miss  S.  Emma  Keith  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  lighted 
cross  now  hanging  in  the  Chancel,  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Abbie  M.  Our  in 
memory  of  her  husband  and  daughter. 

"If  during  these  years  under  review  nothing  spectacular  took 
place,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  Church  was  enjoying  a 
long  rest.  There  was  much  purposeful  activity  going  on  all  of  the  time. 
Centrally  located,  the  Church  was  the  spiritual  center  of  Braintree. 
Leadership  was  expected  of  it  and  it  never  failed  to  respond  to  every 
demand  made  upon  it.  Its  participation  in  our  Christian  World  Mission 
grew  from  year  to  year.  It  sought  in  every  way  to  strengthen  the 
fellowship  of  the  Churches  through  the  Pilgrim  Association,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Congregational  Conference,  the  Boston  Seaman’s  Friend  Society, 
the  City  Missionary  Society  and  the  Council  for  Social  Action.  The 
calendars  of  the  period  indicate  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  witness. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  to  expand  or  to  rebuild  either  the  Meeting- 
House  or  the  Parish  House,  and  though  the  need  for  such  additional 
facilities  was  beginning  to  be  felt  these  changes  were  for  the  future. 

"The  culminating  event  of  our  years  in  Braintree  was  the  Brain¬ 
tree  Tercentenary  of  1940  in  which  it  was  my  privilege,  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Church,  to  serve  as  general  chairman.  This  duty 
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involved  creating  a  committee  of  350  men  and  women,  formulating 
a  widely  diversified  program,  editing  and  publishing  a  history  of  the 
town,  organizing  parades  and  planning  fireworks,  all  within  a  period 
of  5  months  and  designed  to  give  an  adequate  and  factual  interpretation 
of  the  history  of  the  town  and  its  people.  It  was  Raymond  Palmer  who 
proposed  the  motion  that  these  duties  be  regarded  as  the  Ministers 
pastoral  responsibilities  during  the  period  involved.  It  was  Horace 
Drinkwater  who  as  Honorary  Chairman  organized  the  parade,  and 
it  was  Thomas  Everett  Sears  who  directed  with  zestful  relish  the  pub¬ 
licity  program  which  made  the  whole  affair  click.  Everything  came  off 
as  scheduled  except  for  the  weather.  It  rained  almost  daily  but  without 
dampening  the  ardor  of  the  celebration.  The  Reverend  Anthony  Lewis 
came  from  Braintree,  England  to  bring  greetings  from  the  mother  town 
in  Essex.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  delivered  the  historical  address  and 
Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall  made  the  occasion  memorable.  For  the 
Church,  this  historical  anniversary  was  climaxed  by  the  dedication  of  the 
beautiful  'Mary  and  Martha’  window  designed  by  the  late  Charles 
Connick  and  presented  by  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  which  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Powers  was  the  president. 

"It  was  following  the  Tercentenary  that  I  was  invited  to  become 
the  6th  president  of  Yankton  College  at  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  and 
in  August,  1940,  while  attending  the  General  Council  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  in  Berkeley,  California,  I  resigned  my  pastorate,  and 
my  new  duties  were  assumed  on  October  25  th  of  that  year. 

"From  the  foregoing  the  conclusion  of  these  years  is  almost  ap¬ 
parent.  As  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Braintree,  it  was  my  part  in 
a  time  of  depression  and  renewal  to  bind  together  in  meaningful  purpose 
the  many  elements  of  strength  abiding  in  the  congregation;  to  share 
with  the  people  my  deepest  conviction  of  the  Gospel  for  every  person, 
every  time  and  every  circumstance;  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  unique 
instrument  of  God’s  redemption,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  bond 
of  Christian  Fellowship.  Here  was  a  situation  unique  in  context.  The 
course  of  Town  and  Church  was  so  intimate  as  to  be  almost  inseparable, 
and  the  corresponding  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  life  of  the  Town 
has  always  been  remarkable  if  not  always  decisive.  The  effect  was 
dynamic  and  creative  and  to  have  had  even  a  small  share  in  it  was  a 
privilege.  Memory  lingers  long,  but  in  this  instance  it  possesses  the 
added  grace  of  cherished  blessing. 

"To  other  hands  its  care  has  been  committed  and  through  changing 
circumstances  the  Church  has  moved  on  with  the  strength  of  faith  and 
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the  resilience  of  a  renewed  youth  to  a  larger  and  gratifying  ministry 
of  grace.  For  this  we  can  all  thank  God  and  praise  His  glorious  name.” 

REV.  DR.  AARON  N.  MECKEL 
1941  - 1947 

Born  in  1905  in  Lu verne,  Minnesota,  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Meckel,  one  of  five  sons  in  the  ministry;  graduated  from  Macal- 
ester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1930;  from  Andover-Newton 
Theological  School  in  1935;  ordained  in  1936;  pastorates  include 
Clark  Memorial  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Community  Church, 
Newmarket,  N.  H.;  First  Congregational  Church,  Estelline,  S.  D.; 

Faneuil  Congregational  Church,  Brighton,  five  years;  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Braintree,  January  1941  -  December  1947; 
since  1948,  First  Congregational  Church,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Family:  Lillian,  his  wife,  a  graduate  of  Northern  State  Teachers 
College,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.;  children,  Valerie  and  Stephen.  Hon¬ 
orary  degrees:  D.D.,  Northland  College,  June  1949;  L.L.D.,  Elon 
College,  North  Carolina,  June  1954.  Author  of  two  Pulpit  Book 
Club  selections,  "New  Day  for  Evangelism”  and  "Living  Can  Be 
Exciting.” 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  call  to  become  minister  of  the 
First  Church  in  Braintree,  Mr.  Meckel  wrote:  "It  is  with  joy  and  eager 
anticipation  that  I  accept  the  unanimous  call  of  your  people  to  become 
Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree.  .  .  .  We  have  con¬ 
stantly  sought  the  guidance  of  God  and  feel  that  it  is  His  will  that  we 
take  up  such  a  promising  task  and  opportunity  as  your  parish  offers. 
In  these  days  of  testing  and  trial,  we  shall  require  the  loyalty  and 
cooperation  of  every  last  friend  and  member  of  First  Church.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  unanimity  and  cordiality  of  your  call  evinces  an  eager 
desire  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  accept 
your  call.”  In  his  first  sermon,  Mr.  Meckel  took  for  his  subject,  "Let’s 
All  Go  to  Church”  and  said  in  part:  "There  are  several  reasons  for 
which  we  need  to  go  back  to  church.  Church  attendance  enables  us 
to  bear  our  personal  witness  for  Christ  and  His  church  in  a  world  that 
tragically  needs  both.  If  the  church  is  not  quite  all  that  some  folk 
would  like  it  to  be,  we  shall  not  set  it  right  by  empty  talk,  but  by  faithful 
personal  example.  We  need  to  go  to  church  to  receive  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  instruction  in  the  art  of  Christian  living.” 

Braintree  was  in  the  early  stages  of  rapid  growth  and  expansion 
just  prior  to  the  war  activity  of  the  40’s  and  the  newcomers,  as  well  as 
the  long-time  residents  of  Braintree,  flocked  to  the  Church  and  the 
attendance  records  were  greater  than  ever  before.  During  his  seven 
years  of  ministry,  Mr.  Meckel  received  704  new  members  into  the 
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Church,  an  average  of  almost  101  a  year.  The  Sunday  School  enroll¬ 
ment  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  Church  membership  and  attendance 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  additional  space  in  the  Parish  House 
was  imperative. 

Thus,  in  1941,  the  Church  appointed  a  building  committee  to 
consider  enlarging  the  Parish  House  and  a  "Victory  Building  Fund” 
was  launched  in  1942,  this  committee  to  be  later  combined  with  a 
building  committee  with  definite  plans.  A  bequest  received  from  Peter 
Ness  of  $2,000  made  possible  the  cancellation  of  the  parsonage  mort¬ 
gage,  and  in  1946  some  of  the  money  raised  for  building  purposes  was 
"loaned”  to  the  Church  to  make  necessary,  outside  repairs.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Parish  House  was  actually  delayed  until  1948. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meckel  were  intensely  interested  in  missionary 
work  and  in  June  1945,  the  Church  had  the  experience  of  sponsoring 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Booth  as  missionaries  to  Africa,  at  which 
time  an  impressive  commissioning  service  was  held.  Since  that  time, 
a  portion  of  the  Church’s  yearly  missionary  contribution  has  been 
designated  for  the  support  of  the  Booths,  who  took  up  their  work  at 
Adams  College  and  Adams  Mission  Station  in  Natal,  South  Africa. 

Another  highlight  of  Mr.  Meckel’s  pastorate  was  the  employment 
of  the  first  Director  of  Religious  Education  at  First  Church,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Winsor.  In  writing  of  his  experiences  while  minister  in  Braintree,  Dr. 
Meckel  said:  "Mrs.  Winsor’s  coming  as  a  full  time  Director  of  Christian 
Education  was  an  accomplishment  of  my  ministry  on  which  I  look  back 
with  deep  satisfaction.  While  I  cannot  take  credit  for  the  fine  work  she 
did,  yet  I  am  happy  that  I  was  instrumental  in  securing  her  services. 
With  her  wise  help  and  guidance,  we  also  began  the  Youth  Group 
known  as  'The  University  of  Life.’  Richard  Farnsworth,  James  Sisson 
and  others  will  recall  how  we  worked  together  to  round  up  the  kids 
and  keep  them  active  and  interested.  I  always  felt  that  we  had  an 
unusually  fine  Sunday  School  and  youth  group  at  First  Church.  And 
you  have  kept  building  in  that  direction,  strongly. 

Dr.  Meckel’s  summary  continues:  "If  I  remember  correctly,  funds 
were  accumulated  during  my  ministry  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Church  building.  And  though  I  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  actual  enlargement  of  the  Church,  yet  I  am  happy  to  think  that  I 
had  something  to  do  with  'sparking’  activity  in  that  direction.  Mrs. 
Bessie  Farrington  also  came  to  us  as  the  first  full-time  Church  secretary 
during  my  ministry.  There  never  was  a  finer  secretary  anywhere,  and 
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Lillian  and  I  are  happy  to  know  that  she  is  still  filling  this  important 
place  in  the  life  of  First  Church. 

"The  Mens  Club  had  a  new  lease  of  life  shortly  after  we  came. 
We  used  to  get  out  around  100  of  the  fine  men  of  First  Church;  and 
how  we  did  enjoy  our  monthly  meetings.  The  fellows  will  recall  the 
Club's  Men’s  Quartette  in  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  singing  as 
second  bass.  Elmer  Wilcox,  and  John  Maxwell  were  also  members  of 
this  quartette  with  faithful  George  Lane  as  our  pianist.  Many  a  night 
it  snowed  hard;  but  dear  Arthur  Hastings  managed  to  get  the  sidewalk 
shoveled.  I  shall  never  forget  Arthur,  or  the  splendid  men  of  the  Club. 
We  had  good  times  together. 

"And  will  you  forgive  me  for  recalling  that  I  wrote  my  first  book 
while  in  Braintree?  It  was  entitled  'New  Day  for  Evangelism,’  and  who 
knows  but  what  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  bookshelves  of  my  long- 
suffering  Braintree  parishioners.  If  'Living  Can  Be  Exciting’  (the  title 
of  my  latest  book)  it  is  partly  because  of  the  thrill  my  ministry  in 
Braintree  gave  me. 

"I  always  sought,  and  rightly  so,  to  place  Evangelism  and  Christian 
World  Missions  at  the  center  of  our  Church  activities.  That  has  always 
been  my  philosophy  of  Churchmanship.  If  a  Church  is  strong  in  this 
respect,  it  is  strong  everywhere.  New  members,  as  well  as  finances,  are 
then  readily  forthcoming,  and  you  have  a  spiritually  healthy  Church. 
Lillian  and  I  are  proud  to  know  that  First  Church  in  Braintree  is  con¬ 
tinually  making  new  history.  God  is  blessing  you  richly,  and  we  re- 
joice! 

Referring  to  Mrs.  Farrington,  who  began  her  work  as  Church 
secretary  in  December  1942,  Mr.  Meckel’s  first  secretary  was  Miss 
Gladys  Hall  who  served  two  terms  —  from  September  1940  to  January 
1941  and  from  January  to  December  1942.  Mrs.  Farrington  has  retired, 
after  nearly  fifteen  years  of  service,  as  of  July  1st,  1957  and  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  farewell  reception  by  the  Co-Workers  and  her  many  friends. 

Dr.  Meckel  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  in  1948  where  the  average  attendance 
during  the  winter  season  is  2,500.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  Department  of  Evangelism  and  was 
recently  voted  one  of  the  six  outstanding  Congregational  preachers  of 
the  nation  by  the  readers  of  the  Christian  Century  Pulpit.  Dr.  Meckel 
is  also  known  for  his  "Your  Unseen  Friend”  weekly  radio  broadcasts 
on  the  Florida  Station  WSUN. 
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In  his  farewell  message  to  First  Church  upon  his  departure  from 
Braintree,  Dr.  Meckel  wrote:  "It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  serve  you 
during  these  past  seven  years.  Progress  in  a  pastorate  is  bound  to  come 
when  a  minister  is  undergirded,  as  I  have  been,  by  a  loyal  and  capable 
staff,  and  by  hundreds  of  spiritually  wide-awake  and  concerned  people. 
This  precious  task  and  work  we  now  give  over  into  your  hands  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  man  whom  you  will  choose  as  our  successor.  A  capable 
pastoral  supply  committee  has  been  appointed,  and  somewhere  God 
has  a  strong  and  inspired  spiritual  leader  for  First  Church.  When  he 
comes,  give  him  the  same  love  and  prayerful  support  you  have  given  us. 
Great  and  promising  days  lie  ahead.  Dare  to  believe  it.  Meanwhile,  we 
shall  be  remembering  one  another  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers.  God’s 
blessing  and  guidance  be  with  you  all,  always.” 


REV.  DR.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  ROBERTSON 

1948-19. . 

Born  in  Norwood,  Mass.,  January  5,  1916,  son  of  Charles  and 
Helen  Robertson.  Graduated  as  valedictorian  of  Norwood  High 
School  class  of  1933;  cost  comptroller,  Norwood  Press,  1933-36; 
associated  with  Coulon-La  France  System,  Boston,  1936-39;  post¬ 
graduate  study,  Boston  Latin  School;  A.B.  degree  in  1944,  Tufts 
College;  S.T.B.  degree  in  1945,  Tufts  Divinity  School;  ordained 
June  19,  1945,  at  Woburn,  Mass.;  Director  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  West  Medford  Congregational  Church,  1940-42;  minister, 
Montvale  Congregational  Church,  Woburn,  1942-45;  Director  of 
Religious  Education  and  Assistant  Minister,  First  Congregational 
Church,  Winchester,  1945-48.  Installed  minister  of  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Braintree,  October  28,  1948.  Married  Barbara 
Lewis,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Marguerite  Lewis;  children:  David, 

Joanne,  Carol,  Martha  and  Donald.  Dr.  Robertson  received  an 
honorary  D.D.  degree  from  Tufts  College  in  June  1957. 

A  number  of  Braintree  people  have  contributed  to  the  following 
article  concerning  Dr.  Robertson’s  nine  years  of  ministry  and  his  record 
of  achievement: 

In  June  1948,  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree  ex¬ 
tended  an  unanimous  call  to  John  Prescott  Robertson,  then  Assistant 
Minister  and  Director  of  Religious  Education  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Winchester.  This  was  Dr.  Robertson’s  first  full-time  pastorate, 
since  he  had  served  the  parish  in  East  Woburn  during  his  Seminary  days. 
In  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Braintree  constituency,  Dr.  Howard  J. 
Chidley,  minister  of  the  Winchester  Church,  had  this  to  say: 
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"Mr.  Robertson  came  to  us  three  years  ago,  and,  of  the 
four  assistant  pastors  whom  I  have  had,  he  stands  out  head 
and  shoulders  above  them  all.  He  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
he  is  fond  of  all  kinds  of  people  from  little  children  to  the 
aged,  and  has  served  them  faithfully  and  efficiently  in  every 
situation  in  which  he  has  been  put.  He  has  gone  beyond  the 
requirements  of  his  office  to  take  on  responsibilities  cheerfully 
which  would  normally  fall  within  my  field  when  I  could  not 
handle  certain  engagements  myself.  He  has  conducted  wed¬ 
dings  and  funerals  to  great  satisfaction  to  those  involved 
when  I  have  been  out  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Robertson  comes 
from  a  strong,  religious  background.  He  is  sincere,  earnest, 
and  capable.  I  can  recommend  him  to  you  without  hestitation 
or  equivocation,  and  would  go  further  in  saying  I  think  that 
your  church  would  be  fortunate  in  having  him  come  as  your 
pastor  and  Mrs.  Robertson  as  your  pastor’s  wife.” 

The  call  was  accepted,  and  on  June  20,  1948,  Dr.  Robertson 
preached  his  acceptance  sermon,  entitled  "Matching  His  Hour  with 
Destiny.” 

The  new  minister  brought  with  him  his  wife,  Barbara  Lewis 
Robertson,  who,  as  the  gracious  parsonage  hostess,  has  ably  and 
loyally  shared  in  his  ministry. 

First  Church  offered  a  great  challenge  to  this  eager,  enthusiastic, 
energetic  pastor-preacher,  and  immediately  upon  arrival,  Dr.  Robertson 
set  about  the  planning  of  a  "Program  of  Progress”  which  has  resulted 
in  many  radical  and  creative  changes  in  the  life  of  First  Church  during 
the  last  decade. 

At  his  first  annual  meeting  on  January  26,  1949,  Dr.  Robertson 
said:  "We  have  a  noble  heritage.  Years  of  devoted  labor  by  ministers 
and  people  have  made  it  something  to  hand  down  to  another  generation. 
But,  if  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  work  for  it.  We  must  believe  in  it. 
With  God’s  purposes  in  view,  with  God’s  guidance  to  sustain  us,  and 
with  a  strong  determination  to  be  true  to  our  Christian  convictions, 
we  shall  succeed.” 

New  members  have  been  received  on  the  average  of  1 16  annually. 
In  1949,  First  Church  led  the  Massachusetts  Conference  with  173  new 
and  reinstated  members  received.  The  acquisition  of  1,065  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  nine  years  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  church  in  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Conference.  In  the  realm  of  finance,  there  is  no  mortgage,  no 
indebtedness!  The  annual  income  has  increased  from  $19,825  in  1948 
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to  an  anticipated  return  of  $53,000  in  1957!  Invested  funds  now  total 
$29,513.  The  establishment  of  a  single,  centralized  budget  and  sound 
fiscal  policies  have  assured  enduring  financial  stability.  During  the 
years  1956  and  1957  when  a  "frozen  budget”  existed,  the  people  of 
this  parish  supported  their  church  and  its  building  fund  in  the  amount 
of  $120,000  annually.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  remarkable  record  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  dedicated  and  devoted  people. 

A  new  and  unique  pattern  of  organization,  "The  Unit  System,” 
brought  adults  and  young  people  of  all  ages  into  organic  relationship 
with  the  total  church  family  while  providing  unusual  experiences  of 
worship,  study,  recreation  and  service.  Policies  of  single  responsibility, 
non-self  succession,  and  new  member  assimiliation  stimulated  creative 
imagination,  and  effected  a  maximum  participation  in  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  church  life.  In  recognition  of  the  great  value  which  this  type 
of  assimilation  reaped  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Robertson  told  his 
people  at  the  1953  Annual  Meeting:  "What  I  hope  to  see  year  by  year 
at  First  Church  is  the  steady  growth  of  informed,  mature,  consecrated 
Church  members  for  whom  to  be  a  Christian  is  not  merely  to  make  a 
profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  to  accept  a  vocation  to  advance 
and  extend  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  hope,  too,  to  see  First  Church 
become  more  effective  in  making  a  better  Braintree,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  better  world.  It  has  no  moral  right  to  exist  for  itself  alone.” 

With  the  coming  of  Chaplain  Charles  Pigott,  USN,  in  1951  as 
the  first  of  several  Assistant  Ministers,  the  staff  began  to  grow  and 
multiple  services  were  inaugurated.  In  recent  years,  triple  services  have 
been  conducted  on  Thanksgiving,  Chirstmas,  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter. 
The  annual  attendance  at  morning  services  has  risen  from  14,492  in 
1948  to  an  all-time  high  of  26,052  in  1956.  The  present  rate  indicates 
that  this  figure  will  be  exceeded  by  several  hundred  in  1957. 

A  system  of  thirty  colonies  or  units  extended  the  influence  and 
service  of  the  Church  to  its  widely  scattered  constituency.  The  Board 
of  Deaconesses,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  unit  system,  was 
increased  from  9  to  72  members  over  the  years.  Democratic  control 
was  assured  through  a  representative  of  each  committee  and  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  vote  on  the  Standing  Committee.  At  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  1952,  Dr.  Robertson  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the  people  of 
First  Church  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  accepted  these  changes, 
when  he  said:  "I  am  above  all  things  continually  thankful  for  the 
Christ-like  spirit  which  enables  so  many  people  to  work  together  in 
love  in  this  historic  Church  for  the  glory  of  God.” 
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Rev.  Dr.  John  Prescott  Robertson,  1948  -  19 


The  Sanctuary  of  the  Present  Church,  Built  in  1912 


A  rich  and  varied  program  has  been  built  upon  this  firm  organi¬ 
zational  structure.  Duplicate  and  triplicate  services  of  worship  on  Sunday 
mornings  with  the  best  in  church  music  under  the  gifted  and  consecrated 
leadership  of  Muriel  Peterson  Robinson;  a  Church  School  which  ranks 
among  the  leaders  of  our  denomination;  a  Women’s  Council  and  four 
fine  women’s  organizations;  a  Men’s  Fellowship;  a  growing  program 
of  adult  education;  these  and  many  other  features  have  contributed  to 
a  program  that  is  unique,  inspiring  and  widely  helpful.  "A  church 
must  have  a  prepared  program  of  progress  in  order  to  deserve  the 
support  of  its  people  in  personal  services  and  money.  A  church  which 
has  clear  direction  of  program  may  justifiably  expect  to  rally  the  time, 
talent  and  treasure  of  its  people.”  Thus  spoke  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  most 
recent  annual  report  to  his  people  in  January  of  1957. 

At  the  heart  of  the  First  Church  ministry,  Dr.  Robertson  has 
steadily  maintained  the  spiritual  emphasis.  This  has  been  evident  in 
the  prominent  place  accorded  the  Sacraments,  in  the  nurture  of  the 
devotional  life  of  the  Parish,  in  the  care  and  thought  given  to  the 
planning  of  significant  and  inspiring  worship  services,  and  in  the  strong, 
spiritual  tone  of  the  weekly  sermons. 

This  spiritual  impulse  has  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Church  into  the  life  of  the  community,  state  and  nation.  During  the 
nine  years  that  he  has  been  associated  with  First  Church,  Dr.  Robertson 
has  twice  opened  the  sessions  of  the  United  States  Senate  with  prayer. 
Each  year  since  1948,  he  has  been  invited  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Flouse  of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  to  invoke  God’s  blessing  upon  their  respective  bodies.  During 
this  period,  also,  he  has  served  the  Old  Colony  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  as  its  Protestant  Chaplain,  and  has  been  an  aggressive 
advocate  of  the  God  and  Country  award,  having  written  articles  and 
participated  in  regional  conferences  for  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches. 

Freemasonry  has  honored  him  with  his  election  to  the  office  of 
Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  in  1948,  an 
office  he  still  holds  in  addition  to  the  chaplaincy  in  Delta  Lodge,  Brain¬ 
tree.  As  a  member  of  Rotary  International,  he  has  represented  this 
service  club  on  many  speaking  platforms  throughout  Massachusetts. 

Special  projects  in  our  town,  Association  and  Conference  have 
been  generously  supported.  The  South  Shore  Ministerial  Association, 
which  Dr.  Robertson  founded  and  served  as  its  first  president;  as  well 
as  the  Braintree  Fellowship  of  Protestant  Ministers  and  their  wives 
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have  been  assisted  to  a  place  of  commanding  strength  in  the  Protestant 
Community.  Through  his  "Sunday  Radio  Vespers”  and  "Religion  in 
the  News,”  a  radio  ministry,  our  Pastor  has  extended  his  service  to  many 
thousands  of  listeners  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island.  His  larger  interests  have  been  global  in  scope,  his 
activities  directed  by  world  vision.  For  as  he  has  challenged  his  people: 
"It  is  foolish  to  think  you  can  make  small  plans  if  you  are  out  to  move 
the  souls  of  men!  It  is  impossible  to  make  small  plans  and  be  under 
the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ!” 

Throughout  his  ministry  here  in  Braintree,  Dr.  Robertson  has  not 
failed  in  strong,  direct,  and  inspiring  personal  influence  upon  individuals. 
Indefatiguable  in  the  fulfillment  of  parish  duties,  he  has  ministered 
helpfully  to  thousands  in  perplexity  and  sorrow;  has  inspired  new  hope 
and  courage  in  young  and  old;  has  kept  in  personal  touch  with  the 
men  of  First  Church  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  country;  has  been 
a  true  shepherd  of  the  flock. 

Such  a  record  of  achievement  testifies  to  Dr.  Robertson’s  adherence 
to  the  Master’s  behest: :  "Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you  .  .  .  shall 
be  servant  of  all.” 

ASSISTANT  MINISTERS 
1951-57 

On  November  4,  1951,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Pigott,  B.S.B.D.,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy,  became 
an  assistant  to  Dr.  Robertson.  A  native  of  Mississippi,  Chaplain  Pigott 
graduated  from  Mississippi  College  at  Clinton  and  completed  his  theo¬ 
logical  work  at  Andover-Newton  Seminary.  He  had  served  for  five 
years  with  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplain  Corps  in  Panama,  the  Pacific 
and  Korea.  In  April  1952,  Chaplain  Pigott  was  decorated  with  the 
Purple  Heart  and  Navy  Commendation  Ribbon  with  Combat  "V”  clasp 
for  heroic  action  with  the  First  Marine  Infantry  Battalion  in  Korea  in 
1951.  He  left  Braintree  in  June  1952  to  return  to  his  chaplaincy  duties. 

From  September  1952  until  June  1953,  Kenneth  H.  Slater  was 
the  assistant  minister,  alternating  with  Franklin  P.  Smith  in  the  spring 
of  1953  in  the  work  of  teaching  High  School  morning  classes  at  the 
Masonic  Temple.  Brief  details  of  the  background  of  these  two  young 
men  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Sunday  Schools. 

Rev.  Paul  M.  Dietterich  was  the  assistant  minister  from  July  1953 
until  January  1955  when  he  felt  he  must  devote  more  of  his  time 
to  directing  the  Church  School,  and  his  place  at  morning  services  was 
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taken  by  Rev.  Silas  W.  Anthony,  who  had  just  concluded  50  years 
in  the  Christian  ministry.  He  served  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Brighton  for  35  years  and  was  elected  Minister-Emeritus.  In  November 
1955,  he  resigned  to  become  interim  minister  at  the  South  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Brockton.  His  place  was  taken,  for  a  short  period,  by 
Rev.  William  C.  Bisset  of  Rockland. 

In  January  1956  until  January  1957,  Richard  E.  Ryder,  Jr.,  a 
student  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  was  the  assistant 
minister.  Mr.  Ryder,  of  a  Congregational  family  is  a  native  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  graduated  from  high  school  in  West  Hartford,  and  from 
Amherst  College  with  a  pre-theological  background.  Before  coming 
to  Braintree,  he  served  as  assistant  minister  at  the  Forest  Street  Union 
Church  in  Methuen.  The  remainder  of  the  1957  spring  season  was 
filled  by  Dewey  Findley,  whose  background  is  given  in  the  chapter  on 
"The  Sabbath  School  and  Christian  Education.” 

REV.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  R.  BOOTH 

In  1945,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Booth  were  commissioned 
at  a  service  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  as  missionaries  to 
Africa.  A  son  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  of  Maine  and  educated  at  Bowdoin 
College  and  the  University  of  Maine  where  he  specialized  in  agriculture 
and  animal  husbandry,  Mr.  Booth  took  his  theological  training  at  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  where  he  was  awarded  the  William  Thompson  Fellow¬ 
ship. 

Before  going  to  Africa  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  Mr.  Booth  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Church  in  Vernon  Center,  Conn.  He  and  his  wife  went  to 
the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge  in  England,  where  they 
studied  theology  for  a  year.  The  Booths  had  expected  to  go  directly 
to  Africa  from  England,  but  because  of  travel  conditions  and  the  War, 
they  returned  to  the  United  States  but  sailed  in  1946  for  Africa.  First 
came  a  study  of  the  Zulu  language  and  a  general  "learning  of  the  ropes” 
at  Groutville.  Then  Mr.  Booth  took  up  his  triple  responsibilities  as 
head  of  the  Theological  School  at  Adams  College,  Natal,  South  Africa; 
chaplain  at  Adams  College,  Adams  Mission  Station  in  Natal,  and  ad¬ 
visor  to  a  group  of  African  Churches  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Synod. 

As  head  of  the  Theological  School  at  Adams  College,  as  well  as 
in  his  position  as  chaplain  there,  Mr.  Booth  has  come  in  close  touch 
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with  the  Zulu  men.  Not  only  has  he  helped  train  the  young  Zulu  pastors 
who  minister  to  churches  spread  over  a  triangle  of  some  600  miles 
of  rough  country,  but  he  has  helped  the  organized  churches  meet  some 
of  the  terrific  problems  of  life  in  South  Africa  today.  In  1951  when  the 
Booths  returned  to  the  United  States  on  their  sabbatical  leave,  Mr. 
Booth  said  "The  African  Christian  not  only  has  to  combat  Communism 
with  its  Utopian  promises,  agitation  and  insurrection  but  a  crude  kind 
of  African  nationalism  based  on  a  claimed  superiority  of  the  black  race.” 

Just  what  the  future  of  the  Adams  Mission  Station  and  the  Booths 
will  be  is  a  question  since  "African  nationalism”  has  won  out  and 
everything  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Africans  except  for  the  Theo¬ 
logical  School  which  has  been  given  one  more  year  before  it,  too,  must 
close.  Many  people  in  First  Church  feel  well  acquainted  not  only  with 
their  work  but  with  the  Booth  family,  as  well,  since  frequent  letters 
from  Africa  have  been  received  and  read  before  the  Church  organi¬ 
zations,  and  are  anxious  as  to  their  future. 
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Chapter  3 


THREE  MEETING-HOUSES 
TWO  CHURCHES 

1706-07  —  1759  —  1830  —  1857  —  1913 

"How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings,  O  Lord  .  .  —  Psalm  84:1 

In  the  course  of  250  years,  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Braintree  has  built  five  structures  —  three  Meeting-Houses,  1706-07, 
1759,  1830  —  and  two  churches —  1857  and  1913,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  fourth  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  these  were  built 
because  of  the  need  for  larger  accommodations. 

The  "church,”  in  the  Puritan’s  way  of  thinking,  worshiped  in 
the  "meeting-house,”  and  the  practice  of  referring  to  the  structure  as 
a  "church”  did  not  come  into  common  practice  until  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  The  Meeting-House  of  our  Church,  built  in  1706-07, 
was  used  for  alternate  meetings  of  the  town,  from  1730  until  1750, 
the  Meeting-House  in  the  North  Precinct  being  used  for  the  other 
half  of  the  town  meetings.  From  1750  to  1830,  our  Meeting-House 
was  used  exclusively  for  all  town  affairs. 

The  first  building  was  partially  erected  previous  to  the  organization 
of  the  Church  in  1707,  and  all  that  is  known  as  to  its  appearance  are 
such  details  as  are  found  in  the  records  of  that  time.  The  land  upon 
which  the  Church  edifice  stood  was  regarded  as  being  much  under  the 
control  if  not  actually  belonging  to  the  minister.  How  large  the 
original  "ministerial”  lands  were,  apart  from  a  certain  one  hundred 
acres  at  one  time  voted,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  first  edifice 
appears  to  have  been  very  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  present 
structure.  The  building  may  have  been  substantial  but  was  probably 
a  rather  plain  and  rude  structure.  There  were  two  stories  "for  galleries, 
two  seats  round”  and  it  was  lathed  inside  and  had  glass  in  the  windows, 
which  either  extended  into  the  gallery  area  as  one  long  window  or 
were  upper  and  lower  windows  because  the  records  state  "young  men 
were  given  liberty  to  build  an  upper  gallery  (upon  their  own  cost,  in 
1713)  provided  that  light  of  our  upper  windows  be  not  too  much 
diminished.” 
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A  "cooshing  bellonging  to  ye  pullpit  was  repayred  by  a  plush 
covering  and  good  ticking  or  washt  lether  to  hold  the  fethers,”  in  1714, 
and  pews  were  built  by  their  owners  for  which  permission  was  granted 
them  to  sit  in  them  when  erected  and  a  fine  of  5  shillings  was  imposed 
on  every  person  who  shall  not  "orderly  keep  ye  seat.”  The  first  Meeting- 
House  had  a  bell  because  ringing  the  bell  was  included  in  the  duties 
of  the  sexton  as  early  as  1713.  Later,  in  1723,  it  was  voted  to  finish 
the  "tarit  or  bellfree  and  make  it  tight”  and  it  was  described  as  being 
8  x  10  feet  with  stairs  leading  into  the  gallery,  the  belfry  costing  70 
pounds  to  build.  When  the  Meeting-House  was  repaired  in  1740  at  a 
cost  of  80  pounds,  it  was  clapboarded  with  good  sawed  pine,  new  sash 
windows  were  added,  the  roof  reshingled  and  new  doors  added  to  the 
front  with  a  "pulle  to  keep  the  doors  from  being  left  open.” 

This  first  Church  edifice  not  only  served  as  a  house  of  worship  and 
for  town  meetings  but  according  to  the  town  records  it  was  used  as 
a  repository  for  the  storage  of  powder  as  in  1746  "the  selectmen  were 
instructed  by  a  formal  vote  to  build  a  closet  on  the  beams  of  the  Middle 
Precinct  Meeting-House  (if  it  be  allowed  of)  as  a  suitable  place  to 
keep  powder.” 

After  many  meetings  to  discuss  the  problem  of  repairing  or  re¬ 
placing  the  first  Meeting-House,  the  following  vote  was  recorded  in 
1757:  "To  build  a  new  Meeting-House  at  the  same  place  provided 
each  member  may  have  the  liberty  of  providing  materials  according 
to  his  proportionable  part,  between  this  and  the  first  day  of  May  1758, 
and  also  labor  shall  be  proportioned.  The  Meeting-House  will  be  55 
feet  in  length  and  45  feet  in  breadth  and  height  in  proportion.”  A 
committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  serve  "gratis”  and  in  March,  1758, 
six  more  members  were  added  including  two  carpenters.  By  August, 
the  committee  had  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  the  cost  —  429  pounds, 
and  4  shillings,  "lawful  money.”  This  building  faced  the  west  and  was 
two  storied  and  extended  farther  east  or  considerably  nearer  to  the  land 
owned  by  Rev.  Niles  than  the  first  building. 

The  1759  Meeting-House  first  used  on  Thursday,  June  28th,  had 
37  pews  with  an  "alley  from  the  great  door  to  the  pulpit  5'  wide,  the 
pews  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  with  one  quarter  of  the  price  to 
be  paid  at  the  sale,  the  highest  bidder  to  have  first  choice  and  then  to  be 
marked  down  on  the  plan.”  The  pew  at  the  right  hand  of  the  pulpit 
stair  was  designated  for  the  use  of  the  minister’s  family.  The  sale  of 
pews  was  held  February  19,  1759,  the  proceeds  amounting  to  398 
pounds,  16  shillings.  After  building  8  pews  in  the  gallery,  a  second  sale 
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was  held,  amounting  to  58  pounds,  14  shillings,  8  pence.  There  were 
men  and  women’s  seats,  and  men  and  women’s  stairs,  and  there  were 
at  least  three  windows  on  each  long  side  of  the  building.  Apparently 
well  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  building  committee,  the  meeting  voted 
to  give  the  members  each  3  pounds  for  their  services. 

"Colouring”  the  outside  of  meeting-houses  became  quite  popular 
about  1770  and  in  1774  it  was  voted  "to  secure  the  bellfree  by  sheeting 
the  platform  under  the  bell  with  lead  and  securing  the  posts  and  ban¬ 
isters  round  the  platform  by  oyling  and  colouring  to  preserve  them 
from  the  weather;  that  the  doors,  windows  and  covering  of  the  Houfe 
be  oyled  and  coloured  and  putteing  the  glafs  and  that  loose  clabords 
be  nailed  and  that  the  Houfe  be  secured”  at  a  cost  of  36  pounds,  Edmund 
Soper  having  bid  off  for  the  work. 

That  the  proper  respect  and  order  were  not  maintained  during 
the  town  meetings  is  shown  by  the  following  vote  in  1783:  'that  the 
town  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  this  House  for  doing 
the  business  of  the  Town  unless  they  keep  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  sit  in  the  seats  in  a  regular  manner  and  not  stand  upon  the  seats  in 
the  Meeting-House  and  the  moderator  of  the  next  Town  meeting  be 
served  with  this  vote.”  That  much  repaired  pulpit  cushion  was  replaced 
by  a  new  one  in  1784. 

Several  adjustments  were  made  in  the  front  gallery  for  the  singers’ 
seats,  and  from  time  to  time  more  pews  were  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  deacons  so  that  no  "banister  be  higher  than  those  adjoining.” 
Further  alterations  were  made  in  1793  and  1794  —  "That  the  front 
seats  on  the  floor  be  moved  forward  flush  with  the  corner  pews  and 
that  the  seats  be  reduced  in  width  so  as  to  leave  seven  feet  in  the  rear 
for  pews,  to  wit,  two  long  pews  on  each  side;  that  pews  be  made  in 
each  side  on  the  north  end  of  the  galleries,  to  wit,  six  on  each;  that 
pews  be  made  in  the  room  where  the  stairs  are;  to  build  a  porch 
twelve  feet  square  on  the  east  end  of  the  meeting  house  with  stairs  in 
the  same  to  go  into  the  galleries;  also  that  the  stairs  be  built  in  the 
bellfree  to  go  into  the  gallery;  that  the  outside  of  the  house  be  new 
covered  with  clabboards  and  shingles  and  painted.”  Later,  they  voted 
to  sell  new  pews  and  the  money  so  collected  be  used  for  the  cost  of 
repairs,  estimated  to  be  52  pounds,  6  shillings,  7  pence. 

When  Dr.  Storrs  came  in  1811,  the  Meeting-House  erected  in 
1759  had  fallen  so  far  into  decay  that  when  a  large  congregation 
assembled,  alarm  was  felt  lest  it  should  fall  about  their  heads.  This 
old  Meeting-House  had  no  heating  plant  of  any  kind.  On  days  when 
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the  sermon  was  long  and  people  grew  sleepy,  they  used  to  stand  up  to 
keep  awake,  since  it  was  not  believed  reverent  to  sleep  in  the  House  of 
God.  The  pews  were  square  and  had  seats  on  the  inner  three  sides  of 
them,  fitted  with  hinges  so  that  when  people  rose  for  the  long  prayer 
(one  hour  being  the  average  length  of  a  "good”  prayer)  as  their  custom 
was  in  those  days,  the  seats  rose  with  them  to  allow  them  room  to  stand. 
At  the  close  of  the  prayer,  the  seats  fell,  so  it  was  said,  with  a  clatter 
like  a  running  fire  of  musketry. 

A  committee  appointed  in  1830  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the 
condition  of  the  Meeting-House  and  composed  of  Jonathan  Belcher 
of  Randolph,  Hon.  Christopher  Webb  of  Weymouth,  Whitcomb  Porter 
and  Capt.  Benjamin  Page  of  Quincy,  reported  "We  found  the  Meeting- 
House  old  and  in  such  ruinous  and  decayed  state  that  it  was  inexpedient 
in  our  opinion  for  said  Parish  to  repair  the  same  by  reason  of  the  very 
great  cost  and  charge  which  the  said  Parish  must  incur  in  doing  it;  but 
being  of  opinion  that  said  House  in  the  present  state  would  accommodate 
said  Parish  5  or  6  years  longer  for  a  place  for  public  worship,  we 
appraised  the  pews  thereof  in  the  following  manner:  12  pews  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  broad  aisle  from  the  pulpit  at  $10  each,  the  14 
outside  pews  of  the  inner  square,  $8  each,  27  wall  pews  at  $6  each,  6 
front  pews  in  the  right  left  of  the  pulpit  in  the  gallery  at  $3  each,  and 
18  wall  pews  at  $1.50  each,  or  a  total  of  $439.”  The  owners  of  the 
pews  were  paid  accordingly;  a  contract  was  made  with  Abraham 
Hobart  to  build  a  new  Meeting-House  within  five  months  (the  con¬ 
tract  dated  June  14,  1830)  and  it  was  voted  that  the  old  Meeting- 
House  should  stand  but  2  Sabbaths  longer. 

The  third  Meeting-House  faced  south  and,  through  the  gift  of  land 
from  Dr.  Stephen  Thayer  and  his  sisters,  was  set  so  that  the  north  end 
exactly  coincided  with  the  north  side  of  Lyceum  Hall  which  had  been 
erected  in  1829  by  interested  persons  connected  with  the  Church  and 
had  become  an  important  adjunct  to  the  Church  as  well  as  a  building 
for  educational  use. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  following 
recorded  vote  on  June  14,  1830  is  amazingly  brief:  "Contract  for 
building  Meeting-House  let  to  Abraham  Hobart  to  build  within  five 
months  and  by  the  first  of  December  for  $4,120,  as  follows:  70'  long, 
46'  wide,  24'  high,  clapboards  and  shingles;  lower  sashes  of  windows 
hung  by  weights,  Boston  glass  10  x  14  equal  in  quality  to  glass  in 
South  Meeting-House  in  Braintree;  3  windows  in  front  of  24  lights; 
two  windows  in  the  back,  one  each  side  of  the  pulpit;  fan  light  with 
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a  segment  sweep;  pediments  on  each  end  of  tower,  pilasters;  tower 
and  cupolo  with  blinds  upper  story;  upper  story  eight  pews  seventy  four, 
excepting  four  which  are  to  be  paid  for  as  to  the  carpenter  work;  said 
pews  nine  feet  long,  two  feet  two  inches  wide.  Pulpit  made  of  mahogany 
and  pine  and  stained;  three  doors  in  front  with  six  or  eight  panels  and 
circular  windows  over  each  door.  Bell  to  be  taken  down  and  put  up 
again.  Step  stone  32'  long  and  2'  wide.  Said  Hobart  is  to  take  down 
the  old  building  and  use  as  much  of  the  material  therein  as  will  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  new.” 

In  a  "Church  Manual”  published  in  1859,  Dr.  Storrs  reported: 
"1830.  Dec.  29.  The  old  Meeting-House  having  been  taken  down  by 
vote  of  the  Parish,  the  new  one,  just  completed,  was  this  day  solemnly 
dedicated  to  the  services  of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Introductory  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  (Jonas  Perkins)  of  East 
Braintree;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington  of  North 
Bridgewater;  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Codman  of  Dorchester; 
sermon  by  the  Pastor;  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews  of  So. 
Braintree;  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gile  of  Milton.  The  day 
was  pleasant  and  joyous.  The  sale  of  pews  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
house,  $1,725.”  The  Meeting-House  was  later  insured  for  $4,000, 
"$1,000  payable  to  the  Parish  and  $3,000  to  pew  holders  who  are  desir¬ 
ous  and  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  cost  of  same.” 

The  fourth  House,  or  the  edifice  of  1857,  "Dr.  Storrs’  Church,” 
by  other  gifts  of  land  on  the  north,  the  east  and  on  Elm  Street,  stood 
farther  north,  more  to  the  east  and  with  open  frontage  south,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  stipulations  in  the  Thayer  deed  of  1830.  Reading  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Church  during  the  1850’s,  with  several 
building  committees  appointed  and  discharged,  many  plans  accepted 
and  later  rescinded,  the  problems  of  modern  day  church  building  and 
repairs  are  brought  clearly  to  mind.  For  some  years,  the  building  of 
1830  had  been  too  small,  no  provision  was  made  for  Sunday  School 
classes,  and  continual  repairs  were  necessary.  Finally,  a  building  com¬ 
mittee  was  agreed  upon  and  plans  were  drawn  up  for  building  a  new 
Church,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $18,000. 

Many  meetings  were  consumed  in  planning  this  structure  yet  no 
definite  specifications  are  to  be  found  as  to  its  dimensions.  Using  the 
"sale  of  pews  plan,”  it  can  be  estimated  that  the  sanctuary  was  about 
110  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide,  and  had  a  capacity  on  the  main  floor 
of  at  least  650  people.  There  was  a  gallery  which  had  considerable 
seating  capacity  and  a  rough  estimate  would  be  that  the  Church  held 
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at  least  900  people.  The  room  beneath  the  sanctuary  must  have  been 
sizeable,  too,  because  it  is  reported  a  number  of  times  that  "over  600” 
sat  down  together  for  a  special  dinner  or  banquet. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  "Dedication  of  the  New  House 
of  Worship  of  the  First  Parish,  in  Braintree,  June  3,  1857:” 

"This  day,  June  3rd,  1857,  the  new  House  of  Worship 
of  the  first  Parish  in  Braintree  was  dedicated  to  Almighty 
God.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Richard 
Salter  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.D.  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Rev.  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Rev.  Mr.  Means  with  the  Pastor  assisted  in  the 
occasion. 

"The  new  House  that  was  used  this  day  for  the  first  time 
cost  nearly  $25,000.  and  the  sale  of  the  Pews  came  off  in  the 
afternoon.  The  amount  of  the  Pews  sold  was  about  $15,000. 

The  second  sale  of  Pews  was  held  in  the  following  May  1858. 
Amount  of  sales,  $6,000  which  amounts  was  nearly  all  paid 
for. 

"This  is  the  fourth  House  of  Worship  that  has  been 
erected  on  the  same  spot.  Under  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
underpining  there  is  enclosed  a  Box,  containing  a  record  of 
the  times  as  it  regards  the  Society.  Long  after  these  hands 
that  penned  these  lines  shall  have  moulded  into  dust,  that  box 
may  be  opened  and  the  contents  made  known  to  the  now 
unborn.  Oh,  My  Heavenly  Father,  may  nothing  but  that 
truth  as  it  is  in  Thy  dear  Son  ever  be  proclaimed  on  this 
Sacred  Spot,  dear  to  me  and  to  my  Father  and  his  Father  and 
still  farther  back  even  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more. 
Amen.” 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  Braintree  was  struck  by  a  severe  windstorm 
and  the  original  spire  blew  down.  In  the  "Church  Arc  Light,”  dated 
March  1898  a  writer  "J”  gives  the  following  account  of  this  storm: 
"Any  one  who  has  tramped  it  around  Braintree  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  First  Parish  Church  tower  in  all  the 
beautiful  views  of  which  it  forms  a  conspicuous  part.  Thirty  years  ago, 
this  Church  was  graced  with  a  slender  steeple,  the  highest  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  and  in  which  the  present  bell  was  hung.  Then  came  the 
great  'Autumn  Blow’  as  it  was  called.  This  storm  was  about  as  near 
to  a  cyclone  as  the  East  ever  gets.  Great  damage  was  done  and  the 
steeple,  clock  and  belfry  of  this  Church  were  blown  to  the  ground. 
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"As  a  small  boy  I  remember  being  brought  up  from  Weymouth 
Landing  to  see  the  wreck  on  a  dazzling  bright  Autumn  day.  My 
brother  and  I  found  the  bell  which  lay  upon  its  side  and  crawling  into 
it  labored  with  the  heavy  tongue.  I  never  forgot  my  impression  of  that 
bell,  which  was  recalled  by  a  splinter  of  black  and  gold  wood  that  was 
a  part  of  the  clock  dial.  It  was  not  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
that  I  knew  the  fate  of  that  bell,  which  was  once  my  playhouse,  and 
today  rings  as  loudly  as  ever  in  the  minaretted  tower  of  the  historical  old 
church.” 

By  1884,  a  movement  was  started  to  make  improvements  on  the 
1857  building  and  attention  was  called  "to  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
cause  of  Christ  from  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  House  of  Worship,  it 
not  having  vestries,  being  hard  to  heat  and  hear  in,  as  well  as  dark  and 
gloomy  causing  discouragement.”  In  1891,  at  a  cost  of  $4,975.  a  chapel 
with  "coping  25'  on  rear  of  Church  and  projecting  to  the  west  the  same 
and  running  back  88',  having  a  main  room  50'  x  5  O'  and  another 
25'  x  25’,  two  classrooms,  a  ladies’  parlor  and  a  kitchen”  was  built  and 
furnished  for  an  additional  $2,100.  The  furnaces  cost  about  $375,  and 
needed  repairs  to  the  Church  building  consisting  of  alterations  to  the 
organ,  $200,  and  decorating  and  the  addition  of  a  small  vestry  for  the 
use  of  the  minister,  $400.  The  result  was  a  building  "of  its  own  which 
is  convenient  for  all  social  and  religious  purposes,  a  centre  which  in  its 
use  will  tend  to  closer  acquaintance  and  warmer  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  and  children  of  the  Parish  not  only,  but,  if  rightly  and 
liberally  managed,  it  will  be  common  ground  for  the  enjoyment  of  any 
and  all  newcomers  of  the  village  and  so  tend  to  increase  our  numbers 
and  strengthen  the  fellowship,  good  work  and  Christian  endeavor  of  all.” 
The  accommodations  in  Lyceum  Hall  no  longer  being  needed,  the 
Assessors  arranged  to  remove  the  furnishings  which  they  had  contri¬ 
buted  and  the  Church’s  shares  in  the  Lyceum  Corporation  were  sold. 
This  building,  built  in  1829,  had  served  for  60  years  as  an  "adjunct  to 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  in  whose  interests  as  well  as  that  of 
the  community  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  built  and  provided.  The 
first  floor  was  leased  to  Elisha  N.  Thayer  for  999  years  for  one  cent  a 
year  under  certain  conditions  to  be  strictly  fulfilled.  Elisha  Thayer  built 
the  building  and,  in  the  nature  of  a  builder’s  lien,  transferred  his  right, 
title  and  interest  to  Benjamin  V.  French,  Samuel  Capen,  Daniel  Hollis 
and  John  Hobart,  Jr.  for  $1,400.  The  Lyceum  Corporation,  consisting 
of  Richard  S.  Storrs,  David  Hollis,  Charles  Hayward,  Benjamin  V. 
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French,  Samuel  Capen,  Jonathan  Wild,  Jr.  and  Samuel  Hayden,  then 
leased  it  to  Mr.  Thayer.” 

"Mrs.  Thorndike  furnished  the  chapel  with  electric  lights  and  a 
chandelier”  in  1894  "to  our  great  comfort  and  delight”  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  electric  bill  for  that  year  amounted  to  $24.51. 
In  1898,  it  was  voted  to  have  the  Church  wired  for  electricity  so  that 
it  too  might  be  electrically  lighted.  Electric  "furnishings”  for  the  par¬ 
sonage  were  voted  in  1903. 

The  history  of  the  parsonage  goes  back  to  before  1875  when  the 
Parsonage  Association  was  formed,  this  group  in  1875  voting  "that  we 
convey  our  right  and  title  to  the  Parsonage  to  the  First  Parish  in  Brain¬ 
tree.”  The  following  deed  from  Asa  French  to  the  First  Parish  in 
Braintree  shows  the  origin  of  the  present  land  and  parsonage: 

"Whereas  the  said  Asa  French  has  this  day  bargained 
and  sold  unto  the  said  First  Parish  in  Braintree  for  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  a  certain  lot  or  parcel  of  land  situated  in  the 
Town  of  Braintree  aforesaid  containing  sixteen  thousand  feet, 
more  or  less,  being  lot  numbered  32  on  a  plan  of  the  'Hollis 
Estate,’  so  called,  .  .  .  said  lot  measuring  one  hundred  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty,  as  shown  on  said  plan,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  said  sale  being  (1)  that  said  Parish  shall  erect  a 
suitable  parsonage  building  upon  said  lot  on  or  before  May 
1,  1876  (2)  that  said  building  and  lot  shall  be  held  and  used 
by  said  Parish  as  a  parsonage  estate  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at 
least  from  the  completion  of  the  building  and  (3)  that  no 
building  shall  be  erected  on  said  lot  nearer  than  forty  five 
feet  from  the  south  line  of  Hollis  Avenue  .  .  .  said  deed  is  not 
to  be  delivered  until  the  parsonage  building  aforesaid  is 
completed  and  ready  for  occupation.”  The  deed  was  dated 
August  21,  1874. 

Later,  the  Parish  authorized  Messrs.  E.  F.  E.  Thayer,  Asa  French 
and  N.  E.  Hollis  to  give  a  Parish  note  of  $1,500  and  mortgage  the 
Parsonage  for  the  payment  of  the  same  and  that  the  money  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Parsonage  Association  to  pay  bills  due  to  cover  the 
cost  of  building.  Presumably,  the  parsonage  was  completed  in  time  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  above  deed,  but  no  deails  are  recorded  — 
no  estimate  of  the  cost,  nor  specifications  —  but  for  the  first  years  that 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Emerson  family,  the  Church  charged  him  annual 
rent  of  $125.  In  1878,  it  is  recorded  "It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  to 
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reduce  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson,  our  pastor’s  salary  to  eleven 
hundred  dollars  with  the  rent  of  the  parsonage  free  for  his  future 
salary  per  year  —  the  Parish  acting  on  the  report  of  Dr.  Dearing  that 
the  Pastor  would  consent  to  this  agreement  as  it  was  all  the  Parish 
could  afford  to  pay  at  the  present  time.” 

The  following  is  from  the  "Braintree  Bee”:  "At  about  3:15 
Wednesday  morning,  January  10,  1912,  Braintree  people  were  startled 
from  their  warm  beds  by  a  fire  alarm  pulled  in  from  Box  34  first  and 
later  from  Box  31.  A  lively  blaze  was  in  progress  in  the  old  Lyceum 
Building  and  the  light  from  the  fire  was  what  awakened  some  near 
neighbors.  It  is  not  known  how  it  originated,  but  when  people  began 
to  arrive  on  the  scene  at  about  3:30  o’clock,  the  whole  roof  was  ablaze, 
brilliantly  lighting  Storr’s  Square. 

"It  was  a  hard  proposition  for  the  firmen  to  go  up  against  as  the 
temperature  was  around  zero  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale.  Some 
of  the  hydrants  were  out  of  condition  and  the  water  froze  to  everything 
it  struck.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  outside  assistance  would  be  needed 
and  help  was  summoned  from  Quincy,  Weymouth,  Holbrook  and 
Randolph. 

"When  Chief  Peter  Williams  of  Quincy  arrived  with  an  auto 
chemical,  a  steamer  and  hose  wagon,  his  outfit  went  to  work.  To  save 
the  Lyceum  Building  was  out  of  the  question  and  attention  was  centered 
on  the  First  Congregational  Church  building,  within  100  feet  of  the 
burning  building  and  directly  in  the  track  of  the  spark  laden  wind.  A 
hard  fight  was  put  up  but  everything  was  against  success  —  frozen 
hydrants,  lack  of  pressure,  the  biting  cold,  boistrous  wind,  frozen  hose, 
etc. 

"For  nearly  two  hours  the  church  was  apparently  safe  but  the  con¬ 
tinuous  bombardment  of  sparks  at  last  prevailed  and  the  whole  big 
structure  eventually  became  a  gorgeous  mass  of  flame.  When  the  fire 
broke  through  all  over  the  steeple  it  was  a  thrilling  sight  and  even 
before  there  was  time  to  comprehend  the  picture  the  whole  super¬ 
structure  came  down  without  even  a  warning  crack  of  the  four  great 
supporting  pillars. 

"J.  R.  Qualey  who  lives  opposite  Lyceum  Hall  was  one  of  the 
first  to  discover  the  fire  and  he  made  gallant  efforts  to  save  the  church. 
He  was  in  the  belfry  for  an  hour  or  so  with  a  chemical  extinguisher 
attempting  to  extinguish  the  smart  little  blaze  under  one  of  the  clock 
faces,  but  it  wouldn’t  out.” 
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From  the  Assessors’  report  of  January  22,  1912,  we  learn:  "Last 
November  your  Assessors  procured  at  no  expense  the  services  of  a 
competent  fire  insurance  engineer  to  place  a  value  upon  this  property. 
His  valuation  amounted  to  $31,000  and  it  was  insured  for  $25,000. 
The  new  organ  cost  $3,461.85  and  was  insured  for  $2,800.  During 
the  fire,  your  Assessors  directed  the  saving  of  the  chapel  furnishings 
complete,  including  the  new  piano  and  library  books,  as  well  as  the 
kitchen  furnishings,  including  the  range,  dishes  and  silverware.  The 
piano  was  slightly  damaged  by  scratching  and  exposure.  It  was  insured 
for  $250.,  and  the  adjustment  of  this  loss  includes  being  repolished  and 
put  in  first  class  condition  by  the  firm  of  William  Bourne  &  Sons,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased,  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  Insurance  com¬ 
pany. 

"At  6:30  a.m.,  January  10th,  while  the  fire  was  at  its  height,  the 
Assessors  held  a  meeting.  Mr.  George  E.  Sampson,  Insurance  Broker, 
was  officially  notified  of  our  loss.  It  was  decided  by  us  to  store  what 
we  had  saved  in  the  stable  of  W.  E.  Sheldon,  who  kindly  offered  it  for 
that  purpose.  This  was  attended  to  immediately  and  $1,000  insurance 
was  placed  on  the  same. 

"A  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  Friday  evening,  January  12th 
at  the  residence  of  Will  R.  May  hew  and  great  was  the  shock  when  we 
learned  of  his  death,  caused  by  exhaustion  during  his  untiring  work  in 
helping  to  save  the  Church  furnishings,  etc.” 

Later,  the  Assessors  announced  that  the  full  amount  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  was  collected,  and  that  the  Church  had  voted  unanimousely  to  go 
on  with  their  services  as  scheduled,  without  interruption  and  to  rebuild 
on  the  same  spot  as  soon  as  possible.  Arrangements  were  made  to  hold 
the  regular  services  and  meetings  of  the  Church  in  the  Masonic  Temple, 
where  they  continued  until  the  new  Church  was  ready  for  occupancy 
in  June  1913- 

The  present  church  is  placed  still  farther  north  and  more  to  the 
east  —  "more  and  more  toward  the  Atlantic  or  the  rising  sun  and  not 
so  much  westward  as  was  the  original  push  or  migration  of  the  people,” 
according  to  Dr.  Granville  Yager.  Although  no  description  of  this 
building  is  necessary  for  those  who  live  in  Braintree  and  attend  services 
there  many  Sundays  of  the  year,  such  an  excellent  description  was  found 
on  a  piece  of  faded  newspaper  dated  September  10,  1912  (just  205 
years  to  the  day  since  this  Church  was  gathered),  the  temptation  could 
not  be  resisted  to  include  it  here  for  those  now  "absent  from  us”  and 
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for  anyone  who  might  care  to  read  how  the  Church  of  1912  looked 
many  years  ago,  for  changes  have  since  been  wrought. 

"The  church  is  of  Weymouth  seam-face  granite  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  cut  stone.  The  Parish  House  adjoins  the  church  and  seam- 
face  granite  is  also  used  in  the  exterior  in  combination  with  cement 
plaster.  A  semi-circle  drive  leads  from  Elm  Street  to  the  tower  entrance 
and  a  wrought  iron  dialed  clock  appears  on  the  parapet  above  the 
belfry  window  arches.  The  architecture  of  the  building  is  Gothic  in  the 
spirit  of  English  parish  churches. 

"The  church  is  entered  through  a  spacious  vestibule.  Two  stair¬ 
cases  lead  to  a  gallery  above.  The  auditorium  contains  pews  for  306 
and  a  gallery  has  seating  capacity  of  57.  Handsome  Gothic  trusses 
span  from  wall  to  wall  with  angels  heads  carved  on  the  hammer  beams. 
The  chancel  is  interesting  with  pulpit,  choir  benches  and  organ  rail 
in  carved  oak,  the  organ  in  the  rear  lighted  from  a  pointed  leaded  glass 
window  on  the  right. 

"The  woodwork  of  the  church  is  of  oak;  all  windows  are  of 
mellow-leaded  cathedral  glass.  At  the  left  of  the  chancel  a  door  leads 
to  the  Parish  House  through  the  vestibule,  into  which  there  is  also  an 
entrance  from  the  exterior.  From  this  vestibule  a  staircase  leads  to  the 
basement  supper  room  and  dressing  rooms. 

"The  first  story  of  the  parish  house  contains  a  Sunday  School  room, 
accommodating  21  classes,  11  of  which  are  arranged  to  be  enclosed 
by  portieres  on  brass  rods.  Wide  sliding  doors  join  the  Sunday  School 
rooms  with  the  ladies’  parlor,  which  has  an  attractive  bay  window  and 
fireplace. 

"The  basement  has  windows  well  above  ground,  and  provides  a 
supper  room  or  entertainment  room,  with  kitchen  at  one  end,  also  a 
stage  and  two  dressing  rooms  at  the  other  end.  The  building  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  parish  is  Walter  O.  Hastings,  chairman;  Frank  W. 
Couillard,  secretary;  Charles  S.  Bates,  Frank  H.  Dearing,  Mrs.  William 
Gallagher,  Mrs.  Atherton  N.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Palmer,  William 
E.  Sheldon  and  Marcus  L.  Urann.  George  F.  Newton  of  Boston  is  the 
architect.” 

A  few  major  changes  have  been  made  in  the  building  since  1912 
and  many  minor  ones.  The  first  big  alteration  was  in  1923  when,  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000,  new  Sunday  School  rooms  and  other  spaces  were  made 
available  by  excavating  under  the  sanctuary.  In  1928,  the  stage  in  the 
lower  Parish  Hall  being  little  used,  another  stage  was  erected  in  the 
Upper  Parish  Hall  at  the  north  end  with  "dressing  rooms”  at  either 
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side.  In  the  early  1940’s,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  money  to  build 
a  large  addition  to  the  Parish  House,  and  in  1948  and  1949,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  this  earlier  fund-raising  committee,  and  the  will 
of  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lang,  sufficient  funds  were  raised  to  enlarge  the 
Parish  House,  adding  two  rooms  in  a  wing  to  the  east,  and  offices  and  a 
stage  with  dressing  rooms  in  a  smaller  wing  to  the  west. 

At  the  same  time  the  upper  Parish  Hall  was  remodeled,  a  very 
modern,  stainless  steel  countered  kitchen  was  built  using  the  room  of 
the  old  kitchen  plus  two  additional  small  rooms;  and  a  new  ladies’ 
dressing  room  was  outfitted. 

Now,  in  1957,  ground  has  been  broken  for  a  large  Christian 
Education  building  adjacent  to  the  east  wing  of  the  Parish  House  and 
accessible  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church.  This  building  will  contain 
a  large  assembly  hall,  especially  for  the  use  of  the  older  young  people 
and  several  individual  class  rooms  and  offices.  This  structure  will  cost 
not  to  exceed  $145,000,  the  money  for  which  was  raised  by  a  building 
fund  drive  in  late  1955. 

At  the  time  the  1912  building  was  dedicated,  three  Tiffany 
stained  glass  windows  were  installed  and  dedicated.  Since  that  time, 
others  have  been  added:  A  Connick  window  in  1940;  three  Murphy 
windows  in  1951,  and  1953;  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1957,  another  Con¬ 
ick  window,  leaving  only  two  windows  of  cathedral  glass.  Details  of 
these  windows  and  of  many  other  gifts  to  the  church  will  be  found 
under  the  chapter  heading  of  "Gifts  and  Wills,”  elsewhere  in  this 
book. 
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A  Theoretical  Chart  by  Miss  Marion  Arnold  Showing 
Location  of  Five  Church  Buildings 


Dr.  Storrs’  Church”  Showing  Second  Tower  After  Hurricane  of  1868. 

At  Left,  Lyceum  Hall 


Chapter  4 


THE  LADIES  —  GOD  BLESS  ’EM 


"Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously”  —  Proverbs  31:29 


Although  the  number  of  female  members  outnumbered  the  male 
in  nearly  every  year  of  the  Church’s  history,  it  was  over  160  years 
after  its  founding  before  the  women  were  given  any  recognition  in  the 
records  (other  than  on  occasions  of  individual  discipline) ,  when  in  1869, 
two  women  were  named  to  a  committee  by  vote  of  the  male  members 
present.  And  in  1873,  at  a  meeting  to  vote  on  a  colleague  minister  to 
serve  with  Dr.  Storrs,  it  was  voted  "that  the  female  members  present 
be  invited  to  vote”  which  they  did;  and  the  recorded  vote  shows  they 
outnumbered  the  men  present.  In  1879,  an  all-women  committee  to 
"visit  the  sick  and  strangers”  was  appointed  to  be  later  known  as  the 
"Visiting  Committee”  or  "Friendly  Service”  committee  but  not  until 
1930  was  the  first  board  of  Deaconesses  organized. 

This  lack  of  recognition  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  is  not 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  general  attitude  toward  women  and  their 
place  in  society;  but  it  is  remarkable  considering  that  a  women’s 
society  was  formed  in  1812  and  has  continued  successfully  since  its 
beginning. 


LADIES’  AID  SOCIETY 

Founded  April  7,  1812 

The  founder  of  the  present  day  Ladies’  Aid  Society  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
Strong  Storrs,  young  wife  of  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs.  Mrs.  Storrs 
died  in  1818  at  the  age  of  25,  yet  during  her  brief  years  in  this  com¬ 
munity  (Rev.  Storrs  having  become  the  minister  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  1811)  she  founded  the  early  women’s  society  and 
the  Sunday  School,  both  movements  still  receiving  criticism  in  many 
places  at  that  time. 

Inspired  by  the  "Cent  Institutions”  which  has  been  established  in 
other  communities,  Mrs.  Storrs  helped  to  draw  up  the  following  "agree¬ 
ment”  which  was  signed  by  the  charter  members  on  Monday,  the  7  th 
day  of  April,  1812: 

"Viewing  with  deep  concern  the  apparently  great  de¬ 
cline  of  the  power  of  Godliness  among  us,  and  the  great 
increase  of  moral  stupidity,  error  and  wickedness;  impressed 
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also  with  our  own  want  of  zeal  and  engagedness  in  the  great 
things  that  pertain  to  Zion’s  prosperity;  desirous  to  arouse 
ourselves  and  others  from  our  guilty  slumbers,  to  provoke 
each  other  to  love  and  good  works,  to  help  each  other  forward 
in  our  pilgrimage  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  revive  the 
true  spirit  of  evangelical  religion  among  us  and  around  us, 
and  in  all  things  to  glorify  God  our  Saviour;  with  these  great 
and  interesting  objects  in  view: 

"We,  the  subscribers,  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  form 
ourselves  into  a  Society  by  the  name  of  The  Female  Religious 
Society  in  Braintree,  on  this  7th  day  of  April,  1812,  and  agree 
to  the  following  regulations: 

"We  herein  agree  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  exertions  making  throughout  the  Christian  world,  to 
evangelize  the  heathen;  and  for  the  revival  of  religion  in 
this  and  adjacent  Towns  and  to  contribute  yearly  at  least  fifty 
cents  for  Missionary  purposes.” 

In  September  1819,  following  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Rev. 
Storrs  married  Harriet  Moore,  who  continued  the  good  work  Sarah 
had  begun  in  the  Society,  serving  as  its  secretary-treasurer  until  her 
death  in  1834.  In  1821,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Temple,  a  close  friend  of 
Dr.  Storrs,  together  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bird,  was  ordained  as  a 
missionary  to  Palestine.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Randolph,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Norfolk  Palestine  Missionary  Society,  with  Dr. 
Storrs  delivering  the  ordination  sermon. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  Dr.  Storrs  in  his  friend  and  his  particular 
mission  field,  a  few  years  later  the  Female  Religious  Society  agreed 
to  give  their  offerings  toward  Mr.  Temple’s  support  and  to  become 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Palestine  Missionary  Society.  At  the  15  th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting,  September  3,  1827,  having  heard  a  stirring  communi¬ 
cation  from  Rev.  Daniel  Temple  who  was  serving  in  Smyrna  at  that 
time,  the  members  voted  to  change  their  name  to  the  Palestine  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  and  to  contribute  annually  to  that  society,  under  the  direction 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Storrs,  reported:  "Since  the  founding  of  the  Female 
Religious  Society,  there  has  annually  been  paid  in  $40,  which  has 
usually  been  increased  by  contributions  to  $50.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  years,  not  far  from  $750  has  been  raised.  This  little  stream 
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has  flowed  regularly  into  the  River  of  the  Lord;  but  we  feel  that  little 
has  been  done  compared  to  what  must  be  done  if  ever  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.” 

The  beginnings  of  a  Home  Missions  project  were  recorded  in  1829, 
and  the  first  entry  reads:  "For  the  last  12  or  14  years  several  ladies  in 
Braintree  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Education  Society.  Desir¬ 
ous  of  adding  to  this  number  of  subscribers  and  forwarding  the  interests 
of  the  Education  Society  as  expressed  in  their  printed  circular,  We,  the 
subcribers,  agree  to  pay  the  sums  annexed  to  our  respective  names.” 
There  follows  a  list  of  36  additional  names  and  one  contribution 
marked  simply  "donation  by  a  friend,”  the  pledges  varying  from  25c 
to  $1.  The  sum  of  $29.75  was  thus  realized,  half  of  which  was  sent 
to  the  Norfolk  Education  Society,  and  another  half  expended  for  articles 
to  make  up.  These  were:  1  bedquilt,  1  pr.  each  sheets  and  pillowcases, 
6  prs.  socks,  8  shirts,  4  cravats,  4  waistcoats,  1  pocket  handkerchief; 
all  of  which  went  to  Mrs.  Cornelius  at  Andover,  the  first  theological 
school  in  the  country.  This  group  was  to  be  known  as  the  Benevolent 
Female  Education  Society  of  Braintree,  an  auxiliary  to  the  American 
Education  Society. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Storrs  died  July  10,  1834,  and  the  following  report 
appears  in  the  annual  record:  "We  meet  today,  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  our  Society  under  peculiar  circumstances.  We  look  around  in  vain 
for  one  whose  presence  has  always  cheered  us  on  similar  occasions. 
One  whose  life  was  an  exhibition  of  'whatsoever  thinge  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report,’  one  who  has  faithfully  discharged 
her  duties  as  secretary-treasurer  since  the  formation  of  this  Society,  and 
to  whose  prayers  and  labors  for  its  success  every  member  will  bear 
testimony.  May  the  same  spirit  which  pervaded  every  action  of  our 
late  loved  and  lamented  Mrs.  Harriet  Storrs  influence  us  in  all  our 
efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  dear  Redeemer’s  kingdom.” 

This  Benevolent  Female  Education  Society  of  Braintree  continued 
to  flourish,  changing  its  name  in  1 844  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
but  still  continuing  to  aid  the  Education  Society;  for,  they  said  "We 
have  full  testimony  of  experience  with  regard  to  the  timely  aid  of  both 
of  these  societies  as  'twin  sisters’  to  the  infant  churches  of  both  East  and 
West.”  In  October,  1835,  Dr.  Storrs  married  Ann  Stebbins,  who  at 
once  took  her  place  as  a  leader  in  all  women’s  work.  As  long  as  the 
Storrs  family  lived,  meetings  of  both  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  were  usually  held  in  the  parsonage.  Dr.  Storrs  customarily 
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appeared  in  time  to  close  the  meetings  with  a  solemn  prayer.  In  1875, 
after  both  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Storrs  had  died,  a  pathetic  record  is  found  in 
the  Foreign  Missionary  book:  "We  met  at  our  former  Parsonage, 
where  we  have  met  so  many  times.  How  many  hallowed  associations 
cluster  around  the  dear  old  spot,  where  we  shall  probably  never  meet 
again.  The  dear  old  Pastor  and  wife  gone  to  their  home  in  heaven.” 

There  are  several  books  of  minutes  recorded  by  secretaries  of  the 
parent  Ladies’  Aid  group  and  a  great  deal  of  research  in  them  might 
reveal  the  actual  date  when  the  name  "Ladies’  Aid”  was  first  adopted 
for  the  organization.  An  annual  Church  report  of  1886  uses  the  name 
"Ladies’  Aid”  so  it  has  been  in  use  at  least  for  71  years  and  probably 
much  longer,  at  the  same  time  that  "Home”  and  "Foreign  Missionary” 
societies  were  in  existence. 

By  1903,  the  Ladies’  Aid  records  say:  "Our  annual  meeting  has 
come  again  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  give  a  good  report 
financially,  having  gathered  $81,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  but  a  few  times;  but  those  that  are  left  have  always  had  it  in  mind 
when  the  month  came  around.”  The  next  year,  1904,  they  began 
meeting  with  the  Auxiliary  part  of  the  time  and  in  1907  there  was  a 
merger  between  the  two  organizations.  In  1909,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  unite  all  three  into  one  group  and  the  name  Ladies’  Aid  was  kept 
and  special  committees  set  up  for  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
meetings,  and  Wednesday  became  Ladies’  Aid  day  at  Church  and  has 
remained  so  until  the  present.  Another  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
background  of  this  organization  —  in  1812,  the  members  pledged  one 
cent  a  week  or  fifty  cents  a  year  to  the  Female  Religious  Society  of 
Braintree,  and  145  years  later,  the  annual  dues  are  still  fifty  cents. 

There  are  too  many  references  in  the  Church  records  to  recount 
of  the  numbers  of  times  the  Ladies’  Aid,  or  one  of  its  predecessors,  has 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Church,  particularly  in  raising  money  for 
needed  repairs.  In  good  years  and  lean,  the  members  have  somehow 
planned  their  activities  so  that  a  bank  account  of  sizeable  proportions 
has  been  available  to  assist  the  Church  wherever  needed.  The  following 
items,  chosen  at  random,  will  give  only  a  small  indication  of  the  extent 
of  their  assistance: 

In  1886,  when  the  Assessors  were  considering  the  possibility  of 
adding  a  "chapel”  to  the  back  of  the  Church,  they  reported  that  the 
cost  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,  and  "the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  have  pledged  one  thousand  dollars,  of  which  over  eight  hundred 
are  already  deposited  in  the  Braintree  Savings  Bank.” 
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In  1887,  "the  Ladies’  Aid  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Parish,  for 
through  their  efforts  the  Parsonage  Association  has  reduced  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  parsonage  this  year  $200,  and  has  just  secured,  since  March 
1st,  $900  more  for  the  same  purpose,  which  cancels  the  entire  mortgage, 
thus  leaving  the  Parsonage  free  from  all  debt.” 

In  1893,  "the  ladies  have  paid  off  one  of  the  Parish  notes,  thus 
reducing  the  debt  five  hundred  dollars,  and  also  paid  the  taxes  on  the 
parsonage.” 

In  1909,  "with  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  Ladies’  Aid,  the 
Parish  was  this  year  without  a  debt.” 

In  1910,  "A  vote  of  thanks  be  sent  to  the  Ladies’  Aid  for  their 
generosity  in  providing  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  painting  the  outside 
of  the  Church.” 

In  1928,  "the  ladies  of  the  Church  have  outdone  themselves  in 
the  aid  which  has  been  given,  not  only  for  current  expenses,  but  benev¬ 
olences  as  well.  Altogether  the  Ladies’  Aid  and  Co-Workers  have 
contributed  $2,256.29  for  current  expenses  and  benevolences,  which 
compares  with  $1,000  given  in  recent  years.  This  result  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  concerted  effort  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  two 
organizations.” 

In  1931,  "The  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  Ladies’  Aid 
was  greatly  appreciated  and  out  of  this  amount  the  unsecured  loan  was 
reduced  six  hundred  dollars  which  makes  the  loan  now  fifteen  hundred. 
The  Ladies’  Aid  should  be  highly  praised  and  receive  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  all  concerned  for  their  splendid  accomplishment  and  their 
magnificent  gift  in  a  time  of  such  financial  distress  as  has  prevailed 
during  this  past  year.” 

In  1940,  "We  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  who  not  only  met  their  pledge  of  $400  for  current  expenses 
but  have  given  an  additional  $100.  and  a  magnificent  thousand  dollar 
memorial  stained  glass  window.” 

There  have  been  many  other  contributions  to  the  Church  in 
addition  to  the  fine  example  and  inspiration  this  organization  has  been 
to  all  women  of  the  Church.  In  recent  years,  there  have  been  curtains 
for  the  upper  Parish  Hall;  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  new  carpeting 
in  the  sanctuary;  new  window  shades  for  the  Parish  House;  $1,000 
towards  the  new  equipment  in  the  remodeled  kitchen;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1957,  new  curtains  for  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  50  new 
"Pilgrim”  hymnals  to  completely  supply  the  sanctuary. 
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And  as  their  historian,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Stoddard,  wrote  in  the  manu¬ 
script  for  the  "Looking  Backward”  program  presented  by  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  on  April  3,  1957,  "So  we  go  on,  doing  whatever  comes  to 
hand,  'Aiding’  whenever  possible,  trying  to  live  up  to  our  splendid 
heritage,  for  we  know  that  only  as  long  as  we  keep  the  whole  task  of 
the  whole  church  before  us  can  we  claim  kinship  with  our  founders.” 

SODALITAS  CLUB 

Founded  November  29,  1912 

The  history  of  this  organization  makes  interesting  reading  since 
it  started  as  a  Sunday  School  class  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Grimes  and  has  "grown  up”  considerably  in  the  45  years  of  its  existence. 
The  Sodalitas  Club  was  organized  on  November  29th,  1912  with  17 
members  and  4  directors,  Mrs.  Harry  Grimes,  Mrs.  Perley  Barbour, 
Mrs.  Myron  Barlow  and  Miss  Marjorie  White.  A  few  years  later,  the 
Sunday  School  class  of  Miss  Emma  Keith  was  invited  to  join  the  group. 
And  as  is  only  natural  with  any  group  of  young  ladies,  ("16  years  and 
older,”)  as  the  early  reports  state,  the  first  years  were  spent  in  showers 
for  members  getting  married,  parties  with  a  boys’  class  of  similar  age, 
the  X.B.K.  club,  and  programs  of  a  more  entertaining  than  an  intellec- 
ual  nature. 

This  Club  from  its  beginning  had  a  definite  interest  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  in  1928  reported  that  of  the  membership  of  30,  over  half 
were  teachers  or  workers  in  that  department.  Although  the  proportions 
may  not  be  as  great  in  teachers  at  this  time,  the  interest  has  not  lagged 
and  the  Sodalitas  Club  has  made  many  contributions  towards  its  financial 
support  —  the  support  of  the  girls’  basketball  team,  a  lecturer  for  the 
High  School  Sunday  School  classes,  purchase  of  equipment  and  assist¬ 
ance  with  the  High  School  Fellowship  projects,  to  mention  a  few. 

One  distinction  of  this  Club  has  been  the  fact  that  all  meetings, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  annual,  were  held  in  the  homes  of 
members  from  its  inauguration  until  1942  when  "lack  of  adequate 
heat  and  transportation”  resulted  in  a  change  from  two  meetings  a  month 
to  one,  to  be  held  in  the  Parish  House,  and  "open  membership”  in  1945, 
the  membership  having  been  limited  to  50  for  some  years  since  a  larger 
number  could  not  be  comfortably  accommodated  in  a  home. 

From  a  modest  beginning  with  one  table  at  the  Church  fair,  (for 
many  years  dressed  dolls  were  their  specialty)  this  group  assumed  more 
and  more  responsibility  until  in  1940  they  supplied  four  tables  of  articles 
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and  prepared  and  served  a  cafeteria  supper.  Abandoning  the  practice 
of  having  many  money-raising  projects  throughout  the  year,  a  year-round 
committee  now  concentrates  everyone’s  efforts  on  the  annual  Church 
fair.  With  this  money,  the  annual  pledge  to  the  Church  has  been 
increased  from  a  modest  $100  of  the  20’s  and  most  of  the  30’s  to  $600 
in  1956  in  addition  to  the  support  of  the  Building  Fund.  Other  service 
projects  include  the  Walker  Missionary  Home,  Second  Mile  Gift,  special 
gifts  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Booth,  and  local  causes,  such  as  the 
United  Community  Fund,  American  Red  Cross,  Norfolk  County  Health 
Association  and  the  Braintree  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  In  addition 
to  financial  support,  several  layettes  have  been  donated  and  many 
collections  of  canned  goods,  hand-knit  mittens  and  good  used  clothing 
have  been  contributed  to  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

For  many  years,  mission  schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  have  received  special  yearly  attention  and  many  barrels  of 
clothing  and  household  articles  have  been  sent  to  such  places  as  the 
Tougaloo  School  in  Mississippi,  Allen  Normal  School  in  Georgia,  and 
the  Little  Red  Brick  School;  and  in  1956,  four  hundred  pounds  of 
clothing  were  packed  for  "Parcels  for  Peace”  sponsored  by  the  United 
Church  Women  of  Braintree,  of  which  the  Club  is  a  member.  For  four 
years,  the  children  of  the  men  in  the  House  of  Correction  in  East 
Cambridge  have  been  remembered  with  Christmas  gifts  of  toys,  wearing 
apparel  and  candy. 

In  1951,  a  stained  glass  window  fund  was  established  and  special 
project  chairmen  concentrated  their  efforts,  yearly,  to  add  to  the  fund 
until  the  goal  was  reached  on  April  14th,  1957,  when  a  beautiful 
window  from  the  studios  of  Connick  Associates  was  dedicated.  To  quote 
from  the  service  of  dedication:  "This  window  represents  the  ideals  of 
Sodalitas,  love  and  service.  The  two  figures  are  allegorical,  although  to 
a  degree  they  personify  Ruth  and  Dorcas  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  Ruth  suggesting  love,  and  Dorcas,  service.  Ruth  holds  the  scroll, 
characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  field  are  the  symbols  of 
her  gleanings.  Her  scroll  is  inscribed  with  the  text  from  Proverbs  31 :26 
'She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom.’  The  text  is  continued  and 
completed  in  Dorcas’  book,  'In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.’ 
Above  each  are  angels  of  praise  with  trumpets,  while  angels  of  prayer 
with  censors  are  represented  at  either  side  of  the  inscription  'Given  by 
the  Sodalitas  Club,  1957.’  Stained  glass  windows  throughout  the  ages 
have  been  bits  of  jewelled  glass  put  together  to  catch  every  ray  of  light 
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and  to  create  beauty  and  loveliness.  We  hope  that  this  window  will  give 
to  all  who  look  at  it  inspiration,  courage  and  peace.” 

Sodalitas  has  grown  in  membership,  in  its  interests  and  in  its 
participation  in  all  Church  affairs  during  its  45  years  of  existence  but 
it  has  striven  to  always  fulfill  its  object  "To  promote  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  friendliness  and  good-will  among  the  young  women  of  the  Church 
and  community.”  To  carry  out  this  object,  the  Club  welcomes  all 
women  of  the  church  to  its  membership,  and  strives  to  maintain  the 
interest  and  support  of  its  members  by  varied  programs  and  many 
worthwhile  projects  not  only  within  the  Church,  but  in  the  community 
and  the  world. 

CO-WORKERS 

Founded  January  26,  1920 

"January  26,  1920.  An  auxiliary  to  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  which 
has  taken  the  name  of  Co-Workers  was  organized  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Henry  E.  Reynolds  of  Monatiquot  Avenue.  This  group  is  to  be  composed 
largely  of  the  young  matrons  who  find  it  hard  to  attend  the  all-day 
meetings  of  the  Ladies’  Aid.  The  work  of  this  group  will  be  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  the  Ladies’  Aid,  with  the  following  elected 
officers:  chairman,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hastings;  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Thomas;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harold  Ripley.  Meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  in  the  homes  of  members.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  should  be  given  to  the  chairman  or  secretary.” 
And  that  is  how  Co-Workers  had  their  beginning,  according  to  the 
Church  records.  It  was  Mrs.  Reynolds  who  had  the  idea  of  forming 
this  group,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Grimes,  who  named  it  the  "Co-Workers  of 
the  Ladies’  Aid.” 

Of  the  thirteen  members  present  at  the  first  meeting,  the  following 
are  still  active  members:  Mrs.  Arthur  (Addie  May)  Hastings;  Mrs. 
George  H.  (Augusta)  Jones;  Mrs.  Frederick  O.  (Anne)  Greenough; 
and  Mrs.  Orra  K.  (Effie)  Horsman  and  Mrs.  Henry  Reynolds  is  an 
honorary  member.  The  membership  grew  so  rapidly  after  its  first 
meeting  that  the  meetings  have  been  held,  not  in  the  homes  of  members 
as  originally  planned,  but  at  the  Church  since  February  16,  1920.  By 
1921,  the  membership  had  grown  to  61  and  the  Co-Workers  made  their 
initial  contribution  to  the  Church,  an  extra  communion  tray  for  the 
communion  service  in  addition  to  raising  $250  for  other  Church 
purposes.  That  same  year,  1921,  they  initiated  a  custom  which  was  to 
continue  for  many,  many  years:  "At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grimes,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Co-Workers  arranged  to  bring  a  number  of  the  mothers  in 
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automobiles  to  the  morning  service  on  Mothers’  Day,  sent  cards  to 
others,  and  presented  a  pansy  to  each  mother  as  she  came  into  Church.” 

Until  1935,  the  two  organizations,  Co-Workers  and  Ladies’  Aid, 
were  financially  combined  and  made  one  contribution  to  the  Church, 
although  they  had  individual  slates  of  officers  and  separate  meetings, 
but  in  that  year  the  team  work  plan  having  proven  so  successful  in  1934, 
the  Co-Workers  became  a  separate  unit.  From  that  time  until  the 
present,  they  have  pledgd  at  least  $500  yearly  to  the  Church  with  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  to  such  worthwhile  groups  as  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Braintree  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  United  Community  Fund, 
Norfolk  County  Health  Association,  "Care”  packages,  and  the  Second 
Mile  gift.  In  addition,  they  financed,  until  1950,  an  annual  Christmas 
party  for  the  Cradle  Roll  and  Kindergarten  children;  contributed 
towards  the  carpet  for  the  sanctuary;  new  hymnals;  song  books  for  the 
Sunday  School;  kitchen  equipment;  and  folding  chairs  and  tables  for 
the  dining  room.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  unique  public  service  recorded 
in  the  annual  reports  was  "a  pile  of  mending  in  the  basket  of  a  burdened 
mother  was  materially  reduced.” 

The  Co-Worker  stained  glass  window  was  presented  on  May  27, 
1951  and  was  executed  by  the  studio  of  T.  J.  Murphy  &  Co.  of  Boston. 
The  theme  for  the  window  is  found  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
Chapter  20:  16:  "Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself  and 
saith  unto  him,  Rabboni;  which  is  to  say  Master.”  The  glass  is  mostly 
of  imported  antique  and  is  treated  in  the  period  of  the  15  th  Century 
English  composition.  The  presentation  of  the  window  culminated  over 
seven  years  of  special  money  raising  projects  and  benefits  making 
possible  "this  beautiful  window  which  will  stand  in  all  its  beauty 
through  the  years,  reminding  us  that  the  inner  spiritual  peace  which 
our  Lord  offers  must  become  part  of  our  individual  experience  before 
we  can  expea  permanent  peace  on  earth.” 

In  1934  the  first  Co-Worker  cookbook  was  published  and  the 
second  book  in  1949  was  even  more  financially  and  gastronomically 
successful  and  the  proceeds  enabled  the  purchase  of  a  grand  piano,  a 
public  address  system  for  the  upper  Parish  hall  and  in  1952  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Religious  Education  Scholarship  Fund  to  assist  theo¬ 
logical  or  religious  education  students.  Annually,  since  1927,  the 
awarding  of  Bibles  to  the  graduates  of  a  department  of  the  Sunday 
School  has  been  one  of  the  highlights  of  not  only  the  Sunday  School 
Children’s  Day  exercises  but  of  the  Co-Workers,  as  well. 
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The  monthly  meetings  are  varied  and  usually  a  year’s  program 
will  cover  such  subjects  as  travel,  education,  book  reviews,  inspiration 
and  entertainment.  The  annual  dinner  and  meeting  in  May  is  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  opening  fall  meeting  which 
is  usually  a  supper  meeting  and  get-together.  As  a  member  of  the 
Women’s  Council,  Co-Workers  have  shared  in  the  planning  of  Friend¬ 
ship  Nights  and  carried  a  full  share  of  the  load  of  the  annual  Church 
fair. 

• 

As  secretary  of  the  Co-Workers,  Mrs.  Robert  Wade  in  her  annual 
report  in  1937  summed  up  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  Co-Workers 
thus:  "The  financial  part  of  our  work  looms  large  but  it  represents 
only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  accomplish.  Through  our  speakers 
and  our  meetings  we  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  social,  educational 
and  religious  life  of  the  community.  To  many  of  our  members  the 
Co-Workers  was  the  first  link  which  connected  them  with  this  Church; 
to  many,  indeed,  the  first  friendly  contact  with  Braintree  when  they 
moved  here  as  strangers.  In  this  particular  respect  the  Co-Workers 
occupy  a  unique  position  in  our  Church  life.”  And  Mrs.  Percy  F.  Hayes 
added  this  comment  in  1945  in  her  report  as  secretary:  "We  believe 
the  Church  is  made  up  of  individuals,  but  it  can  do  nothing  except  as 
its  members  work,  and  work  together.  You  will  find  us  ready  at  any 
time  to  do  all  we  possibly  can,  with  God’s  help,  in  the  upbuilding  of 
our  beloved  Church.” 

YOUNG  WOMEN’S  CLUB 
Founded  September  11,  1940 

In  the  spring  of  1940,  only  a  few  months  before  she  moved  away 
from  Braintree,  Mrs.  Ruth  McCorison,  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Lyle  Mc- 
Corison,  with  the  help  of  other  interested  women  of  the  Church  organ¬ 
ized  a  society  for  the  young  women,  to  be  known  as  the  Young  Women’s 
Club.  On  September  11th,  1940,  the  first  officers  were  elected  and 
Miss  Mary  Pierce  (later  to  become  Mrs.  George  A.  Ellis,  Jr.)  became 
the  first  president.  When  the  Charter  Night  was  held  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  thirty-eight  charter  members,  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  a  membership  of  forty-six  assured  this  young  organization 
of  permanency  and  a  promising  future. 

As  originally  planned,  the  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month  September  through  early  May,  and 
the  membership  is  open  to  all  young  women  of  the  Church  between 
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the  ages  of  18  and  35.  This  Club’s  first  public  financial  venture  was 
a  musicale  and  one-act  play  presented  during  the  Church  fair  in  1940 
and  netted  the  group  twenty-five  dollars.  Their  first  donation  was  a 
literature  rack  for  the  vestry,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church 
on  January  22,  1942,  when  the  group  had  been  in  existence  only  16 
months,  their  president  announced,  "We  proudly  present,  tonight,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Church, 
fulfilling  the  Club’s  purpose  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  younger 
women  of  the  Church  to  promote  closer  fellowship  among  themselves 
and  with  the  Church’.” 

For  the  first  few  years,  meetings  were  held  in  the  homes  of  members 
but  having  reached  a  membership  of  55  in  1948,  it  was  voted  to  hold 
the  semi-monthly  meetings  in  the  Church  where  they  have  continued. 
As  the  members  reach  the  age  of  graduation,  they  are  presented  with 
a  gift.  One  of  the  first  outside  interests  of  the  Young  Women’s  Club 
was  the  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institution  and  since  1946,  there 
have  been  many  boxes  of  toys  and  clothing,  and  many  group  visits 
made  to  the  Framingham  Institution.  At  first  taking  part  only  in  a 
small  way,  the  Young  Women’s  Club  gradually  took  on  larger  tasks 
in  the  annual  Church  fair  until  in  1949  they  had  their  own  program 
just  for  the  children  in  connection  with  "The  Country  Fair”  and  this 
practice  has  been  continued  very  successfully  since.  This  afternoon 
program  usually  includes  an  entertainment,  a  grab  bag,  inexpensive 
refreshments  and  gifts  for  the  children  to  buy  and  a  very  gay,  happy 
time.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  preparation  and  a  special  knack  of  selecting 
just  what  will  appeal  to  the  children,  and  the  results  have  shown  that 
this  hard  working  group  has  this  special  talent. 

As  the  group  has  grown  older  in  birthdays,  they  have  accepted 
more  and  more  of  their  share  of  responsibility  in  the  Women’s  Council, 
Friendship  Nights,  teas  for  new  Church  members,  refreshments  for  the 
choir  and  special  occasions.  No  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  scope 
of  their  interests  than  to  quote  from  their  1955  annual  report  to  the 
Church: 

"Our  home  missionary  projects  included  the  Protestant  Chapel 
at  Norfolk  Prison,  the  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institution,  Framing¬ 
ham,  a  Christmas  donation  to  the  Braintree  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
for  a  needy  family,  and  the  Lincoln  Congregational  Church  in  Brockton. 
For  our  foreign  missionary  work,  we  have  supported  the  Booths  (the 
Church’s  missionary  representatives  in  Africa)  and  outfitted  a  teacher’s 
room  in  a  Turkish  school,  and  made  a  contribution  to  the  Second  Mile. 
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The  Club  participated  in  the  annual  Church  Fair,  Friendship  Night, 
World  Community  Day  and  provided  memorial  flowers  for  morning 
church  services.  We  belong  to  the  United  Church  Women  of  Braintree, 
the  Pilgrim  District  Department  of  Women’s  Work,  and  the  Women’s 
Council.”  Yearly  banquets,  Men’s  Night,  Alumnae  Night  and  Christ¬ 
mas  parties  are  also  special  events  on  the  calendar. 

With  such  a  background  of  Christian  service  and  an  appreciation 
of  what  it  means  to  unite  in  a  common  effort  for  the  Church,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  upon  graduation,  Young  Women’s  Club  members 
are  much  sought  after  to  become  members  of  the  older  women’s 
organizations  of  the  Church.  But  careers  and  husbands  have  necessi¬ 
tated  moving  away  from  Braintree  and  many  members  have  gone  to 
other  communities  to  live.  Wherever  they  live,  however,  with  such  an 
experience  as  they  have  found  in  this  thriving  organization,  all  Young 
Women’s  Club  members  will  serve  their  church  in  friendliness  and 
Christian  love. 


WOMEN’S  COUNCIL 
Founded  in  1950 

The  Women’s  Council  of  the  Church  is  a  group  of  eight  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  an  elected  chairman  from  the  four  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  object  of  the  Council  is  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  these 
organizations  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  dates,  special  hostess 
activities,  and  by  compiling  a  yearbook  listing  the  activities;  supervising 
the  annual  all-Church  fair  for  which  the  Council  appoints  a  chairman 
and  a  co-chairman;  and  sponsoring  "friendship  nights.”  In  its  first 
year,  1950,  the  Council  compiled  a  yearbook  which  proved  a  success 
and  saved  the  expense  of  four  yearbooks  and  provided  a  convenient 
listing  of  all  organization  members  and  officers.  This  practice  has  been 
continued,  yearly,  and  the  book  has  proven  to  be  an  invaluable  refer¬ 
ence. 

In  1954-55,  the  Council  sponsored  two  meetings:  the  Braintree 
Council  of  Church  Women  in  October  which  observed  a  "World 
Community  Day”  and  on  January  25  th,  1955,  the  Pilgrim  District 
Department  of  Women’s  Work  held  a  mid-winter  meeting  in  the 
Church.  Having  an  organized  Council  was  invaluable  in  carrying  out 
these  activities,  with  all  the  organizations  co-operating. 

During  the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  yearly  Church-wide  fairs 
have  been  held,  lasting  for  two  days,  with  the  general  fair  committee 
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assuming  the  responsibility  for  table  assignments,  theme,  decorations, 
publicity,  program,  etc.  Its  first  venture  having  been  a  great  success, 
the  Young  Women’s  Club  has  continued  the  yearly  practice  of  spon¬ 
soring  a  children’s  entertainment  and  sale  of  articles  of  interest  to 
children,  the  second  afternoon  of  the  fair.  The  Co-Workers  and  the 
Sodalitas  Club  have  alternated  in  preparing  the  luncheon  and  dinners 
so  no  group  will  have  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility.  The  themes 
have  been  so  varied  and  the  decorations  correspondingly  original  that 
the  annual  Church  fair  has  been  an  event  of  great  anticipation  to  say 
nothing  of  its  great  financial  success.  The  greatest  profits  reported  to 
date  was  "The  Christmas  Festival”  of  1956  when  $3,387.81  was 
realized  and  the  1955  "Christmas  Festival”  with  over  $3,355. 
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Chapter  5 


THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  AND 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 


"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  —  Proverbs  22 : 6 

The  religious  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Church  has 
been  an  active  program  for  141  years  and  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  first  Sunday  School  has  been  found  in  a  paper  on  the 
"History  of  the  First  Congregational  Sunday  School”  presented  by 
Charles  S.  Bates,  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  at  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  Church,  May  5,  1907.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  this  paper: 

"More  than  seventeen  centuries  after  our  Lord  said  'suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven’  the 
first  Sunday  School,  so  called,  was  started  by  Robert  Raikes,  in  Glou¬ 
cester,  England,  on  November  3,  1783.  Only  about  35  years  later, 
the  first  Sunday  School  was  organized  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Braintree.  About  this  time,  both  in  England  and  America, 
there  was  quite  a  little  opposition  to  the  Sunday  School.  A  young  lady 
in  Connecticut  gathered  a  class  in  the  Church  gallery  but  was  forbidden 
by  the  Church  authorities  to  continue  it,  on  the  ground  of  desecrating 
God’s  day  and  house.  The  old  Pastor  of  the  Church  shook  his  cane 
at  the  young  girl  and  her  class,  saying  in  his  indignation:  'You  imps 
of  Satin,  doing  the  devil’s  work.’ 

"In  significant  contrast  is  the  remark  of  Horace  Bushnell  shortly 
before  his  death  to  one  whom  he  had  earlier  tried  to  persuade  to  give 
up  Sunday  School  work  and  enter  the  ministry  'Now  I  have  come  to 
see  the  work  you  are  doing  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  sometimes 
I  think  it  is  the  only  work  in  the  world.” 

The  credit  for  the  organization  of  this  Sunday  school  belongs  to 
the  women  of  the  Church,  led  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Strong  Woodhull  Storrs, 
first  wife  of  Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  the  fourth  minister  of  the  Church. 
The  School  was  organized  in  1816,  Mrs.  Storrs  being  superintendent 
and  holding  the  position  until  her  death  in  April  1818.  She  was 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Powers  (widow)  who  later  married  Mr. 
Robert  Sugden  and  was  the  mother  of  the  Misses  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
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Sugden,  two  of  the  oldest  (in  1907)  and  most  respected  Church  mem¬ 
bers.  A  tribute  to  Mrs.  Powers  and  of  great  value  now  are  the  clear, 
business-like  records  of  the  Sunday  School  she  conducted.  These  class 
papers,  all  written  out  for  each  teacher,  in  her  fine  Spencerian  hand¬ 
writing  were  presented  to  the  Church  on  the  occasion  of  its  200th 
Anniversary  by  the  Misses  Sugden  and  are  preserved  in  the  Church 
vault. 

The  class  papers  are  ruled  off  in  six  columns  —  A  for  absence; 
D  doctrinal  catechism;  C  assembly  catechism;  E  evangelical  primer; 
V  verses  in  New  Testament;  and  H  hymns.  Rules  are  written  on  the 
back  of  each  class  paper,  as  follows: 

"The  scholars  shall  be  divided  into  clafses  having  one 
Teacher  each  whose  businefs  it  shall  be  to  —  1st,  Hear  the 
lefsons  of  each  child  in  her  clafs  in  catechism,  in  hymns  and 
in  the  Bible.  2nd,  Notice  on  her  clafs  paper  the  absence  of 
any  of  her  scholars,  their  lefsons,  etc.  3rd,  after  hearing  the 
lefsons  of  each  child  separately,  she  shall  let  them  all  read 
in  the  Bible  untill  the  school  has  finished  their  lefsons.  4th, 
allow  of  no  talking  or  whispering,  no  laughing  or  levity  of 
any  kind.  5  th,  the  Teachers  will  engage  in  no  conversation 
with  each  other  or  any  one  else  while  in  school  and  when  out 
of  it  observe  that  propriety  of  conduct  which  is  becoming  the 
day  and  service  of  the  Lord,  remembering  that  the  children 
will  be  much  influenced  by  their  example." 

The  records  for  the  year  1818  show  the  following  membership: 
teachers,  21;  boys,  26;  girls,  65,  making  a  total  of  113.  Of  the  teachers, 
19  were  unmarried  ladies,  one  married  lady  and  one  man.  Mary  Ann 
J.  Tower,  it  was  reported,  the  last  Sunday  in  June  and  the  four  Sundays 
in  July  (as  Sunday  School  continued  throughout  the  year)  "averaged 
to  learn  on  the  5  Sundays  1320  verses  and  11  hymns  —  the  largest 
number  on  any  Sunday  being  240  and  the  smallest  92.  Ann  French, 
for  thirteen  consecutive  Sundays,  averaged  to  learn  178  verses  and  7 
hymns;  largest  number  on  any  one  Sunday  being  325  and  the  smallest 
100." 

The  learning  of  a  large  number  of  verses  seems  to  have  run  to 
an  extreme  for  in  1826  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  declared 
for  a  limitation  of  the  number  of  verses,  and  one  Sunday  School  voted 
that  no  scholar  be  required  to  learn,  nor  allowed  to  write,  over  fifteen 
verses  at  any  one  lesson.  Included  in  the  information  on  the  back  of 
the  old  class  papers  is  the  following  system  of  "Rewards"; 
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"Every  child  shall  for  reciting  20  answers  in  the  Assembly  Cate¬ 
chism  have  I  Ticket;  for  reciting  20  answers  with  the  proofs,  1  Ticket; 
for  reciting  25  verses  in  the  Bible,  1  Ticket;  and  for  reciting  6  hymns, 
1  Ticket.  For  4  tickets  they  received  1  Tract;  for  10  Tracts,  1  book 
worth  25  cents;  for  40  Tracts,  1  Testament;  for  75  Tracts,  1  Bible; 
and  for  Emerson’s  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Catechism,  the  Sabbath 
School  Catechism.” 

In  1820,  the  church  voted  to  take  the  Sabbath  School  under  their 
direction  and  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  form  arrangements,  the 
first  committee  being  Dr.  Storrs,  R.  Hayden,  Jr.,  Deacons  Hollis,  E. 
Thayer  and  L.  Thayer.  This  committee  was  increased  to  seven  in  1823 
and  ten  in  1824  and  so  remained  for  many  years.  The  first  mention 
of  the  Sunday  School  library  was  a  collection  amounting  to  $12.50  for 
the  "support  of  the  Sabbath  School  library  in  1820.”  This  collection 
was  made  at  least  once  a  year  through  the  rest  of  Dr.  Storrs’  ministry 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  and  varied  considerably  with  the  "times”: 
$45  in  1824;  $23.50  in  1846;  $35  in  1879,  etc. 

The  library  was  under  the  care  of  one  designated  member  of  the 
Sabbath  School  committee,  and  at  a  meeting  on  April  30,  1838,  at  the 
home  of  the  pastor,  it  was  voted:  "That  each  Sabbath  School  scholar 
have  the  liberty  to  change  his  book,  once  a  fortnight,,  and  that  the  boys 
and  girls  change  their  books  on  alternate  Sabbaths;  that  the  books  be 
returned  and  taken  out  before  the  opening  of  School.”  It  was  further 
voted:  "That  there  be  a  collection  every  month  for  the  asisstance  of 
the  Sabbath  School;  that  three  dollars,  now  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands,  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  Lyceum  Hall  during  the  past  year;  that  the  School 
be  held  in  the  Hall  the  summer  ensuing  and  open  at  the  close  of  the 
first  ringing  of  the  bell  (at  9)  before  the  morning  service;  that  New¬ 
comb’s  Questions  on  the  First  Corinthians  be  the  textbook  of  the  School 
for  the  ensuing  year;  that  the  Superintendents  be  a  committee  to  provide 
the  books  for  the  Library;  and  that  the  Sabbath  School  be  opened  with 
prayer,  throughout  the  year.” 

The  first  Sunday  Schools  were  held  in  the  Meeting-House  before 
the  morning  services,  and  after  the  first  bell,  winter  and  summer.  This 
practice  of  holding  the  Sunday  School  classes  before  the  morning  services 
was  continued  for  many  years.  The  custom  of  holding  two  or  more 
services  each  Sunday  was  carried  on  for  many  years,  too.  The  interim 
between  services  of  one  hour  in  winter  and  one  hour  and  a  half  in  sum¬ 
mer  presumably  was  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  church-goers  to  have  a 
noon  meal.  In  some  churches  a  "noon  house”  was  provided  where  in  a 
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small  building  near  the  site  of  the  church,  families  could  gather  between 
morning  and  afternoon  services  in  the  winter  months  to  "thaw  out"  and 
eat  a  cold  lunch  brought  from  home.  There  is  no  mention  of  such  a 
building  in  the  Church  records  and  in  all  probability  the  Meeting-House 
was  located  near  enough  so  most  of  the  people  could  go  home  during 
the  intermission.  But  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  School  until  1842  was 
held  at  9,  Church  services  at  10:15  or  10:30  and  another  service  at 
1  o’clock  or  soon  after  made  a  very  long  day  for  the  children. 

In  1911  a  "morning  class  for  Little  Ones  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Margery  White"  was  held  at  10:30,  during  Church  services,  and 
this  was  a  forerunner  of  Nursery  Classes  or  Kindergarten  as  churches 
have  these  days.  Classes  were  held  in  Lyceum  Hall,  after  it  was  built 
in  1829,  from  May  1st  to  November  1st  in  the  meeting  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  and  the  Church  contributed  varying  amounts  for  its  use  — 
$23.50  in  1846,  $3.  in  1839,  and  for  many  years  there  was  no  charge. 

Beginning  in  1840,  "infants  as  well  as  older  youth  were  accom¬ 
modated"  in  Sabbath  School,  and  the  enrollment  was  gradually  in¬ 
creased  from  75  in  1826  to  128  in  1830,  145  in  1838  (when  they 
voted  to  "recommend  larger  classes  so  that  fewer  teachers  would  be 
needed")  to  165  in  1839.  The  only  mention  of  public  schooling  in 
the  Church  records  is  a  notation  under  date  of  January  6,  1842,  "the 
central  school  house  which  for  many  years  was  used  as  the  only  vestry 
of  the  Parish  was  burnt  down  between  the  hours  of  11  and  12  p.m., 
origin  of  the  fire  unknown." 

In  addition  to  "Newcomb’s  Quotations  on  the  First  Corinthians" 
and  "Emerson’s  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Catechism,”  already  men¬ 
tioned,  "The  Assembly’s  Catechism"  and  "A  History  of  Christ"  are 
other  textbooks  referred  to  in  the  records  as  having  been  in  use.  Mention 
is  made  of  a  "graded  system  of  lessons  in  use  for  the  past  two  years" 
which  ideas  has  continued,  almost  uninterrupted,  since  1911.  In  1935, 
"The  Pilgrim  Boys’  and  Girls’  Quarterly,”  and  work  books  were  intro¬ 
duced. 

Until  1889,  the  Sabbath  School  department  held  separate  annual 
meetings  and  frequent  monthly  meetings  and  the  annual  report  of  1889 
lists  "receipts  of  $194  with  expenses  of  $152  including  $50  to  the 
Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society.”  In  1890,  the 
meetings  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Church,  continuing,  however  to  have  separate  treasuries.  In  fact,  not 
until  1927  were  the  Sunday  School  expenses  included  in  the  Church 
budget,  to  be  discontinued  again  in  1934  "as  they  wish  to  be  financially 
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independent.”  In  another  reversal,  in  1956,  the  Sunday  School  (now 
called  Christian  Education)  budget  was  again  incorporated  in  the 
Church  budget. 

In  a  report  of  the  superintendent,  Charles  S.  Bates,  in  1911,  he 
mentions  that  "the  envelope  system  has  been  continued  and  has  proven 
beneficial  to  the  children.”  Whether  or  not  the  children  made  pledges 
for  their  contributions  is  not  known,  but  in  1939  Elmer  F.  Wilcox 
reported  "the  Sunday  School  is  now  using  pledge  boxes  for  the  first 
time,  with  gratifying  results”  and  he  also  mentioned  very  "crowded 
conditions.” 

For  over  20  years,  a  Home  Department  was  conducted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Sunday  School  and  the  following  is  quoted  from  the 
Superintendents  report  for  1921  by  way  of  explanation:  "The  Home 
Department  takes  the  Church  School  to  those  who  cannot  attend  the 
class  sessions  in  the  Church  and  has  nine  classes  with  an  enrollment 
of  130.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Putnam,  the  superintendent  of  this  department, 
has  the  assistance  of  eight  visitors.  The  Home  Study  books  are  taken 
into  the  homes  and  there  members  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  Church.” 
The  most  recent  mention  of  this  department  was  in  the  superintendent’s 
report  of  1939. 

The  timing  of  the  Sunday  School  classes  has  varied  with  the  years. 
After  the  class  for  small  children  was  introduced  during  the  morning 
service,  a  Kindergarten  class  was  introduced  in  1912  to  be  held  during 
the  Church  service,  and  the  Sunday  School  continued  to  meet  at  noon 
until  as  recently  as  1930.  In  1932,  Sunday  School  was  transferred  to 
9:30  and  this  had  its  advantages  as  long  as  there  was  enough  room 
and  until  they  began  to  conflict  with  the  Sunday  morning  choir  practice. 
It  was  the  custom  to  hold  Sunday  School  in  the  Parish  House  and  some 
of  the  older  classes  in  the  sanctuary.  By  mutual  agreement  these  latter 
classes  closed  at  10:15  to  give  the  choir  a  chance  to  rehearse  with  the 
organ  from  10:15  to  10:30.  Of  course,  with  the  incorporation  of  two 
church  services  in  1951  and  the  beginning  of  double  sessions  in  the 
Sunday  School  in  1950,  this  practice  was  dropped. 

Overcrowded  conditions  in  the  Sunday  School  facilities  are  not  a 
new  problem  as  a  report  of  1935  shows:  "We  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  in  charge  here  a  professionally  trained  superintendent  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Josephine  R.  Gale  (a  minister’s  widow) .  There  are  about 
sixty  pupils  in  the  Beginners’  group  and  all  the  room  they  have  is  the 
Ladies’  Parlor  (now  called  the  Reception  Room).  This  lack  of  space 
is  one  of  our  difficult  problems.  The  children  range  in  age  from  four 
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to  six  years,  and  in  addition  to  their  regular  program  of  Bible  stories, 
prayer,  game  periods  and  song  service,  they  have  carried  out  a  number 
of  very  interesting  projects.  Among  these  is  the  day  in  the  spring  when 
these  little  tots  carried  a  bright  flowering  pansy  plant  and  a  message 
to  30  shutins  who  were  unable  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  spring  days 
out  of  doors.  Birthday  pennies  are  contributed  to  missionary  work  in 
a  very  unique  service  and  thus  the  little  ones  are  taught  their  first  lesson 
in  Christian  giving.”  Attention  has  been  focused  each  year  since  on 
the  need  for  more  space  for  the  Sunday  School  and  as  the  enrollment 
has  grown  rapidly,  the  problem  has  become  more  and  more  acute.  At 
first,  in  1950,  double  sessions  were  introduced.  This  alleviated  the 
problem  for  a  while;  then  departments  were  reversed  in  their  location 
as  some  of  the  younger  departments  outnumbered  the  older  ones.  Now 
in  the  fall  of  1957,  it  is  anticipated  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
new  educational  wing  on  the  Parish  House  not  only  will  the  Church 
School  have  sufficient  room  but  the  surroundings  will  be  pleasanter  and 
more  conducive  to  religious  teaching. 

Mr.  Clinton  Kew  who  served  as  an  assistant  minister  and  part-time 
Sunday  School  assistant  in  1935  was  the  first  of  many  fine  directors  of 
religious  education  that  this  Church  has  had  since.  Each  year  for  the 
next  ten,  the  Religious  Education  Committee  reported  the  need  for 
professional  help  but  not  until  1946  was  it  voted  to  hire  a  Religious 
Education  Director  for  10  months,  Mrs.  Jennie  (George)  Winsor,  who 
remained  with  the  Sunday  School  until  1948  when  she  was  reluctantly 
released  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  In  the  Church  calendar  under  date  of  December 
26,  1948,  it  says:  "The  profound  impression  she  has  made  on  students 
and  teachers  alike  merits  our  deep  gratitude.”  She  returned  to  First 
Church  in  July,  1949  to  remain  for  another  year,  and  as  reported  in 
the  Church  calendar  "it  is  good  to  have  her  back  to  take  up  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  our  program  of  Religious  Education.” 

Grover  C.  Rieger  served  as  director  of  Religious  Education  follow¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Winsor’s  resignation  in  1948.  He  was  a  native  of  Oakland, 
California  and  graduated  in  1949  from  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology,  and  after  leaving  First  Church  continued  his  studies  for 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  while  serving  a  church  in  Brockton. 

In  September  1950,  Mrs.  Marie  (Harold  H.)  Hodges  became  a 
full  time  director.  She  had  served  for  seven  years  as  director  of  Religious 
Education  in  the  Wollaston  Congregational  Church,  and  for  four  years 
previous  had  served  at  the  Second  Church  in  Dorchester  with  Dr. 
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Vaughan  Dabney  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Missionary  Society. 
As  she  began  her  work  she  put  into  effect  plans  which  had  already  been 
laid  for  the  first  double  session  of  Sunday  School.  In  addition  to  her 
work  with  the  Sunday  School,  she  carried  the  responsibility  for  the 
fellowship  groups.  Mrs.  Hodges’  place  was  taken  by  Rev.  Dietterich. 

Rev.  Paul  M.  Dietterich  began  his  work  as  assistant  minister  and 
director  of  religious  education  on  July  1st,  1953.  He  was  born  July  13, 
1928,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  Merritt  Dietterich. 
His  father,  also  a  Methodist  minister,  has  held  pastorates  in  several 
churches  and  is  an  executive  in  the  Methodist  Church  at  the  present 
time.  Paul  Dietterich  graduated  from  Olean  High  School  and  in  1950 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  with  a  pre-theological 
major.  When  he  graduated  from  Boston  University  in  1953,  he  was 
president  of  the  senior  class  and  received  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  summa 
cum  laude.  He  was  ordained  at  the  Methodist  Church  in  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  many  credits  towards  a  doctor  of  theology  degree  at 
Boston  University  where  he  has  done  graduate  work  since  coming  to 
Braintree.  In  1952,  Mr.  Dietterich  was  sent  to  Europe  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  where  he  worked 
in  voluntary  service  in  two  work  camps;  his  experience  has  also  included 
the  position  of  assistant  minister  at  Harvard-Epworth  Methodist  Church 
in  Cambridge  for  two  years.  Mr.  Dietterich  married  in  1953  Charlotte 
Jones  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  a  graduate  of  DePauw  University,  and  they  have 
two  sons,  Tommy  and  Danny. 

While  serving  the  First  Church  in  the  next  four  years,  Paul 
Dietterich  was  confronted  with  the  increasing  problems  of  overcrowded 
conditions,  nearly  800  enrolled  in  the  Church  School,  the  need  for  more 
trained  teachers  and  the  direction  of  four  young  people’s  groups.  He 
met  all  of  these  problems  in  his  stride  and  was  a  very  popular  leader 
of  the  young  people.  Occasionally,  he  had  time  to  deliver  a  sermon 
at  the  Sunday  services  and  they  disclosed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  a  religious  conviction  which  made  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
real  and  "down  to  earth”  to  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

In  keeping  with  his  original  plan  to  return  to  the  Methodist 
Church  and  take  up  his  ministry  in  a  church  of  his  own,  Mr.  Dietterich 
resigned  as  of  June  1,  1957  and  on  the  16th  of  June  took  up  his  work 
at  the  Asbury  Methodist  Church  in  Wellman,  Iowa. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1952,  Franklin  P.  Smith,  a  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  student  of  theology,  was  the  youth  lecturer  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  for  the  High  School  Fellowship,  and  assisted  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  morning  worship  service  at  Church  during  the  spring  of  1953, 
changing  places  with  Kenneth  H.  Slater,  another  student  at  Boston 
University,  who  had  been  assisting  Mr.  Robertson  since  the  fall  of  1952. 
Mr.  Smith,  a  native  of  Florida,  graduated  from  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  during  1951  served  as  assistant  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Winthrop  (Methodist)  where  he  assisted  in  the  morning 
worship,  directed  three  youth  groups  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening 
and  was  the  instructor  of  the  High  School  senior  class.  Mr.  Slater,  a 
native  of  Towanda,  Pa.,  graduated  from  Union  College  in  Barbourville, 
Kentucky  and  had  served  as  associate  pastor  of  the  Bowman  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  in  Hazard,  Ky.  He  had  considerable  experience  as 
a  teacher,  youth  leader  and  vacation  school  dean.  While  in  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Slater  conducted  a  regular,  monthly,  fifteen  minute  morning  devo¬ 
tional  radio  program  and  was  a  member  on  trial  in  the  central  New 
York  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

From  September  1955  until  June  1957,  Dewey  Findley  served 
as  an  associate  with  Rev.  Paul  Dietterich  in  youth  work.  Mr.  Findley, 
a  native  of  Bargersville,  Ind.,  served  during  1954  and  1955  on  a  special 
youth  caravan  for  the  Board  of  Evangelism  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  graduated  in  1957  from  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  and 
while  in  Braintree  worked  with  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  Fellow¬ 
ships  and  also  assisted  in  conducting  the  morning  worship  in  the  spring 
of  1957.  Mr.  Findley  plans  to  continue  his  studies  at  Boston  University 
for  his  degree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Miss  Helen  Jane  Sears,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Sears 
of  Monatiquot  Avenue,  Braintree,  will  become  director  of  Christian 
Education  in  the  fall  of  1957.  A  graduate  of  Thayer  Academy,  Miss 
Sears  received  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Religious  Education  at 
Jackson  College  in  1942.  She  has  worked  for  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  and 
for  the  Chestnut  Street  Church  in  Worcester  where  she  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  minister  and  director  of  Religious  Education.  She  will  take  up 
her  duties  at  First  Church  following  her  resignation  from  a  similar 
position  in  Riversedge,  New  Jersey. 

Through  the  more  than  140  years  of  Sunday  School  work  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  there  have  been  many  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  have  served  as  superintendents,  chairmen  of  committees 
and  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School.  Noted  in  the  extensive  records  of 
this  department  are  such  long  periods  of  service  as  Miss  Sarah  Hayden 
Thayer,  1858  to  1903  who  "was  in  charge  of  the  Infant  Class  of  the 
Sunday  School  from  1858  until  shortly  before  her  death”  and  for  whom 
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a  stained  glass  window  was  dedicated  in  1904;  Captain  Samuel  D. 
Hayden,  twelve  years,  beginning  in  1837;  Charles  S.  Bates,  more  than 
fifteen;  and  more  recently  Irving  R.  Holbrook  who  in  1938  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  loving  cup  "in  recognition  of  over  40  years  of  continuous 
service  to  the  Sunday  School.”  The  names  of  the  superintendents  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  will  be  found  in  the  list  enclosed  in  the  back 
of  the  book. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  listing  of  the  scores  of  dedicated,  willing 
people  who  have  contributed  their  time  and  talents  to  teaching  in  the 
Church  School.  That  their  efforts  have  been  appreciated  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  large  number  of  young  people  who,  after  being  them¬ 
selves  trained  in  the  Church  School,  willingly  offer  their  services  when 
they  are  mature  to  do  what  they  can  to  assist  in  this  worthwhile  program. 

No  better  description  of  the  task  of  the  Sunday  School,  Church 
or  Christian  Education  School,  call  them  what  you  will,  can  be  found 
than  in  Rev.  Paul  Dietterich’s  sermon,  delivered  September  25,  1955: 
"In  our  Church  School,  we  are  teaching  about  Jesus  and  we  are  teaching 
about  God  as  a  Father  who  heals,  who  loves,  and  who  also  disturbs. 
We  are  teaching  about  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God;  we  are 
teaching  about  the  Bible,  the  source  of  mans  best  religious  experience. 
We  are  teaching  about  the  Christian  home.  We  are  teaching  a  Christian 
concept  of  self  and  a  Christian  set  of  values.  Christian  education  in 
America  is  the  task  of  the  individual  church  and  church  member.  The 
local  church  must  train  the  Christian  world  leaders  of  tomorrow  .  .  . 
for  tomorrows  Christian  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  business  men  and 
Christian  workers  in  all  areas  of  life  will  come  out  of  today’s  church 
schools.” 
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Chapter  6 


MUSIC  AT  FIRST  CHURCH 


"Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  the  harp;  with  the  harp  and  the 
voice  of  a  psalm.”  —  Psalm  98 : 5 

Music  is  so  much  a  part  of  every  modern-day  church  service  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  not  always  the  case.  However,  music 
in  some  form  has  been  a  part  of  the  services  at  the  First  Church  in 
Braintree  from  the  beginning,  and  records  show  that  as  early  as  1723 
it  was  voted  "to  continue  the  usual  way  of  singing  psalms,  and  William 
Hunt  was  chosen  to  be  the  tuner  of  the  psalms.” 

By  reference  to  "the  usual  way,”  it  undoubtedly  means  "lining  the 
hymns,”  as  it  was  the  general  custom  to  sing  hymns  in  that  fashion  at 
that  time.  A  deacon  or  an  elder  of  the  congregation  was  chosen  to  line 
the  hymns  —  he  reading  a  line  and  the  congregation  singing  it  to  any 
tune  of  their  choosing.  The  resultant  "singing”  was  not  harmonious, 
to  say  the  least,  and  gradually  ministers  generally  advocated  "regular” 
singing  as  it  is  known  today.  But  not  so  Rev.  Samuel  Niles  (1711- 
1762).  He  strongly  opposed  it,  being  the  only  minister  of  the  day 
who  is  recorded  as  taking  that  stand.  He  printed  nothing  nor  is  anything 
recorded  concerning  his  opinions,  although  he  doubtless  expressed 
himself  vehemently  from  the  pulpit  as  to  his  views  on  this  "new  way” 
of  singing.  He  was  described  as  "in  all  things  a  thorough-going  con¬ 
servative,  of  domineering  temper  and  powerful  physique.  He  was  a 
minister  who  'customarily  rode  a  horse  that  no  parishioner  could  sit, 
to  whom  were  brought  for  breaking  all  the  rebellious  colts  and 
young  religious  innovators  of  Braintree’. ”  John  Adams  recalled  him 
as  an  "honest,  virtuous  and  pious  man”;  and  he  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  this  new  form  of  singing. 

In  "American  Hymnody”  by  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  it  is  written: 
"The  controversy  between  Rev.  Samuel  Niles  and  his  parish  at  South 
Braintree  had  reached  a  point  by  the  summer  of  1723  at  which  each 
party  was  trying  to  drown  the  singing  of  the  opposing  group  by  making 
a  louder  noise.  The  scandal  naturally  resulted  in  a  council  of  the 
neighboring  churches  which  tried  to  settle  the  dispute.  'The  New 
England  Courant’  reported  :  'Last  week  a  Council  of  Churches  was  held 
at  the  South  Part  of  Brantrey,  to  regulate  the  Disorders  occasion’d  by 
regular  singing  in  that  place,  Mr.  Niles,  the  Minister,  having  suspended 
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seven  or  eight  of  the  Church  for  persisting  in  their  singing  by  Rule, 
contrary  (as  he  apprehended)  to  the  Result  of  a  former  Council;  but 
by  this  Council  the  suspended  Brethren  are  restor’d  to  Communion, 
their  suspension  declar’d  unjust,  and  the  Congregation  order’d  to  sing 
by  Rote  and  by  Rule  alternately,  for  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties’.” 

This  reasonable  arrangement  did  not  last  long,  however,  for  in 
the  "Courant”  of  December  2-9,  1723,  it  was  reported:  "We  have 
advice  from  the  South  Part  of  Brantrey,  that  on  Sunday  the  first  instant, 
Mr.  Niles  the  Minister  of  that  place,  perform’d  the  duties  of  the  day  at 
his  dwelling  house,  among  those  of  his  Congregation  who  are  opposers 
of  regular  singing.  The  regular  singers  met  together  at  the  Meeting- 
House  and  sent  for  Mr.  Niles  who  refused  to  come  unless  they  would 
first  promise  not  to  sing  regularly,  whereupon  they  concluded  to  edify 
themselves  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Deacons  who,  at  their  desire, 
prayed  with  them,  read  a  sermon,  etc.”  The  climax  came  in  February 
1724  and  is  thus  reported:  "We  have  advice  from  Brantrey  that  20 
persons  at  the  South  Part  of  the  town,  who  are  opposers  of  regular 
singing  in  that  place,  have  publicly  declared  for  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

No  further  mention  of  music  is  made  in  the  Church  records  until 
1768  when  it  is  recorded:  "that  seats  be  allowed  for  a  number  of 
singers  for  the  promotion  of  regular  singing  in  the  South  half  of  the 
3  foremost  seats  in  the  men’s  side  of  the  gallery”;  and  in  1769,  "3  hind 
seats  in  the  men’s  seats  below  be  allotted  for  the  singers.”  On  the  4th 
of  June,  1770,  the  Church  voted  "that  the  easterly  half  of  the  front 
gallery  be  used  by  the  singers”  but  another  meeting  on  June  18th  voted 
unanimously  "that  the  disorder  in  our  House  of  Public  Worship  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  following  the  vote  above  be  abhorred  and  testified  against 
as  a  warning  to  all  generations  following  and  that  4  of  the  hindmen’s 
seats  below  be  assigned  to  singers.” 

Choristers  were  authorized  in  1773  "to  assist  in  tuning  the  psalms” 
and  were  continued  for  several  years.  As  long  after  the  earlier  con¬ 
troversy  as  1783,  there  appeared  to  be  further  discussion  on  the  method 
of  singing  as  "2  lines  of  the  Psalms  shall  be  read  and  sung  at  one  time 
in  the  Congregation  until  the  Parish  shall  order  it  otherwise”  and  in 
1787  it  was  voted  "to  carry  on  that  part  of  public  worship  in  this 
congregation  the  singing  of  psalms  without  reading  the  same  by  line  as 
has  been  usual  in  this  Congregation.” 

Rev.  Ezra  Weld  (1762-1811)  was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Weld,  the  first  minister  of  Roxbury  and  translator  with  John  Elliot  and 
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Richard  Mather  of  the  "Bay  Psalm-Book”  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  Rev.  Weld  or  the  Church  had  a  copy  of  this  now  priceless  book, 
but  the  records  show  that  his  son  had  a  copy  and  was  greatly  interested 
in  music  and  active  in  the  promotion  of  more  modern  singing  and 
church  music. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Storrs  came  in  1811,  "liberty  was  given  to  alter 
the  singers’  seats  in  the  front  of  the  Meeting-House  under  the  inspection 
of  a  committee”  and  the  first  record  of  money  voted  for  music  was  "$15 
for  the  support  of  singing”  in  1820.  The  duty  of  "leading  in  singing” 
was  delegated  to  various  people,  Charles  French  in  1826  and  Jacob 
Allen  in  1827,  to  mention  but  two  of  them. 

The  first  hymn  book  was  "Wath  and  Select  Hymn  Books,”  50  of 
which  were  purchased  in  1831,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Church  began 
to  take  up  collections  to  assist  the  singers;  $12  in  1832;  $29.50  in  1834. 
In  the  latter  year,  the  Church  voted  "to  buy  a  double-bass  viol  for  the 
use  of  the  singers  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Assessors,”  and  Lewis  Thayer 
was  invited  to  accompany  the  singing  choir  with  the  viol  in  1839- 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  with  the  "singing  books”  as 
it  is  recorded  that  "the  books  procured  by  Charles  D.  Hayden  should 
be  paid  for  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Assessors  and  there  kept  until 
called  for  by  the  Singers.”  Later,  these  books  were  taken  from  the 
singing  seats  and  the  Assessors  were  ordered  to  "take  measures  to  find 
Books  and  prosecute  the  offenders”;  and  "no  further  money  be  paid 
from  the  Treasury  for  singing,  the  present  year.”  Since  1841,  money 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  Church  for  the  "benefit  of  the  singers,” 
varying  from  $15  in  1842  to  $25  in  1843,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  chorister  was  paid  $25  for  his  services.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1843:  "Whereas  singing  is  an 
important  part  of  the  public  worship  and  the  choir  of  singers  belonging 
to  this,  the  First  Parish,  having  made  great  improvement  in  the  art, 
they  by  their  deportment  and  attention  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  It  is  therefore  resolved  by  the  Parish  assembled  that  this 
public  expression  of  thanks  be  presented  to  them  and  entered  with  the 
Parish  records,  as  a  testimonial  of  gratitude  for  the  faithful  attention 
to  the  duties  of  singers  and  the  delightful  manner  of  performance 
exhibited  for  the  last  two  years.  Also  that  for  the  year  ensuing  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  singers 
and  twenty-five  dollars  to  Mr.  T.  Madison  French  for  his  services  as 
chorister.” 
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The  First  Congregational  Church  was  the  first  church  in  Braintree 
to  have  an  organ;  indeed,  this  organ  may  have  been  the  first  in  Braintree 
either  in  a  church  or  home.  No  particulars  are  available  as  to  the  size 
or  kind  of  organ  but  Robert  Elmer  Morrison  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  (in  1859)  was  hired  as  the  organist.  In  the  three  buildings 
that  preceded  the  edifice  built  in  1857,  no  mention  was  made  of  an 
organ.  "Indeed,  the  earlier  New  Englanders  thought  an  organ  had 
something  of  the  savor  of  popery’  ”  according  to  an  account  of  her 
family  history  written  by  Mrs.  Harry  Faxon  of  Quincy,  Mr.  Morrison’s 
daughter.  "It  has  always  been  a  story  in  the  family  that  when  the 
deasons  sent  by  Dr.  Storrs  came  somewhat  formally  to  ask  father  (Robert 
E.  Morrison)  to  become  their  organist,  his  mother  exclaimed  'Oh,  you 
mustn’t!  He’s  so  inexperienced,  you  mustn’t  ask  him.  He’ll  usher  you 
into  the  service  with  a  waltz,  and  send  you  out  with  a  jig.’  But  Robert 
asked  How  long  would  you  want  me?’  and  was  answered:  'Till  we  tell 
you  to  stop.’  No  one  ever  told  him  to  stop  and  he  never  failed  the  trust 
they  placed  in  him.  For  35  years,  he  was  organist  here,  up  to  the  very 
week  he  left  us,  all  too  early,  at  he  age  of  5 1  ( 1894) . 

"Mother  used  to  hurry  early  to  church  with  us  children,  for  he 
did  not  like  to  begin  his  organ  voluntary  till  we  were  there.  Beethoven, 
Mendelsohn,  Bach  blend  today  in  poignant,  lovely  remembrance  of  him. 
Once,  however,  at  a  wedding,  the  bridegroom  tarried.  The  clock  ticked 
off  minutes  with  inexorable  hands,  until  the  waiting,  wondering  guests 
realized  that  the  organ  had  stopped  playing  Lohengrin  and  instead  was 
playing  —  what  was  that  melody?  Slowly,  with  deep  chords  in  the 
bass  and  a  lilting  treble,  they  recognized:  'Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter 
be,  Johnnie’s  so  long  at  the  fair!’  ” 

On  November  22,  1903,  a  stained  glass  window  was  installed 
and  dedicated  and  the  following  item  appears  in  the  calendar,  under 
that  date:  "We  receive  today  and  dedicate  a  window  in  memory  of 
Robert  Elmer  Morrison,  organist  of  this  church  from  1859  to  1894. 
Mr.  Morrison  was  the  son  of  Alvah  Morrison,  and  was  born  in  Braintree 
May  12, 1843.  He  was  called  to  be  our  organist  at  the  age  of  16,  having 
shown  musical  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  power  of  interpre¬ 
tation  far  beyond  his  years.  In  this  respect  he  steadily  grew,  and  his 
wonderful  improvisations,  tactful  and  sympathetic  selections  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  expression  have  become  a  part  of  the  most  sacred  memories 
of  the  church.  He  died  in  December  1894,  at  the  age  of  51.  The 
window  is  the  gift  of  members  of  his  family  and  was  designed  by 
Eastman  and  executed  by  Hutchings,  Murphy  &  Co.  of  Boston.”  (This 
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window  was  one  of  several  which  perished  when  the  1857  church 
burned  in  January,  1912.) 

Referring  again  to  the  first  organ,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
records  except  for  this  note  in  May,  1873:  "voted  to  dispense  with  the 
small  organ  in  the  church”  and  later  voted  "to  reconsider  and  left  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a  committee.”  Within  recent  years,  inquiry  has 
been  made  of  the  Church  by  a  Quincy  resident  who  wished  to  find  out 
what  the  Church  records  might  show  about  a  small  organ.  She  had 
purchased  an  organ  from  an  antique  dealer  who  assured  her  that  it 
used  to  belong  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  no  record  was  kept  of  the  inquirer’s  name  but  it  is  hoped  that 
some  day  this  small  organ  can  be  traced  to  its  present  owner  and  perhaps 
returned  to  the  Church,  even  if  only  on  loan,  where  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  everyone  but  especially  those  directly  concerned  with  the 
music  of  the  Church. 

In  1907,  at  a  service  held  in  connection  with  "Old  Home  Week,” 
Dr.  T.  Haven  Dearing  spoke  of  the  church  music:  "For  the  chorus 
choir  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  and  consisting  of  30  to  40  members, 
I  claim  no  superior  this  side  of  Boston,  and  some  of  the  leading  voices 
were  often  employed  in  the  city  chorus.  Of  the  old  leaders,  Choristers 
Mr.  Norton  Hollis  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Hayward,  I  have  nothing  but  praise. 
As  an  instance  of  how  fashion  in  choir  singing  has  changed  since  that 
time,  I  remember  inviting  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hobart,  the  leading  soprano  of 
that  time,  to  sing  for  the  opening  as  a  solo,  "I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Liveth,”  but  when  the  Sunday  morning  came,  there  had  been  so  much 
adverse  opinion  expressed  between  the  time  of  the  choir  rehearsal  and 
that  morning,  Mrs.  Hobart  felt  impelled  to  decline  singing  it,  it  would 
have  been  such  an  innovation  and  might  have  incurred  such  censure.” 
Of  the  organist,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Morrison,  he  spoke  in  unqualified  praise, 
especially  as  to  his  exquisite  voluntaries.  "None  knew  him  but  to  respect 
and  love  him”  said  Dr.  Dearing.  Dr.  Dearing,  who  died  in  1908  at 
the  age  of  83,  was  himself  greatly  interested  in  First  Church  music,  and 
for  the  many  years  he  served  as  chorister,  he  conducted  the  weekly  re¬ 
hearsals  regularly  and  was  practically  always  in  the  choir  on  Sunday. 
He  frequently  got  the  children  in  the  Sunday  School  together  to  prepare 
them  for  concert  exercises.  It  was  said  of  him,  in  his  obituary,  "His 
Church  work  was  varied  and  on  many  lines,  in  the  Sunday  School,  the 
parish,  mid-week  services  and  for  the  young  and  old  alike.” 

Another  organist  who  served  for  many  years  was  Dr.  W.  Porter 
Pratt,  the  records  showing  that  as  early  as  1907  and  continuing  until 
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1917  he  was  the  organist  and  choir  director  but  the  records  may  not 
be  complete  as  to  the  early  date.  Dr.  Ernest  Bent,  Charles  S.  Bates, 
Walter  O.  Hastings,  Will  W.  May  hew,  William  E.  Sheldon,  Per  ley 
E.  Barbour  and  Frank  W.  Couillard  were  appointed  a  committee  in 
1910  to  purchase  a  new  organ,  the  cost  of  the  same  complete,  not  to 
exceed  $3,500.  Dr.  Pratt  had  advised  the  Church  on  many  occasions  that 
the  old  organ  was  badly  in  need  of  repair  and  it  was  finally  decided 
that  it  would  have  to  be  replaced.  The  first  concern  of  the  appointed 
committee  was  the  status  of  the  finances  of  the  Church  which  showed 
a  deficit  of  about  $800.00,  and  the  committee  decided  to  endeavor  to 
raise  enough  money  to  cancel  this  debt  before  entering  upon  so  great 
an  undertaking  as  the  new  organ.  In  the  short  time  of  two  hours  they 
had  received  enough  verbal  pledges  to  cancel  the  debt,  which  accom¬ 
plishment  the  committee  considered  the  largest  general  collection 
pledged  in  so  short  a  time. 

It  was  well  into  1911  before  the  committee  began  to  seriously 
consider  a  contract  with  Hook-Hastings  Company  of  Kendal  Green, 
Mass.  Having  raised  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  amount  needed, 
this  contract  became  a  reality  when  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  appropriated 
$1,000  towards  the  expense  of  the  organ,  and  further  augmented  this 
amount  with  $400.  Thus  assured  of  their  goal,  the  organ  contract 
was  signed  and  the  summer  months  of  1911  were  consumed  in  the 
installation  work.  Part  of  the  month  of  November  was  used  for  tuning 
and  voicing  the  instrument  and  on  November  12,  1911,  the  organ  was 
dedicated  with  an  appropriate  musical  service.  Alas,  the  enjoyment  of 
this  new  instrument  was  shortlived,  as  on  January  10,  1912,  the  organ 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  along  with  the  church  building  of  1857. 
The  organ  had  cost  $3,461.85  and  was  insured  for  $2,800.00  which 
was  collected  in  full.  The  organ  replacing  this  one  was  a  memorial 
gift  of  Sarah  and  Susannah  Thayer.  It  was  built  by  Hook,  Hastings 
Co.  of  Boston  and  was  dedicated  on  June  6,  1912  with  Dr.  Pratt  as 
organist.  Now,  after  45  years  of  use  and  many  costly  repairs,  this 
organ  is  in  need  of  major  repairs  and  consideration  is  being  given  to 
replacing  it  with  a  new  console. 

William  H.  Wedlock  succeeded  Dr.  Pratt  as  organist,  after  the 
latter’s  retirement  in  1917,  and  continued  until  January,  1943.  Mrs. 
Wedlock  during  most  of  the  25  years  of  her  husband’s  service,  was 
"choir  mother”  and  contributed  many  hours  of  service  in  the  care  of  the 
choir  robes  and  music,  as  well  as  other  duties.  Kenneth  N.  Gould  of 
Braintree  served  two  terms  as  organist  and  choir  director.  The  first 
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followed  Mr.  Wedlock’s  retirement,  February  1943  to  May  1949. 
Following  Harry  E.  von  Bergen’s  service  from  December  1949  to 
September  1951,  Mr.  Gould  was  again  organist  until  the  spring  of 
1953.  Mr.  von  Bergen  has  been  an  instructor  at  the  Tuskegee  Institute 
in  Tennessee  for  the  past  six  years.  Since  September  1953,  Mrs.  Muriel 
Peterson  Robinson  has  been  the  organist  and,  in  addition  to  directing 
the  adult  choir,  has  also  directed  other  and  younger  groups;  this  past 
year  there  were  three  other  choirs,  the  Carol,  Pilgrim  and  Chancel. 

A  number  of  different  hymnals  have  been  used  in  the  Church 
during  the  last  125  years  since  the  first  ones  were  purchased  in  1831. 
Copies  of  the  "New  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,’’  compiled  by  Messrs. 
Nason,  Parks  and  Phelps  were  purchased  in  1866,  and  in  1886  on  the 
recommendation  of  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  a  new  hymn  book  "Landes 
Domini”  replaced  the  former  books.  New  hymn  books  "The  Hymns  of 
the  Century”  were  purchased  after  the  fire  in  1912  but  no  record  is 
found  of  their  number.  In  1938  partly  by  individual  subscription  and 
through  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  Robinson,  260  copies  of 
"Hymns  of  the  Christian  Life”  were  placed  in  use  in  the  Church.  These 
were  replaced  with  "The  Pilgrim  Hymnal”  in  1954,  many  copies  the 
gift  of  Co-Workers  and  additional  copies  donated  in  1957  by  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society.  These  organizations,  as  well  as  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  have  been  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  choir  vestments,  the 
most  recent  ones  being  maroon. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  records  of  the  varying  amounts 
budgeted  for  the  use  of  the  choir  and  music  committee.  Probably  the 
largest  proportional  amount  was  in  1902  when  the  total  budget  was  only 
slightly  over  $2,000  —  the  minister  receiving  $1,200,  the  music,  $600 
and  the  rest  for  general  expenses.  Paid  choristers,  paid  soloists  and 
paid  instrumentalists  have  been  included  in  special  programs  through¬ 
out  the  250  years  of  church  history,  but  the  backbone  of  the  choir  has 
been  the  faithful  and  loyal  volunteers  who  have  attended  rehearsals 
and  carried  their  share  of  the  singing  of  the  anthems  on  Sunday  morning 
regardless  of  personal  plans.  Probably  no  finer  tribute  could  be  paid 
to  all  who  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  musical  portion  of  our 
Church  services  than  is  given  in  the  following  tribute  paid  Dr.  Ernest 
Bent  in  1934  on  his  resignation  after  many,  many  years  in  the  musical 
program  of  the  church: 

"The  Frst  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree  would  hereby  put 
on  record  its  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  Dr. 
Ernest  Bent  to  the  Church  through  his  interest  in  the  music. 
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"From  his  first  coming  to  Braintree  many  years  ago  he  has  given 
generously  to  this  part  of  the  church  work  as  singer,  as  choir  director 
and  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee.  He  has  been 
most  generous  in  the  use  of  time  and  thought  in  promoting  in  every 
way  the  success  of  the  musical  program. 

"The  value  of  this  service  so  unstintedly  given  cannot  be  measured. 
Our  pastors  have  greatly  appreciated  it;  our  organists  have  relied  upon 
it  and  the  reputation  of  our  church  for  good  music  has  been  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Bent.” 

Although  this  was  directed  to  Dr.  Bent,  the  same  could  be  said 
of  many,  many  others  who  have  given  of  their  time  and  talent  with  the 
result  that  the  First  Congregational  Church  has  maintained  its  repu¬ 
tation  through  the  years  for  the  finest  type  of  music  both  at  the  regular 
Sunday  services,  and  also  in  special  musical  programs  given  at  Easter 
and  Christmas,  and  on  other  occasions. 
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Chapter  7 


POUNDS,  DEBTS  AND  DOLLARS 

" Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things  .  .  —  Matthew  25:21 

”1710:  That  Mr.  Hugh  Adams  be  yearly  and  every  year  while 
he  continues  to  perform  the  whole  work  of  pastor  among  us  sixty 
pounds  premium,  Vl  in  money  as  it  commonly  passes  from  man  to 
man  in  trade;  Vi  in  good  provision  at  money  price;  one  half  to  be  paid 
at  half  year’s  end,  and  other  on  or  before  year’s  end.”  This  method  of 
paying  a  minister  his  salary,  half  in  provisions,  and  the  whole  in  arrears, 
seems  very  strange  to  people  living  in  this  twentieth  century.  But  it 
was  common  practice  in  the  1 8th  century  as  was  the  practice  of  having 
the  minister  sign  a  receipt  for  his  money.  When  Rev.  Samuel  Niles 
was  being  considered  as  the  second  minister  and  a  "settlement”  was 
being  voted  on,  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  way  of  voting  "whether  by 
papers  or  uplifted  hands,  or  by  division  of  ye  people,”  ( in  this  instance 
"papers”  won)  and  the  voting  resulted  in  a  "60  pound  settlement  for 
Rev.  Niles.” 

This  settlement  of  60  pounds  yearly  was  not  enough  so  the  Parish 
voted  20  pounds  additional  in  1718  and  in  1726  voted  a  "free  contri¬ 
bution”  for  the  pastor,  once  a  quarter.  Later,  in  addition  to  "a  contri¬ 
bution  every  Sabbath  in  March  for  the  pastor”  he  was  given  "the 
improvement  of  25  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  Joseph  Adams  and  Josiah 
Faxon,  providing  he  put  a  fence  around  it.”  The  value  of  money  having 
depreciated,  in  1733  it  was  requested  that  a  committee  confer  with 
Reverend  Niles  as  to  whether  "the  amount  he  was  getting  would  still 
buy  as  many  of  the  household  necessaries  as  it  did  when  he  first  had 
come  because  of  the  decrease  in  value  of  paper  money.”  The  committee 
reported  that  Reverend  Niles  would  accept  double  his  salary  and  he 
wished  it  paid  quarterly.  Later,  it  was  voted  to  give  him  a  £50  raise 
in  addition  to  his  yearly  salary  of  £80.  The  yearly  expense  of  the 
Church  in  1734  was  £217,  8  shilling  of  which  £150  were  for  the 
minister. 

The  term  "annual  meeting”  was  not  used  until  1737  when  the 
first  meeting  of  the  year  was  referred  to  as  "the  anniversary  precinct 
meeting.”  The  "year”  referred  to  above  was  changed  in  1752  as  follows: 
"Here  take  notice  that  as  the  year  did  use  to  begin  the  25  day  of  March 
now  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  year  begins  the  first  day  of  January.” 
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The  terms  "old  tender”  and  "new  tender”  and  "bills  of  credit”  appear 
in  the  votes  for  the  minister’s  salary,  and  apparently  months  would 
elapse  between  his  paydays  for  in  1756  it  is  noted  "that  a  box  be  held 
out  every  Lord’s  Day  for  a  contribution  for  the  minister  as  he  sometimes 
receives  no  money  from  the  treasurer  for  some  months.”  The  first 
mention  of  "dollars”  or  "hard  money”  was  in  1758  when  the  first 
collector  was  chosen  who  was  instructed  to  collect  half  the  tax  for  the 
new  church  building  and  for  this  he  would  be  paid  $4.  "Provisions 
being  dear”  in  1761,  an  additional  $20  was  voted  for  Rev.  Niles. 

When  a  new  minister  was  being  considered  in  1762,  a  fast  day 
"to  seek  direction  and  assistance  of  God  in  settlement  of  a  new  min¬ 
ister”  was  held,  and  a  "Sunday  contribution  for  the  support  of  preaching 
was  collected,  each  person  marking  his  own  paper  money  for  which 
he  will  be  credited,  otherwise  considered  'freely’  given.”  Mr.  Weld, 
who  had  been  preaching  on  probation,  was  voted  £200  as  settlement 
in  addition  to  his  salary  of  £80  a  year  —  £100  to  be  paid  at  end  of 
first  year,  and  the  other  £100  at  the  end  of  second  year.  It  cost  £25, 
1  shilling,  10  pence  to  hold  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Weld,  and  Thomas 
Faxon  was  paid  £ll,  4  shilling  for  "boarding  Mr.  Weld  and  the  other 
ministers.”  By  1775,  his  salary  has  been  increased  to  £  100  yearly  "pro¬ 
vided  he  continue  in  the  ministry  among  us.”  But  this  amount  was  not 
enough  and  Rev.  Weld  complained  "that  the  times  are  difficult  and 
his  family  under  uncommon  circumstances”  and  £300  were  assessed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Precinct  to  pay  his  debt  and  support  his  family. 
In  reply,  Rev.  Weld  sent  a  "memorial  expressing  his  wish  that  the 
Precinct  would  supply  him  with  such  necessaries  of  life  for  him  and 
family  as  he  should  ask  for  rather  than  a  nominal  sum  of  money  as  the 
times  are  now  uncertain.” 

A  new  method  of  collecting  the  yearly  tax  was  tried  with  some 
success  in  1781  — "all  who  pay  their  tax  within  one  month  to  the 
collector  or  to  Rev.  Weld  to  receive  8  pence  abated  on  every  pound, 
otherwise  they  pay  in  full.”  Freeholders  were  first  mentioned  in  1782 
and  also  "to  choose  all  such  Precinct  officers  for  the  year  as  the  'law 
of  this  state’  directs’.”  Another  method  of  collecting  was  the  practice 
of  bidding  on  the  job  of  collector,  a  practice  started  in  1784.  In  1811, 
it  was  voted  "to  let  out  the  collection  of  $900  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel  and  other  expenses  to  the  lowest  bidder,  giving  bonds  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  assessors.  Capt.  Isaac  Dyer  was  the  lowest  bidder  at 
3V2  cents  on  the  pound  and  was  chosen  collector.” 
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The  Sanctuary  of  the  Church  Built  in  1857 


Tankard  (Circa  1760  by  Samuel  Burt)  Chalice  (London  1617) 

Two  Oldest  Pieces  of  Church  Silver  Now  on  Loan  to  Fine  Arts  Museum,  Boston 


About  1820,  additional  funds  were  collected  by  the  sale  of  pews 
which  had  become  available,  originally  sold  in  the  new  Meeting-House 
of  1759.  These  pews  brought  varying  amounts  —  $7.50,  $6.25, 
$5.27  Vi,  etc.  A  "committee  to  settle  with  the  treasurer”  was  appointed 
yearly  "to  examine  and  settle  the  accounts  of  Mr.  John  V.  Arnold,  the 
present  treasurer,  whose  accounts  were  found  to  be  rightly  cast,  well 
vouched  and  that  there  is  now  due  to  said  treasurer  the  sum  of  $41.5 1. 
That  there  appears  from  the  records  five  orders  drawn  by  the  Assessors 
amounting  to  $23.02  not  yet  brought  in  or  settled.  The  whole  tax  for 
the  year  1819  remains  unpaid  into  the  treasury.” 

Dr.  Storrs’  salary  was  $336.  in  arrears  in  1821  and  in  1823,  in 
an  attempt  to  see  that  he  was  paid  in  full,  it  was  voted  "to  pay  Rev. 
Storrs  his  salary  by  the  10th  day  of  May  and  if  money  is  not  paid  in  to 
the  treasurer,  he  is  to  borrow  same.  In  1824,  the  Parish  voted  to  "defend 
David  Holbrook,  Esq.,  their  collector,  from  all  expense  and  harm  which 
he  should  sustain  by  an  action  brought  against  him  by  Ezra  Penniman 
for  trespass  in  collecting  his  taxes  for  the  year  1821-22,  he  legally 
performing  his  duty.”  The  discount  on  the  early  payment  of  taxes  was 
raised  to  3  percent  in  1825;  in  1827,  the  discount  was  IV2  percent  and 
the  collector  would  have  3  percent  for  collecting  the  remainder  due 
after  May  1st. 

Dr.  Storrs’  salary  was  in  arrears  many  times  during  the  years  of 
his  ministry.  One  year,  trees  in  the  Church  owned  wood  lot  were  cut 
and  sold  as  cord  wood  to  help  "repay  Dr.  Storrs  salary  for  the  past  year.” 
"As  no  such  suggestion  has  been  made  and  as  the  times  continue  to 
press  heavily  on  all  classes  of  society,  and  as  I  wish  to  share  the  burdens 
no  less  than  the  joys  of  my  people,  I  have  concluded  to  say  to  you  that 
for  the  current  year,  that  is,  the  year  ending  May  10,  1843,  I  shall 
cheerfully  accept  seven  hundred  dollars  instead  of  the  $800  voed  me.” 
Thus  wrote  Dr.  Storrs  in  1843. 

In  1865,  when  infirm  in  health  and  feeling  that  his  work  was  too 
arduous  for  him,  Dr.  Storrs  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Church  requesting 
an  assistant  or  a  three  months’  vacation  and  offered  "that  half  my  lawful 
salary  will  be  cheerfully  relinquished,  if  desired,  trusting  in  God  to 
supply  all  my  needs.”  To  this  letter  and  as  the  result  of  subsequent 
conferences,  the  following  concluding  paragraph  is  written  into  the 
record  book  of  that  period,  and  is  classical  in  its  wording:  "If  both 
propositions  are  rejected  than  things  must  remain  as  they  now  are. 
Our  Pastor  will  continue  to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties  according 
to  his  ability  until  'The  Pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain  and  the  wheel 
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at  the  cistern/  but  necessarily  the  best  interests  of  the  Parish  will 
languish.  Parochial  visits  must  soon  cease,  the  chambers  of  sickness 
will  be  neglected,  the  youth  who  for  so  long  a  period  have  received  the 
kind  instruction  of  a  beloved  pastor  will  remain  shepherdless,  our 
members  decrease  and  religion  decline/’ 

The  first  four  buildings  erected  by  the  First  Church  were  partially, 
if  not  wholly,  financed  by  selling  pews,  sometimes  by  auction  and 
sometimes  by  outright  sales.  Many  pewholders  sold  their  holdings  to 
others  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  earliest  pews  were  built  by  the 
people  ‘who  were  granted  liberty  for  pews  in  convenient  places  in  the 
Meeting-House,  and  those  to  whom  pews  are  granted  shall  sit  in  them 
when  they  are  completed.”  The  whole  town  was  taxed  for  the  cost  of 
the  early  Meeting-Houses,  and  after  the  Church  was  built,  additional 
money  was  raised  by  a  proportionate  tax  on  the  pews. 

Probably  the  strangest  financing  was  in  connection  with  the  pews 
in  the  1830  and  1857  buildings.  Eventually,  pews  became  available 
as  life-time  owners  died  or  moved  away  and  the  Assessors  did  not 
want  the  ownership  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  a  meeting 
of  the  Church  voted  that  the  Assessors  were  to  buy  them  back.  At  the 
next  meeting,  it  having  been  determined  that  the  treasury  had  no 
money  for  such  transactions,  the  assessors  were  instructed  to  mortgage 
the  Church  to  secure  money  to  buy  back  the  pews.  The  condition  of  the 
sale  of  pews  for  the  1857  building,  which  realized  $15,000.,  contained 
the  clause  “no  pew  will  be  altered  in  any  manner  without  the  consent 
of  the  Parish  and  the  cushions  and  carpets  are  not  sold  but  belong  to 
the  Parish  for  the  use  of  the  occupants.” 

“Assessor’s  Reports”  in  printed  form  began  to  appear  in  1885 
and  are  even  more  revealing  than  reading  the  record  books,  and  the 
first  one  contains  this  statement:  “The  financial  outlook  of  the  Parish 
was  certainly  most  deplorable.  To  go  on  with  a  debt  as  large  as  that 
transmitted  to  us,  which  must  only  be  increased  by  the  close  of  another 
year,  was  a  situation  certainly  unpleasant.  .  .  .  After  weeks  of  perse¬ 
vering  labor  the  full  amount  of  the  past  year’s  debt,  $829,  was  obtained 
and  has  since  been  collected.”  They  proposed  abolishing  the  pew  tax 
and  by  soliciting  weekly  offerings  from  everyone  in  the  Parish  more 
money  would  be  received  and  the  number  of  contributors  would  be 
increased,  which  plan  resulted  just  as  they  expected  —  in  1887,  the 
Assessors  reported  “under  the  old  pew  tax  the  amount  collected  came 
from  70-80  persons,  and  now  we  have  no  less  than  150  regular  sub¬ 
scribers.”  This  system  worked  well  for  three  years  but  each  year 
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was  less  successful  and  finally  in  1892,  the  Assessors  went  back  to  a 
modified  tax  on  the  pews. 

The  Assessors’  Report  of  1 894  undoubtedly  expressed  the  hopeful 
opinion  of  all  Assessors  or  Trustees  everywhere,  then  and  now: 
"Probably  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  Parish  will  never  be  satisfactory 
until  the  receipts  equal  the  expenditures.” 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  until  1916,  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  were  two  separate  units. 
The  Parish  carried  the  load  of  the  expenses,  the  treasurer’s  report  of 
the  Church  being  concerned  with  contributions  to  missions,  the  various 
charities  to  which  the  Church  contributed,  special  collections  taken,  etc. 
Whenever  matters  were  proposed  which  affected  both  the  Parish  and 
Church,  separate  meetings  were  held  and  separate  votes  were  taken 
and  one  announcement  of  the  result  was  made.  The  list  of  members 
(who  were  added  or  removed  simply  by  the  asking)  of  the  Parish  was 
a  great  deal  longer  than  that  of  the  Church  (whose  members  were 
proposed,  examined  thoroughly  as  to  beliefs  and  qualifications,  pro¬ 
pounded  and  then  received.)  In  1833,  the  Church  and  state  were 
separated  by  law  and  thereafter  a  church  did  not  make  civil  affairs  its 
concern,  and  vice  versa. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  Church  and  Parish  in  May  1916,  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken  to  become  a  corporation,  and  on  June  5, 
1916,  The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  "for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  public  worship  of  God,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  statement  of  faith  adopted 
by  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  at  Kansas  City  in 
the  year  1913  and  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes 
of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  as  appears  from 
the  certificate  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  said  corporation,  duly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in  this  office.” 

Much  of  the  financial  history  of  the  Church  has  been  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  articles  written  by  the  ministers  since  1916,  and  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  book.  There  have  been  lean  years  and  financially 
brighter  years;  when  financial  burdens  have  exceeded  contributions 
and  indebtedness  has  resulted,  the  problem  has  been  handled  in 
business-like  fashion.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  tireless  efforts 
of  trustees  and  finance  committees  who  have  worked  to  keep  the  First 
Congregational  Church  on  a  sound,  secure  footing,  whenever  possible. 
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In  January  1945,  the  last  mortgage  was  paid  off  through  the 
generosity  of  Peter  Ness  who  left  the  Church  $2,000.  This  mortgage, 
originally  $6,000  (in  the  ’20’s),  had  been  reduced  to  $4,500  and  since 
1932  had  been  held  by  the  Congregational  Church  Building  Society. 
Unexpected  repairs  on  the  Church  property,  the  devasting  effects  of 
the  stock  market  crash  and  its  aftermath  of  depression,  and  an  apathy 
on  the  part  of  subscribers  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  Trustees  to 
pay  the  last  $3,000.  In  June  1948,  a  "debt  of  honor”  in  connection 
with  the  note  held  by  the  Congregational  Church  Building  Society  was 
paid.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  indebtedness,  a  reserve  fund 
has  been  built  up  to  over  $2,000.  and  the  future  looks  promising  for 
this  solvency  to  continue. 
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Chapter  8 


SEXTONS  AND  CEMETERIES 


.  .  How  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God?”  —  I  Timothy  3:7 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  precinct,  in  1709, 
”12  shillings  were  voted  to  the  sexton  for  'sweeping  ye  meeting  houfe 
and  keeping  the  key’  ”  and  thus  began  almost  250  years  of  sextons 
duties  at  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Ringing  the  bell  was  added 
in  1714,  thus  proving  that  not  only  did  the  Church  have  a  bell  on  its 
first  Meeting-House  but  the  duty  of  ringing  the  bell  was  delegated  to 
the  sexton,  in  order  that  its  use  might  be  controlled.  Although  the 
minister’s  salary  remained  more  or  less  static  for  many  years,  the 
sexton’s  salary  was  increased  from  12  shillings  in  1709  to  35  in  1731 
and  50  shillings  in  1735  when  it  was  voted  to  engage  "some  meek 
person  who  would  keep  the  Meeting-House  clean  and  in  the  winter 
season,  the  horse  block  be  cleared  of  snow  and  also  paths  made  from 
them  to  the  doors  of  the  Meeting-House  and  ring  the  bell.” 

The  reason  for  including  cemeteries  in  a  chapter  with  sextons 
is  obvious  when  the  records  reveal  that  in  1716  the  Parish  bought  a 
"burying  cloth”  for  5  pounds  and  the  care  of  the  cloth  was  added  to 
the  sexton’s  duties.  No  description  of  the  cloth  is  given  but  from  the 
references  to  its  use,  it  is  surmised  that  it  was  stored  at  the  Church  and 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  the  deceased  to  be  placed  under  the  rough 
hewn,  homemade  box  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  table  in  the  home. 
Records  of  a  church  in  a  neighboring  town  describe  the  use  of  a  burying 
cloth  as  a  drape  over  the  "working  pallbearers”  who  carried  the  casket 
from  the  home  to  the  cemetery  while  the  "honorary  bearers”  walked 
along  with  their  hands  on  the  casket  to  guide  it.  The  burying  cloth 
or  "burial  cloth”  as  it  is  sometimes  called  was  in  frequent  use  and  the 
purchase  of  several  is  noted  in  the  records  most  of  them  costing  about 
four  or  five  pounds. 

In  1746,  for  five  pounds  yearly,  an  additional  duty  was  added 
to  the  sexton  —  "to  take  care  of  the  basin  and  to  bring  water  as 
occasion  shall  be.”  Tolling  the  bell  was  spelled  out  in  the  records  of 
1766  as  follows:  "Toll  the  bell  after  the  sun  an  hour  high  the  morning 
of  a  funeral  to  give  notice,  and  on  Sundays,  first  bell  9,  second  bell  at 
10:15;  intermission  at  noon,  1  hour  for  3  winter  months;  2  hours,  3 
summer  months;  other  months,  1  Vi  hours.”  The  first  mention  of 
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wages  in  "hard  money”  was  in  1781  when  the  sexton  received  $10. 
In  1783,  two  sextons  were  hired.  One  received  $6  for  ringing  the  bell 
on  the  Lords  Day  and  at  Lectures  and  all  public  occasions  and  funerals; 
the  other  received  $4  for  sweeping  the  Meeting-House  and  shoveling 
the  snow  from  the  steps  of  the  Meeting-House  door  and  at  the  horse¬ 
block  and  "in  the  garret  of  the  House  when  the  snow  drives  in  by 
storms.” 

The  practice  of  "bidding  off”  the  job  of  sexton  was  first  recorded 
in  1792  and  continued  for  many  years.  "Silvanus  French  to  take  care 
of  their  Meeting-House  the  current  year  and  sweep  the  Meeting-House 
once  a  month  and  after  any  Town  Meeting  and  that  he  shovel  the  snow 
from  the  steps  of  the  Meeting-House  doors  and  at  the  horseblock  and 
in  the  garret  of  the  house  where  the  snow  drives  in  by  storms  and  that 
he  ring  the  bell  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  at  funerals  and  at  Public  Occa¬ 
sions  and  to  have  the  above  at  seven  dollars  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
as  he  bid  it  off.”  By  1814,  it  was  voted  that  the  duty  of  sexton  which 
is  recorded  on  the  Town  Book  be  taken  off  and  recorded  on  the  Parish 
Book  in  much  the  same  wording  as  above,  with  the  added  duties  "toll 
the  bell  at  funerals  and  carry  the  burying  cloth  to  the  house  where  the 
funeral  is  to  be  from,  and  dust  the  seats  and  pews,  and  provided  the 
person  who  undertakes  the  business  shall  not  comply  with  the  above 
conditions  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  more  for  his  service  than  the 
town  shall  vote  him  next  month.”  The  next  year  he  was  ordered  to 
"attend  Sabbath  evening  services  to  see  that  good  order  is  maintained.” 

The  whole  picture  of  the  Church  in  the  early  days  of  its  history 
can  almost  be  visualized  from  the  duties  of  the  sexton  and  the  way 
improvements  increased  his  labors.  Apparently,  stoves  were  added  to 
the  1759  Church  in  the  early  1800’s  since  "the  additional  duty  of  taking 
care  of  the  stove”  was  added  at  that  time  with  instructions  "to  make 
the  fire  when  it  is  needed  and  to  keep  the  door  closed  when  it  should  be.” 
As  the  Meeting-House  was  altered,  so  were  the  duties  —  "keep  the 
snow  clear  from  the  door  and  piazza  and  a  passageway  to  the  several 
sheds,  also  to  take  care  of  the  hearse  and  hearse  house.” 

The  hearse  was  owned  by  the  Church  and  kept  on  the  Church 
property  in  a  shed  but  no  description  is  given  of  it  but  its  use  is 
specifically  spelled  out: 

"For  the  use  of  the  Hearse  by  other  than  the  Parish  and 
those  who  contributed  to  building  the  same  the  following 
prices  to  be  charged  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Hearse  in 
repairs: 
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When  used  in  Town .  2.00 

When  used  to  go  out .  3.00 

To  Forest  Hills  and  like  distances .  4.00 

Mount  Auburn .  5.00 


and  the  Hearse  is  not  to  be  let  without  the  sexton  goes  with 

it.” 

"All  monies  received  for  the  use  of  the  hearse  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Parish”  according  to  another  vote.  Just  as  there  is  no 
description  of  the  hearse,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  horse  or  horses  to 
draw  the  hearse  but  the  sexton  was  instructed  to  "keep  the  harness 
oiled  and  clean”  and  see  that  the  sheds  were  kept  in  "proper  condition.” 
The  hearse  and  shed  were  still  in  existence  as  recently  as  1906  when 
a  motion  was  passed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  dispose  of  them. 

Another  listing  of  the  duties  of  the  sexton  was  even  more  specific 
"clean  the  dirt  from  the  seats  and  keep  all  the  cobwebs  from  the 
windows  and  other  parts  of  the  House,  dusting  the  House  twelve  times 
a  year  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  Assessors,  the  cushions  to  be  raised 
once  a  year  and  turned  before  sweeping.”  While  the  parsonage  was 
so  near  the  Church,  "a  path  to  the  Parsonage  must  be  cleared.  In  cold 
weather  the  fires  are  to  be  made  on  Saturday  morning  and  shall  be 
attended  to  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  through  the  night,”  for  all  of 
which  the  sexton  in  this  case,  Jacob  L.  Fogg,  received  sixty  dollars  a 
year. 

In  1814,  the  sexton’s  duties  included  digging  graves  for  which 
he  received  the  following  amounts  in  addition  to  his  wage  of  $15.  a 
year: 

"Ten  years  of  Age  —  $1.00 
Over  ten  and  Under  21  —  $1.50 
Over  21  years  —  $2.00” 

Not  always  accurate  in  spelling,  the  duties  were  nevertheless 
specific  —  "the  first  bell  is  to  be  'wrung’  10  minutes  and  the  second  bell 
five  minutes  and  five  minutes  between  'wringing’  and  tolling.”  And 
frequent  admonition  was  given  —  "If  sexton’s  job  is  not  done  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Parish,  they  are  to  deduct  from  his  salary  (in  this 
case  $20.00  per  year).” 

The  Church  bell,  just  as  the  clock  is  today,  was  considered  a 
public  service  for  summoning  the  town  in  case  of  fire,  disaster  or  any 
public  occasions.  Many  people  are  familiar  with  the  long  bell  rope 
that  hangs  down  into  the  back  of  the  Old  Ship  Church  in  Hingham 
in  full  view  of  the  congregation.  It  is  not  recorded  where  the  bell 
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rope  was  located  in  the  old  Church  buildings  but  it  was  not  too  in¬ 
accessible  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  "depredations  upon  the  bell” 
were  a  matter  of  serious  attention  at  Parish  meetings.  Finally,  it  was 
voted  that  "the  bell  should  not  be  rung  before  sunrise  in  the  morning 
on  political  occasions”  and  "the  sexton  is  to  attend  to  ringing  the  bell 
himself.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  specific  details  were  given  of  the  early 
bells.  As  mentioned  before,  the  first  bell  was  used  in  1713  when  its 
ringing  was  added  to  the  sextons  duty.  Yet,  not  until  1714  did  the 
meeting  consider  buying  a  bell  (the  first  one  to  cost  24  pounds,  which 
money  was  later  voted  to  finish  the  Meeting-House,  instead)  when  it 
was  voted  to  "raise  9  pounds  to  pay  for  the  new  bell.”  In  1723,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  about  "finishing  the  tarit  or  bellfree  to 
make  it  tight,  or  pull  it  down”  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  bell 
hung  in  the  belfry.  In  1750,  a  "bell  of  400  weight”  was  voted  on  and 
no  further  mention  is  given  except  when  the  1830  Church  was  being 
built,  there  was  much  debate  concerning  the  belfry  and  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  bell  while  it  was  out  of  the  tower.  Whether  or  not  a 
newer  bell  was  ever  installed  is  not  recorded,  but  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  an  article  in  the  "Braintree  Bee”  after  the  disastrous  fire  in 
1912  is  worth  quoting: 

"The  clock  stopped  at  4:10.  When  the  church  tower  fell,  the 
big  bell  landed  within  the  walls  while  the  metal  top  fell  toward 
Stedman  Avenue.  It  jarred  the  earth  and  threw  up  an  immense  volume 
of  smoke  and  sparks,  but  after  it  fell  everybody  was  relieved  as  there 
wasn’t  much  left  standing.  The  bell  is  partially  buried  in  the  ruins  and 
badly  cracked.” 

The  bell  was  retrieved  and  shipped  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio  where 
E.  W.  VanDuzen  Company  recast  it  and  it  hangs  in  the  tower  today, 
along  with  the  Jackson  chime  bells. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  sexton, 
or  custodian  as  he  is  now  called,  was  to  unlock  the  buildings  and  to 
see  that  everything  was  properly  locked  up  for  the  night.  "Keeping 
the  key”  has  been  a  duty  since  the  first  recorded  meeting  and  in  the 
vault  is  a  very  large  heavy  key,  nearly  five  inches  in  length,  which  is 
simply  marked  "key  to  the  old  church.”  Whether  or  not  this  belonged 
to  the  building  of  1857  or  an  older  one  is  not  known  but  its  size  and 
weight  would  eliminate  any  possibility  of  a  lost  or  misplaced  key. 

For  many  years,  the  sexton  shared  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
upkeep  and  use  of  the  cemetery  or  "burial  ground”  across  from  the 
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Church  as  "the  superintendent  and  sexton  (in  1865)  to  have  charge 
(of  the  burial  ground)  and  they  are  instructed  to  forbid  all  burials 
in  the  Burial  Ground  except  in  places  not  heretofore  occupied  by  the 
dead.” 

Dependance  French,  Sam  Bass  and  Joseph  Allen  were  appointed 
a  committee  in  1713  “to  make  inquiry  concerning  a  burying  place, 
where  it  may  be  had,  of  whom  and  at  what  price,”  and  thus  in  1716, 
a  burying  place  was  purchased  for  10  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Niles,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  was  "the  first  buried  in  this 
burying  ground”  as  the  inscription  on  her  stone  reads.  A  stone  wall 
was  erected  in  1747  after  it  had  been  measured  and  "found”  and  in 
1783  "Mr.  Christopher  Thayer  was  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  fenceing 
the  burying  place  with  a  stone  wall”  and  in  return  for  the  privilege  he 
was  permitted  to  feed  "nothing  bigger  than  calves  thereon.” 

As  time  went  on,  more  space  in  the  burying  ground  was  needed 
and  "a  committee  was  appointed  in  1824  to  attend  the  vendue  respect¬ 
ing  land  near  the  burying  ground  and  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  by  sub¬ 
scription  to  pay  for  said  land”  but  the  money  was  not  needed  as  it  was 
later  voted  "to  purchase  land  to  enlarge  the  burying  ground  provided 
it  be  at  no  expense  to  the  Parish,”  and  then  followed  a  very  complicated 
deed.  The  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repair  and  the  following  agreement  was  duly  entered:  "Dr.  Stephen 
Thayer  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  remove  the  old 
board  fence  now  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  burial  ground  and 
erect  a  good  stone  wall  where  said  fence  now  stands.  Also  to  place 
two  stone  posts  suitable  for  a  gate  and  to  erect  a  suitable  gate  for  the 
same  and  also  to  make  such  further  repairs  in  and  about  the  burial 
ground  as  he  may  think  proper.  Provided  all  the  above  shall  be  done 
without  any  expense  to  the  Parish  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  same, 
said  Thayer  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  pasturage  of  said  burial  ground 
during  the  time  said  wall  is  kept  in  repair  provided  the  same  shall  be 
fed  with  calves  and  sheep  only.”  Later,  Dr.  Thayer  was  granted  "the 
privilege  of  a  tomb  if  he  should  build  in  our  burying  yard  by  paying 
$3  for  the  same”  with  the  added  privilege  as  a  holder  of  tomb  rights 
"as  much  land  as  those  tombs  cover  and  a  passage  way  on  the  west  and 
south  of  nine  feet  in  width  to  be  forever  for  that  purpose,  with  John 
Hobart  to  set  up  stone  bounds  to  the  passageway  and  Jonathan  Wild, 
Tr.  to  give  deeds  to  those  persons  who  have  built  tombs  or  should  wish 
to  build.” 
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At  various  times,  it  was  necessary  to  add  more  horse  sheds  to  the 
back  and  side  of  the  Meeting-House  to  accommodate  all  who  needed 
them.  Usually  these  sheds  were  built  by  individuals  as  in  1824  when 
liberty  for  a  number  of  horse  sheds  to  be  built  by  certain  persons  on 
the  Parish  common  be  given  to  inhabitants  of  Braintree”  and  about 
12  were  built  at  this  time.  The  hearse  shed  was  moved  in  1824  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  burying  ground  where  it  presumably  stayed 
until  in  1831,  after  the  new  Meeting-House  was  built,  it  was  voted 
to  remove  the  hearse  house  to  some  more  convenient  place”  and  at 
the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  hearse.  The  matter  of 
landscaping  was  taken  care  of  to  everyone’s  satisfaction  in  1835  when 
"any  person  or  persons  may  plant  trees  or  shrubbery  on  the  Parish 
grounds  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  burying 
grounds  provided  the  same  is  done  without  any  expense  to  the  Parish.” 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  decided  that  "it  is  highly  improper  and 
indecorous  to  remain  in  and  about  the  entrance  of  the  Meeting-House 
after  the  commencement  of  the  service.” 

Will  R.  Minchin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  in  1947,  gave  the 
following  brief  history  of  the  First  Parish  Cemetery  Association: 

'When  our  church  was  first  established  in  1707,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  parish  and  church  members  and  this  arrangement 
continued  until  the  early  1900’s  when  the  parish  was  dis¬ 
solved. 

Early  in  1716,  a  lot  of  land  was  set  aside  opposite  the 
First  Church  to  be  used  for  burial  purposes  and  has  been 
known  as  the  First  Parish  Cemetery.  .  .  .  The  old  part  of  the 
cemetery  contains  approximately  266  graves,  135  of  which 
have  burial  dates  through  the  1700’s,  others  up  through  the 
years  to  1881.  The  care  of  this  cemetery  over  all  these  years 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  members  of  our  Church  and  parish. 

Early  in  1892,  the  First  Parish  Cemetery  Association 
was  incorporated,  with  the  idea  to  establish  a  fund  to  take 
care  of  the  upkeep  of  the  cemetery.  Money  was  raised  by  the 
ladies  of  our  Church  through  solicitation,  church  suppers, 
fairs,  etc. 

"When  I  became  treasurer  of  the  organization  in  1927, 
we  had  a  total  fund  of  approximately  $6,000.00.  Because 
of  the  high  interest  rates  in  those  days,  plus  the  low  cost  of 
maintenance,  we  built  our  fund  up  to  around  $8,000.00. 
However,  10  years  ago  conditions  changed.  Interest  on  our 
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invested  funds  dropped  drastically  and  the  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  tripled,  so  now  we  find  ourselves  in  an  embarrassing 
position  of  not  having  enough  income  to  keep  up  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  cemetery  in  its  entirety. 

"We  have  8  perpetual  care  funds  which  interest  will 
be  applied  to  take  care  of  these  lots  but  the  rest  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  will  have  to  be  neglected  unless  public  spirited  citizens 
are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  fund.  We  do  believe  that  the 
organization  for  many  years  has  accepted  a  responsibility 
which  should  have  been  shared  by  the  church,  inasmuch  as 
four  of  our  former  ministers  are  buried  in  the  old  part  of  the 
cemetery  together  with  members  of  the  family.  Therefore, 
any  donation  you  feel  that  your  society  can  make  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  appreciated  not  only  by  us  but  by  those  who  pass 
the  cemetery  daily.” 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  First  Congregational  Church  has 
contributed  $100  yearly  to  the  First  Parish  Cemetery  Association 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  upkeep  and  in  recent  years,  largely  through 
the  tireless  efforts  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Blunt,  an  amount  towards  its  support 
has  been  voted,  yearly,  by  Town  Meeting  members,  on  the  premise 
that  this  is  an  historical  spot  and  because  so  many  townspeople  are 
buried  there  it  is  not  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  First  Church. 
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Chapter  9 


GIFTS  AND  WILLS 


"For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.”  —  Matthew  6:21 

Through  the  years,  the  Church  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
generosity  of  friends  and  organizations  with  the  gift  of  many  beautiful 
things.  Stripped  of  these  accessories,  the  Church  would  seem  bare  even 
with  the  warmth  of  the  carved  woodwork  in  the  sanctuary.  Yet, 
accepted  as  these  things  are  by  the  majority  of  Church  attendants,  as 
just  part  of  the  structure,  there  are  many  fascinating  tales  connected 
with  these  gifts. 

The  oldest  treasure  in  the  possession  of  the  Church  is  a  silver 
chalice  bearing  the  inscription:  "A  gift  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Hayward 
to  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  in  Braintree,  May  ye  20th,  1756.” 
This  chalice  and  a  silver  tankard  were  "unearthed”  in  1949  when 
members  of  the  Church  were  sorting  and  cleaning  the  contents  of  the 
Church  vault.  For  years,  these  pieces  had  been  stored  in  an  old  brown 
box  beneath  the  years’  accumulation  and  were  all  but  forgotten.  The 
true  value  of  the  two  pieces  was  not  determined  until  the  spring  of 
1954  when  a  representative  of  a  Boston  firm  recognized  them  as 
valuable  pieces.  In  the  process  of  having  them  appraised  for  insurance, 
it  was  revealed  that  the  tankard  which  is  described  as  "A  Colonial 
tankard  of  silver  with  a  domed  cover,  scroll  thumb-piece,  oval  lappet, 
inscribed  'The  gift  of  Mrs.  Susanna  Dobel  to  the  Second  Church  of 
Christ  in  Braintree  1773,’  bearing  the  mark  of  Benjamin  Burt  of  Boston, 
1773,”  was  valued  at  $1,500  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Samuel 
Burt  (1729-1805 )  who  designed  other  silver,  made  only  a  few  tankards 
and  only  five  or  six  remain  in  good  condition  today. 

The  silver  chalice  was  appraised  for  $500  and  is  described  as  "A 
James  I  silver  goblet  with  a  balluster  stem,”  and  bears  the  hallmark 
of  London,  1617,  maker  F.  G.  The  two  pieces  of  silver  are  on  loan 
to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  safe  keeping  and  they  will  be  brought 
to  the  Church  during  this  250th  year  for  display. 

Other  pieces  of  silver  which  were  found  in  the  wooden  box,  and 
are  displayed  at  the  Church  on  Communion  Sundays  include  six  silver 
chalices  inscribed:  "Presented  by  Louisa  H.  Bliss  to  the  First  Parish 
in  Braintree  1857”  (at  the  time  the  fourth  Church  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated)  ;  and  two  ewers  with  the  same  inscription;  two  chalices  inscribed 
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"Presented  by  a  friend  to  the  First  Church  in  Braintree,  December 
1830”  (at  the  time  the  third  building  was  erected);  four  old  silver 
communion  plates,  edged  with  the  quotation  "Thy  prayers  and  thine 
alms  are  come  up  as  a  memorial  before  God”  and  inscribed  "In  loving 
memory  of  Mary  Sugden  and  Elizabeth  Sugden  from  Arthur  W.  Sugden 
and  Frank  W.  Sugden.”  The  collection  plates  were  in  frequent  use  in 
years  gone  by,  and  until  the  practice  of  a  communal  cup  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  the  two  silver  chalices  of  1830  and  the  six  of  1857  were  used  at 
every  Communion  service,  according  to  records.  The  following  is  re¬ 
corded  under  date  of  September  6,  1857:  "The  communion  vessels 
hitherto  in  use  in  this  church  being  no  longer  needful  here,  since  the 
generous  donation  of  a  complete  set  by  Mrs.  L.  Bliss,  of  Boston,  formerly 
a  member  of  this  church,  were  donated  to  the  use  of  a  feeble  church  in 
Ohio,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  Cincinnati;  the  few 
articles  presented  as  special  memorials  by  honored  individuals  being 
retained  for  continued  use.” 

A  child’s  silver  cup,  inscribed  "Eunice  Ann  Storrs  Arnold  from 
Ann  Storrs,  1853”  and  "Given  by  Eunice  Ann  Storrs  Arnold  May  in 
memory  of  Ann  Storrs,  1926”  is  another  prized  possession  in  the  silver 
collection.  In  her  letter  asking  the  Church  if  they  would  accept  this 
cup,  Florence  J.  May  of  Saint  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  wrote:  "My 
mother  was  named  for  Mrs.  Ann  Storrs  and  Miss  Eunice  Storrs,  Dr. 
Storrs’  sister.  The  cup  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  special  use  to  the  Church 
but  there  are  no  grandchildren  in  our  family  and  my  mother  dislikes 
to  have  the  cup  pass  into  the  hands  of  people  to  whom  the  name  Storrs 
has  no  meaning.”  Mrs.  Ann  Storrs  was  the  third  wife  of  Dr.  Storrs 
and  died  in  1874  just  a  year  after  his  death.  One  final  item  in  the 
silver  collecion  is  a  baptismal  bowl  with  a  gadroon  border,  given  to 
the  Church  in  the  early  1900’s  which  is  not  engraved  and  about  which 
nothing  is  known. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  prized  possessions  that  antedate 
1912  when  the  Church  burned,  with  the  subsequent  loss  of  many, 
many  things.  For  a  number  of  years,  an  old  brass  warming  pan  has 
graced  the  living  room  of  the  Parsonage.  This  belonged  to  Dr.  Storrs 
as  did  the  mahogany  butterfly  dropleaf  "pulpit”  table  which  now 
stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Church.  The  warming  pan  was  discov¬ 
ered  among  items  contributed  by  Mrs.  Dana  French  to  a  rummage  sale 
at  the  Church,  in  1924,  and  the  Ladies’  Aid  decided  to  restore  it  and 
give  it  to  the  Parsonage  because  of  its  antiquity  and  association.  Also 
at  the  Parsonage  is  a  "signature”  piece-work  quilt  which  was  assembled 
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many  years  ago  for  a  Church  fair  and  has  been  passed  from  one 
minister’s  wife  to  another.  As  the  name  implies,  this  bears  the  personal 
embroidered  signatures  of  many  of  the  women  of  the  Church  who  were 
the  workers  of  that  period  of  our  history.  Also  stored  at  the  Parsonage 
are  all  that  remains  of  the  few  cane-seated  chairs  that  were  rescued 
from  the  choir  loft  during  the  fire. 

General  Sylvanus  Thayer,  many  years  ago,  gave  the  Church  a 
wide-leafed  mahogany  dining  table  and  two  end  tables  with  turned 
legs.  The  end  tables  are  part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  Reception  Room 
and  the  dining  table  stands  in  the  sanctuary  and  is  placed  on  the  pulpit 
to  display  the  communion  silver  on  occasional  Sundays.  Also  in  the 
reception  room  is  a  gateleg  mahogany  table  which  came  from  Gen. 
Thayer.  The  Sodalitas  Club,  Ladies’  Aid,  Co-Workers,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Guild,  the  Young  Women’s  Club,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  R.  Ray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Schwab  and  many  others  contributed 
the  furniture,  mirror,  picture,  lamps,  rug  and  curtains  which  make  the 
reception  room  so  attractive  a  setting  for  these  old  pieces.  On  the  walls 
of  the  room  hang  three  paintings:  one  of  Rev.  Joseph  Lyle  McCorison, 
painted  by  Miss  Jean  Day  in  1940;  the  other  pictures  are  of  Rev.  Ezra 
Weld  and  one  of  his  wives.  These  latter  paintings  were  given  by  a  grand¬ 
daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller  in  1914,  and  had  been  retouched  and 
renovated  at  that  time  but  neither  the  name  of  the  artist  nor  the  date  of 
the  paintings  is  known.  At  the  time  of  Braintree’s  Tercentennial  Cele¬ 
bration  in  1940,  the  Congregational  Church,  Braintree,  England, 
through  its  minister,  Rev.  Anthony  Lewis,  presented  our  Church  with  a 
picture  of  the  Old  Market  Place,  Braintree,  England,  and  this  picture  has 
hung  in  the  reception  room  ever  since. 

On  June  2nd,  1913,  when  the  present  Church  structure  was 
dedicated,  the  following  gifts  were  acknowledged: 

Thayer  Memorial  organ,  erected  from  funds  given  by  Sarah  and  Susannah 
Thayer. 

About  14,000  ft.  of  land  completing  the  corner  lot  at  Elm  Street  and 
Stedman  Avenue,  from  a  Friend  who  purchased  it  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

The  pulpit  and  chancel  furniture,  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Oliver 
Hastings. 

Three  Tiffany  windows:  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  Deacon  David 
Hollis,  1782-1858  and  Mary  Denton  Hollis,  1785-1847,  presented  by 
Mr.  N.  E.  Hollis. 

Justice-Mercy,  in  memory  of  John  Barbour,  April  24,  1845-March  5, 
1910,  presented  by  Mrs.  John  Barbour. 
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To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Loving  Memory  of  Will  Watson  Mayhew, 
January  15,  1857-January  12,  1912,  presented  by  Mrs.  Will  W.  Mayhew. 

The  Bulletin  Board  which  lists  the  number  of  the  Hymns  for  Sunday 
Services,  presented  by  the  "Sewers,”  a  Sunday  School  class  of  young 
ladies. 

The  silver  collection  plates,  given  in  memory  of  the  Misses  Sugden,  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  nephews,  Arthur  and  Frank  W.  Sugden. 

From  the  Church  records,  we  find  information  concerning  many 
other  gifts: 

November,  1919  —  Bulletin  Board  for  front  lawn  from  organizations  and 
individuals. 

1921 — Extra  tray  for  the  Communion  set,  from  Co-Workers. 

1925 — A  set  of  ten  Meneely  chimes  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W. 
Jackson,  in  loving  memory  of  their  daughter,  Edith  Jackson  Holbrook, 
born  February  1882,  died  October  1923,  "To  live  in  hearts  we  leave 
behind  is  not  to  die.” 

1926  —  Oriphone  hearing  device  for  sanctuary  —  Mrs.  Robert  Beck  in 
charge  of  committee. 

1926  —  New  silk  Church  robe  —  Ladies’  Aid. 

1927  —  Baptismal  font,  given  by  Mrs.  William  C.  Harding  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  William  Harding,  June  24,  1854-July  2,  1926.  First 
children  christened,  her  infant  twin  grandsons,  William  C.  and  John 
W.  Harding. 

1927  —  Silk  State  flag  given  by  George  T.  Burnham  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Irene  Estelle  Burnham.  Also  glass  top  for  communion  table,  in  1928. 

1932  —  Bronze  plaque  listing  the  names  of  first  ten  ministers  paid  for  by 
popular  subscription. 

1939  —  Chancel  cross,  electrically  lighted,  presented  by  Mrs.  Abie  M.  Our 
to  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  her  husband,  Lester  P.  Our, 
and  their  daughter,  Blanche  I.  Our. 

6  doorlights  given  by  Mrs.  E.  Stanwood  Hollis  —  3  leaded  glass  from 
the  studio  of  Charles  Connick  and  three  slabs  of  antique  English  glass. 
Oak  lectern  used  in  the  Parish  House,  given  by  former  members  of 
XBK  Club  of  Boys. 

1940  —  Connick  stained  glass  window  —  "Mary  —  Martha,  1812  —  given 
by  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  —  1940.” 

Sept.  15,  1940  —  Dr.  McCorison’s  painting  by  Miss  Jean  Day. 

1940  —  Print  of  old  Market  Place  in  Braintree,  England,  presented  by 
Rev.  Anthony  Lewis  and  hung  in  Reception  room. 

1941 — Card  holders  for  the  pews  given  by  Miss  Marcia  Keith.  New 
hearing  aids  for  sanctuary,  given  by  Pilgrim  Fellowship  and  others. 
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1942 —  Red  velvet  stage  curtain,  given  by  Ladies’  Aid.  Christian  flag  for 
sanctuary,  given  by  several  organizations. 

1951  —  Stained  glass  window  given  by  Co-Workers,  "And  He  Saith  Unto 
Her  Mary,  and  She  Saith  Unto  Him,  Master.”  1920-1951. 

New  Church  carpet  given  by  four  women’s  organizations. 

Antependia  and  Bible  markers  given  by  Mrs.  George  Anderson. 

1952  — Hammond  Electric  Organ,  given  by  Perley  Barbour. 

Candle  lighter  and  snuffer,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Howard  Hallett. 
Grand  piano  for  Parish  House,  given  by  Co-Workers. 

Stained  glass  window,  "Let  Them  Praise  His  Name  in  Choir,”  the  St. 
Cecilia  window,  given  by  the  Dearing  Family. 

195;)  Mens  Club  W^ar  Memorial  Wdndow,  "Beat  Their  Swords  into 
Plowshares  and  Their  Spears  into  Pruning  Hooks.  In  memory  of  those 
who  served  and  sacrificed.  Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man.” 

1953  —  Portable  metal  coat  and  hat  rack  —  Co-Workers. 

1954  Pilgrim  Hymnals  —  Co-Workers  and  individuals. 

1956  Grandfather  s  clock  and  foyer  furniture  —  given  by  Perley  Barbour. 

Since  1 7 66,  the  treasurer  or  deacons  of  our  Church  have  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  accounting  for  one  or  more  trust 

funds  left  to  the  Church  by  former  members.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  these  wills: 

Will  of  Samuel  White  (husband  of  Susannah  White),  proved 
April  4,  1766:  .  The  other  two-thirds  of  my  estate,  after  my  dear 

wife  s  decease,  I  give  to  the  use  and  in  the  manner  following  —  viz.  — 
Twenty  pounds  to  the  use  of  the  Ministry,  the  disenting  or  Congrega¬ 
tional,  as  we  now  profess  and  practice  —  the  interest  thereof  annually 
to  be  paid  in  to  Minister,  and  the  sum  to  lay  in  bank  —  the  care  of  it 
I  betrust  with  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  in  Braintree,  to  which  I 
belong  and  design  the  income  of  it  to  the  minister  of  said  Church.” 

In  1776,  the  will  of  Susannah  Doble  (formerly  Susannah  White, 
wife  of  Samuel  White,  and  the  donor  of  the  antique  silver  tankard 
which  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  book)  stated  ".  .  .  after  my  debts 
are  paid,  funeral  charges,  etc.  also  what  my  late  or  first  husband,  Samuel 
White,  did  in  his  last  will  give  for  the  ministry  and  schooling,  are  paid, 

I  give  etc.”  This  White  fund  is  invested  in  Massachusetts  Congrega¬ 
tional  Fund  Shares,  and  the  fund  is  $100. 

The  Elizabeth  French  Fund  was  established  in  1825  as  follows: 
"I  give  and  devise  to  the  First  Church  in  Braintree,  in  which  I  am  a 
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member,  Fifty  Dollars  —  the  same  to  be  kept  as  a  fund  forever.  It 
is  my  wish  that  the  income  of  the  same  may  be  given  to  the  poor  of 
this  Church  under  the  care  of  the  Minister  and  Deacons  of  said  Church, 
the  same  to  be  paid  by  my  brother,  Samuel  Hayden,  in  one  year  after 
my  decease.”  This  Fund  is  also  invested  in  Massachusetts  Congrega¬ 
tional  Fund  Shares  and  is  still  $50. 

The  will  of  Caleb  French,  proved  in  1837,  stated:  "I  also  direct 
my  executor  hereinafter  named  within  one  year  after  my  decease  to 
sell  forty  acres  of  the  northerly  part  of  my  home  place,  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  interest  to  the  use  of  my  said  wife  and  her  sister, 
Mary  Faxon,  and  the  other  half  to  be  vested  in  the  ministers  and  deacons 
of  the  Church  in  Braintree,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs  is  now 
pastor,  or  whoever  the  same  may  be  when  that  event  shall  happen, 
and  in  the  successors  of  said  pastor  and  pastors  and  deacons  in  trust  — 
however,  that  the  use,  income  and  improvement  of  said  estate  shall  be 
faithfully  applied  towards  the  support  of  a  Congregational  ministry 
in  the  First,  or  oldest  Parish  in  Braintree  forever,  and,  should  there 
not  be  a  settled  minister  over  said  Church,  the  deacon  or  deacons,  and, 
if  none,  the  assessors  of  said  Parish  shall  take  said  estate  in  trust  and  for 
the  use  aforesaid,  and  said  Trustees  so  taking  and  their  successors  in 
the  office  shall  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  said  estate  on  the 
trust  and  for  the  use  of  aforesaid  forever.”  This  trust  was  established 
at  $1,200  and  was  later  invested  in  a  note,  dated  May  15,  1869  for 
five  years  with  interest  at  7%  payable  semi-annually  and  was  given 
by  Asa  French,  Ebenezer  Thayer,  William  Locke,  F.  E.  Holbrook,  com¬ 
mittee.  This  was  made  payable  to  R.  S.  Storrs,  Nathaniel  Hayward  and 
Elias  Hayward,  trustees.  They  paid  $84.00  interest  annually  up  to 
and  including  March  15,  1881.  At  the  time  the  Church  was  built  in 
1857,  this  money  was  given  to  the  Parish  by  the  Deacons  for  the 
Parish  to  buy  back  old  pews  in  the  old  Church.  In  1928,  the  Church 
voted  to  reestablish  the  fund  and  authorized  the  treasurer  to  pay  $50.00 
into  the  fund  for  that  purpose.  It  now  amounts  to  $1,200.00  and  is 
invested  in  Massachusetts  Congregational  Fund  Shares. 

On  March  1st,  1870,  the  will  of  Oliver  Hayden  directed:  "The 
remaining  fourth  part  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Congregational 
Sabbath  School  and  Publishing  Society  in  Boston  and  the  First  Parish 
in  Braintree,  the  former  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Society, 
to  be  expended  as  mentioned  in  section  first  of  this  will,  the  latter  to 
be  vested  in  the  minister  and  deacons  of  the  First  Parish  in  Braintree, 
of  which  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  is  now  the  pastor,  and  in  the  successor 
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of  said  pastor  and  pastors  and  deacons  in  trust  that  the  income  be  faith¬ 
fully  applied  towards  the  support  of  an  Orthodox  Congregational 
minister  forever,  and  should  there  be  no  settled  minister  over  said 
Society  or  Parish,  deacon  or  deacons,  the  Assessors  of  said  Parish  shall 
take  the  said  estate  in  trust  and  for  the  use  aforesaid.”  This  fund  is 
deposited  in  the  Weymouth  Savings  Bank  and  amounts  to  $950. 

In  1855  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D.  included  the  following 
in  his  will  which  was  proved  September  3rd,  1873:  "I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  deacons  of  the  Church  under  my 
present  charge  and  their  successors  in  office  as  a  permanent  fund,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the 
Church  at  their  discretion.”  The  Richard  Storrs  Fund  was  thus  estab¬ 
lished  and  is  in  the  Waymouth  Savings  Bank  and  still  amounts  to  $200 
although  the  bank  in  which  it  was  originally  deposited  was  liquidated 
necessitating  that  the  balance  be  contributed  out  of  the  Church  treasury 
to  restore  the  Fund  to  its  original  amount. 

As  in  many  other  instances,  the  will  of  Elizabeth  J.  Thorndike, 
dated  November  5,  1902,  and  probated  January  15,  1906,  directed 
that  the  income  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
as  the  following  notation  in  the  records  reads:  "Received  of  Alden  A. 
Thorndike,  executor  of  the  will  of  Elizabeth  J.  Thorndike,  late  of 
Braintree,  deceased,  One  Thousand  dollars  in  full  payment  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Braintree  in  article  second  of  said  will.  The  above  to  be  known  as 
the  "Elizabeth  J.  Thorndike  Fund”  and  the  income  of  said  fund  to  be 
given  toward  the  salary  of  the  minister  of  The  First  Congregational 
Church,  Braintree,  Mass.”  and  is  signed  by  Will  W.  Mayhew,  a  trustee 
of  the  Church  at  that  time.  For  many  years  this  money  was  invested 
in  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  4%  debentures,  but 
is  now  in  Massachusetts  Congregational  Fund  shares  (91 V2)  with  a 
small  balance  in  a  Savings  Bank. 

On  August  4th,  1909,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  White  directed  in  her  will 
that  $3,000.00  be  left  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Margery  White  in  trust 
to  pay  income  to  her  for  life,  and  at  her  death  to  pay  the  principal  to 
the  First  Parish  in  Braintree  ( Congregational )  to  be  used  for  any  of 
the  following  purposes:  "To  keep  the  clock  on  the  Church  Tower  in 
repair;  the  grounds  well  kept,  and  such  minor  repairs  on  the  exterior 
of  the  Church  building  as  may  be  needed.”  Mrs.  White  also  directed 
that  $1,000  be  left  directly  to  the  Church,  the  income  only  to  be  used 
toward  defraying  the  general  expenses.  This  was  established  as  the 
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Mary  F.  White  Fund  and  is  invested  in  the  Quincy  Savings  Bank  where 
in  some  years  it  has  yielded  $25.  in  interest.  On  December  27,  1955, 
following  the  death  of  Miss  Margery  White,  the  Church  received  18 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  estate  of  Mary  F.  White  (as  first  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph)  plus  accumulated  dividends  and  profits  from  the  sale  of 
rights  and  investments  totaling  $653-55.  At  the  time  of  their  receipt, 
the  shares  had  a  market  value  of  $3,247.00  and  the  shares  are  still  held 
as  investment  by  the  Church. 

An  extract  from  the  will  of  Levi  Wild,  who  joined  the  Church 
before  1811  and  died  in  1848,  states:  "Tenthly,  after  my  decease,  and 
after  all  my  debts,  legacies  and  charges  are  paid  out  of  my  personal 
estate  herein  mentioned,  I  give  and  bequeath  one-half  of  my  personal 
estate,  and  after  my  wife’s  decease,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  one  thousand  dollars,  which  my  wife  received  the  interest 
annually  during  her  life,  to  the  following  named  Trustees:  Nathaniel 
E.  Thayer,  David  Hollis,  Jonathan  Wild,  Jonathan  Wild,  Jr.,  and  Elisha 
Hobart,  son  of  Deacon  Adam  Hobart,  all  of  said  Braintree,  and  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  them  and  their  successors  to  be  by  the  successor  of  them  ap¬ 
pointed  in  case  either  of  the  said  Trustees  above  named  should  die  or  be 
desirous  to  be  discharged  from  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  act  in  the  trust 
hereby  created  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  same  trusts  shall  be  finally 
performed  or  otherwise  determined,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the 
uses  hereafter  named,  and  that  the  above-named  personal  estate  and 
the  above-named  one  thousand  dollars  which  I  have  given  to  my  above- 
named  Trustee  and  the  survivor  of  them  and  their  successors  is  upon 
the  following  trusts  —  that  my  above-named  trustees  and  the  survivors 
of  them  and  their  successors  retain  and  keep  and  invest  in  bank  or  any 
other  stock  and  put  out  at  interest  on  good  security  the  above-named 
personal  estate  and  the  above-named  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
interest  and  income  thereof  annually  accruing  to  be  paid  to  the  support 
of  preaching  Calvinistic  principles  in  the  First  Parish  in  the  said  town 
of  Braintree,  of  which  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs  is  pastor;  and  in  case  it  is 
not  determined  to  be  Calvinistic  principles  preached  in  said  parish  by 
a  majority  of  the  above-named  Trustees  or  their  successors,  the  same 
shall  be  paid  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  said  town  of  Brain¬ 
tree;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  of  my  above-named  Trustees 
or  anyone  neglecting  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them  by  me  in  any  way 
or  manner,  then  it  is  my  will  that  the  survivor  or  suvivors  of  them 
immediately  appoint  by  any  writing  under  his  or  their  hands  and  seals 
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to  be  attested  by  two  credible  witnesses,  such  person  or  persons  as 
shall  be  of  the  Calvinistic  religious  principles  to  fill  the  place  or  places 
as  trustees  or  trustee  which  are  vacated;  and  the  principles  of  that 
person  or  persons  so  appointed  as  trustee  or  trustees  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Trustee  appointing  them  or  him  or  by  a  majority  of  the  surviving 
trustees,  which  new  trustee  or  trustees  so  to  be  appointed  shall  have 
the  same  power  touching  the  trust  and  premises  and  in  the  execution  of 
the  trusts  contained  as  my  said  trustees  or  either  of  them  would  have  had 
by  virtue  of  this  last  will  or  otherwise  in  case  they  had  been  living.” 
In  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the  $1,000.00  is  on  deposit  in  two 
Savings  Banks  and  the  interest  is  applied  towards  the  support  of 
"preaching.” 

After  making  specific  bequests  to  her  daughter  and  granddaughter 
and  other  relatives,  Mrs.  Ella  F.  French  bequeathed  in  her  will,  dated 
January  4,  1921,  "To  the  Trustees  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Braintree,  Mass.,  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  known  and  held  as  the 
'French  Fund’  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees.”  This  amount 
($500.00)  was  deposited  in  a  Savings  Bank  where  its  interest  since 
February  1928  has  been  used  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Church. 

By  her  will,  for  which  no  details  are  recorded,  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
Mayhew,  widow  of  Will  W.  Mayhew,  left  the  Church  $2,000.00  in 
1928  and  requested  that  the  income  be  used  toward  current  expenses 
each  year.  This  account  is  carried  in  a  Savings  Bank. 

In  1939,  Miss  Lucy  L.  Gove  made  the  following  bequest:  "I  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Braintree  One 
Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  money.”  This  was  used  as  follows: 
$900  to  help  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  parsonage  and  $100  towards 
the  Ladies’  Aid  stained  glass  window,  which  was  installed  in  1940. 

Under  date  of  January  18,  1945,  the  following  vote  is  recorded 
in  the  records  of  the  annual  meeting:  "It  is  hereby  moved  that  the 
bequest  of  $2,000.00  (two  thousand  dollars)  received  from  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Peter  Ness  be  used  at  this  time  to  cancel  the  mortgage  on  the 
parsonage  and  that  the  Trustees  be  authorized  by  the  Church  to  proceed 
with  such  action.  It  is  further  moved  that  this  use  of  the  bequest  be 
considered  a  loan  of  such  money  and  that  the  budget  of  the  Church 
shall  carry  an  item  of  not  less  than  $200.00  (two  hundred  dollars) 
annually  toward  the  liquidation  of  such  loan  and  that  the  Church  may 
at  any  officially  called  meeting  of  the  Church  vote  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  any  accumulated  part  of  the  bequest  for  any  permanent 
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investment  in  the  Church  property.”  As  a  result  of  this  vote,  the 
fund  was  gradually  restored  until  in  1956  it  amounted  to  $2,365.70 
and  is  in  a  Savings  Bank  account. 

In  June  1948,  the  Trustees  were  having  their  problems  trying  to 
finance  a  building  program  beyond  the  money  raised  in  the  Victory 
Building  Fund  drive,  later  to  be  called  the  Church  Building  Fund,  and 
late  in  that  month,  the  Church  was  advised  that  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lang 
had  left  a  substantial  amount  with  no  specific  details  as  to  how  it  should 
be  spent.  The  following  amounts  have  been  spent  from  this  Fund: 
$8,000.00  to  complete  the  building  program;  $6,500.00  for  alterations 
to  kitchen  and  furnishing  the  addition  to  the  Parish  House;  $1,200.00 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  Church  property  held  by  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society;  and  in  1953,  $2,000  for  architect’s  fees, 
$2,800  to  Wells  Organization  and  $5,000  to  establish  a  checking 
account  for  the  treasurer  of  the  1954  Building  Fund  campaign  in 
anticipation  of  disbursements  during  the  campaign  (later  repaid)  and 
on  December  31,  1956,  there  was  $7,652.68  remaining  in  a  Savings 
Bank  account. 

Edward  A.  Haskell,  who  died  in  1955,  left  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  an  amount  described  as  follows:  "Article  eighth  of  the 
will  of  Edward  A.  Haskell,  late  of  Braintree,  bequeaths  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  one  thousand 
dollars.  Article  eleventh  of  the  will  sets  up  a  trust  for  several  annuitants 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  said  annuitants,  the  several  cash 
payments  are  to  be  made  out  of  the  principal  and,  thereafter,  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts  is  bequeathed  ten 
percent  of  the  residue.”  In  May  1956,  the  first  bequest  amounting  to 
$1,005.48  was  received  and  with  the  addition  of  $4.60  from  Church 
funds,  was  invested  in  62  Massachusetts  Congregational  Fund  shares, 
at  a  cost  of  $16.2669  per  share,  plus  a  tax  of  $1.53,  making  a  total 
cost  of  $1,010.08. 

The  Allen  Wentworth  Memorial  Fund  was  presented  to  the 
Church,  Memorial  Sunday,  May  28,  1944  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
Wentworth  and  other  members  of  his  family  to  "help  carry  on  the 
work  of  training  young  people  for  leadership  in  Christian  service.” 
At  the  time  the  Fund  was  presented  it  consisted  of  war  bonds  and  cash 
in  the  value  of  $300;  and  subsequent  donations  have  increased  the 
amount  to  $504.48  as  of  December  31st,  1956,  invested  in  43  shares 
of  Massachusetts  Congregational  Fund  shares  and  the  remainder  in  a 
Savings  Bank  account. 
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Chapter  10 


"  .  .  And  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written  .  .  —  Psalm  139:16 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  active  1539  members,  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  the  year  of  joining,  as  of  June  30,  1957. 


1891 

Patten,  Miriam  B. 

1894 

Davis,  Susan  M. 

1896 

Plumer,  E.  Mabel 

1900 

Barbour,  Perley  E. 

1902 
Hollis,  Lucy  C. 
Kingsbury,  Gertrude  E. 
McKean,  Bertha  O. 

1903 

McGill,  Lena  G. 

Piercy,  John  A. 

1905 

Johnson,  Robert  W. 
Carson,  Joseph  A. 
Carson,  Olive  G. 

1906 

Qualey,  Lucius  A. 

1907 

Gordon,  Hildegarde  D. 

1908 

Pierson,  Margaret  B. 
Qualey,  Flora  B. 

1909 

Brackett,  Harold  W. 
Brackett,  Jennie  M. 
Cobb,  Arthur  C. 

Lyons,  Grace  B. 

McKean,  Alvah  E. 
Welch,  Sylvia  S. 

Wilkie,  Ruth  W. 


1910 

Cass,  Mary  C. 

1911 

Oliver,  Susan  F. 
Thompson,  Jessie  R. 

1912 

Winkfield,  May  E. 

1913 

Davis,  Catherine  B. 
Ripley,  Frances  B. 
Walker,  Edith  S. 

1914 

Bryant,  Grace  M. 

Fitts,  Jeanette  M. 

Kinna,  Mabel  L. 
Vinton,  Elnora  H. 

1915 
Bates,  Marjorie 
Couillard,  Rudolph  L. 
Jones,  Augusta  M. 

Long,  Rae 

Qualey,  Albert  R. 
Qualey,  Carmen  J. 

1916 

Bergfors,  Gustav  A. 
Bergfors,  Hazel  M. 

Hale,  Arthur  L. 

1917 
Bean,  Jessie  L. 
Greenough,  Anna  R. 
Greenough,  Frederick  C. 
Kingsbury,  Arlene 
Rogers,  Mabel  S. 
Thomas,  Charles  E. 
Treat,  Elsie  R. 


1919 

Bates,  Gertrude  P. 
Hall,  Miriam 
McGrath,  Pauline 
Reynolds,  Carrie  E. 

1920 

Bestick,  Clarence  Earl 
Bramble,  Cora  B. 
Bryant,  Gordon  W. 
Elliott,  Muriel  N. 
Eosue,  Ernestine  D. 
Hall,  Drew  B. 

Hall,  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  Addie  M. 
Hopkins,  Sally  B. 
Kingsbury,  J.  Edward 
Orrall,  Achsie  M. 
Orrall,  Edison  W. 
Ripley,  Harold  W. 
Starkie,  Margaret  R. 
West,  Lois  V. 
Woodsum,  Elsie  Y. 
Woodsum,  Ralph  B. 

1921 

Conlan,  Ina  C. 

Enos,  Mabel  P. 

Sims,  Helen 

1922 

Cleaves,  Eugene  T. 
Eburn,  Linda  M. 
Horsman,  Effie  M. 
Horsman,  Orra  P.  K. 
Hunt,  Richard  A. 
Lewis,  Hazel  B. 

Parker,  Charles  C. 
Piercy,  Margaret  A. 
Rowell,  Edith  M. 
Stevenson,  Isabella  S. 
Stevenson,  William  J. 
Tanner,  J.  Wesley 
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Tanner,  Linton 
Tanner,  Mary  E. 
Wainwright,  Annie  L. 
Warren,  Conlan  E. 
Warren,  George  E. 

1923 

Auger,  Mary  E. 
Morrison,  Diana  V. 
Tanner,  Barbara  D. 

1924 

Robinson,  Blanche  E. 
Sears,  Helen  J. 

Sears,  Thomas  E. 
Sears,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 

1926 

Berg,  Elsa  W. 

Ellis,  Chester  O. 
Farrington,  Bessie  M. 
Kelley,  Marjorie  P. 
Kenyon,  Robert  W. 
Narodny,  Mary  R. 
Our,  Abbie  M. 

Paine,  Grace  A. 
Prince,  Marie  A. 
Robinson,  Bessie  W. 
Robinson,  Sibyl  F. 
Trask,  Bessie 

1927 

Batchelder,  Chester  S. 
Batchelder,  Olive  V. 
Collins,  Helen  M. 
Crosby,  Yvonne  B. 
Dand,  Hazel  S. 

Day,  John 
Day,  Mabel 
Rand,  Ruth  R. 
Robinson,  Laura  M. 
South,  Nancy  P. 
Symmes,  M.  Eleanor 
Waldecker,  Marie 
Walker,  Lillian  M. 
Walker,  Natalie  C. 
Walker,  Norman  A. 

1928 

Bishop,  Juliet  D. 
Duffee,  George  W. 


Duffee,  Margaret  E. 
Prince,  Avard  L. 
Sears,  Richard  W. 

1929 

Bishop,  Annie 
Bishop,  Charles  E. 
Blake,  Lewis  O. 
Dixon,  Mila  E. 

Dyer,  Louise  Q. 
Eggleton,  Mila  B. 
Ellington,  Flora  Q. 
Fuller,  Edward 
Fuller,  Ora  M. 
Hallett,  Louise  C. 
Jordan,  Leon  S. 
Jordan,  Rennie 
Kenyon,  Louise  W. 
Pratt,  Charles  H. 
Rivoire,  Gemmina 
Rose,  Myrtle  S. 
Sparks,  Douglas 
Sparks,  Susan  H. 
Trask,  Barbara  C. 
Wight,  Allie  E. 
Wight,  Harry  M. 

1930 

Dow,  Helen  J. 
Thompson,  Earle  A. 
Trask,  Gordon  E. 

1931 

Beck,  Barbara  G. 
Johnson,  Norma  H. 
Noyes,  Georgia  C. 
Thaler,  Victoria  S. 
Thomas,  Murlin 

1932 

Campbell,  Harriet  F. 
Hall,  Gladys  H. 
Hands,  Elizabeth  M. 
Palmer,  Margaret  C. 
Palmer,  Raymond  P. 

1933 

Ellis,  Florence  M. 
Grieve,  Lillian  H. 
Hayes,  Mildred  L. 
Hayes,  Percy  F. 


Lockwood,  Bryce  M. 
McCumber,  Kenneth  J. 
McCumber,  Maudie 
Petterson,  Olive  E. 
Petterson,  Victor  S. 
Powell,  Jessie 
Powell,  Perry  G. 

Simon,  Fred  K. 

Simon,  Hannette  D. 
Sims,  Lillian  G. 

Watt,  Lizzie  C. 

1934 

Smith,  Doris  H. 

1935 

Allen,  Eugenia  G. 

Allen,  Herman  E. 
Benjamin,  Grace  E. 
Benjamin,  Percy  E. 
Berry,  Edna  P. 

Copeland,  Charles  M. 
Copeland,  Lavinia  S. 
Flint,  Fredericka 
Flint,  Ralph 
Grieve,  Anne  H. 

Grove,  Lillian  M. 
Kershaw,  Earla  L. 
Phillips,  Jane 
Shuster,  J.  Davis 
Shuster,  Ruth  W. 
Woodruff,  Doris  A. 
Woodruff,  Luman  A. 
Young,  Margaret  J. 

1936 

Moffatt,  Arthur  W. 
Moffatt,  Esther  M. 

1937 

Aldoupolis,  Eleanor  J. 
Anderson,  Edith  F. 
Becker,  Elizabeth 
Becker,  Ernest  G. 
Cotton,  Mildred  G. 
Farnsworth,  Helen  M. 
Farnsworth,  Richard  W. 
Herman,  Elsie  B. 

Keith,  Dorothy  S. 

Keith,  E.  Harrison 
Major,  David  H. 
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Major,  Grace  E. 

Saul,  Herbert  W. 

Saul,  Louise  E. 
Wentworth,  Marion  H. 
Wilcox,  Elmer  F. 
Wilcox,  Imogene  B. 

1938 

Bates,  Kenneth  R. 

Bates,  Lena  P. 

Carter,  Francis  S. 
Carter,  Vivian  H. 
Chiesa,  Estella  D. 
Chiesa,  Ovidio  D. 
Cotton,  Laurie  P. 
Crandall,  Dorothy  C. 
Hallberg,  Mildred  G. 
Holmes,  Helen  E. 
Holmes,  Raymond  C. 
Jenkins,  Gladys  R. 
Jenkins,  James  H. 
Loring,  Elmer  T. 

Loring,  Evelyn  A. 
Maxham,  Marjorie  P. 
Pratt,  Charles  L. 

Pratt,  Mabel  F. 

1939 

Chatfield,  C.  Kenneth 
Chatfield,  Ella  R. 
Couillard,  Dorothy  E. 
Crispin,  Donald 
Gage,  Dorothy  V. 
Harrington,  Marjorie  B. 
Jenkins,  Dorothy  B. 
Jenkins,  George  R. 
Lindblow,  Dorothy  M. 
Lindblow,  Lester  W. 
Stalker,  Helen  M. 

1940 

Belcher,  Marjorie  M. 
Bergman,  Mildred  M. 
Bramble,  Joseph  H. 
Dyer,  William  G. 
Donohue,  Lois  M. 
Farrington,  Walter  C. 
Larrabee,  Annis  W. 
Larrabee,  Leon  L. 
MacDonald,  George  C. 
MacDonald,  Margaret 


Maxham,  Donald  G. 
McLelland,  Katherine  V. 
Needham,  Dorothy  S. 
Needham,  Howard  E. 
Quinlan,  Virginia  C. 
Rushton,  Melvin  H. 
Rushton,  S.  Helen 
Snow,  Harry  J. 

Snow,  Helen  T. 

Stalker,  Robert  J. 

1941 

Adams,  Dorothy  E. 
Albert,  Virginia  O. 

Beck,  Helen 
Benjamin,  Nancy 
Bickford,  Marjorie  H. 
Braley,  Rita  B. 

Briggs,  Gladys  P. 

Briggs,  Leroy  E. 
Brousseau,  Bertha  E. 
Brousseau,  George  F. 
Buckingham,  George  W. 
Buckingham,  Gordon  W. 
Buckingham,  Lucy  F. 
Christian,  Martha  B. 
Creswell,  Ezra  C. 

Currie,  Laura  M. 

Derby,  Elmer  G. 

Derby,  Lucy  D. 

Francis,  Albert  H. 
Francis,  Bertha  R.  E. 
Grant,  Earl  R. 

Grant,  Katherine  M. 
Gustafson,  Hazel  B. 
Harding,  Dorothy  B. 
Harrington,  Thelma  S. 
Hobbs,  Ruth  B. 

Horte,  Robert 
Hunter,  Irene  P. 

Hunter,  Robert  E. 

Kent,  Theresa  W. 

Leslie,  Ruth  B. 
MacDonald,  Geo.  V.,  Jr. 
Marshman,  Helen  H. 
Maxham,  Elmer  D.,  Jr. 
Maxham,  Geraldine  V. 
McLelland,  James 
Moulton,  Earl  L. 

Moulton,  Esther  C. 
Nichols,  Jeanne  M. 


Perkins,  James  H. 
Perkins,  Olive  F. 
Potter,  Merwin  G. 
Pyle,  Pauline  P. 

Rae,  Gertrude  H. 
Shaw,  Freida  A. 
Sisson,  Coniston  L. 
Sisson,  James  T. 
Slauson,  Gladys  I. 
Slauson,  James 
Smith,  Albert  E. 

Smith,  Clifford 
Smith,  Mabelle  E. 
Smith,  Stanley  E.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Charlotte  F. 
Thomas,  Effie  M. 
Thompson,  Earle,  Jr. 
Thorp,  Roy 
Warren,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Whitney,  Gladys  B. 

1942 

Adolfson,  A.  Fred 
Adolfson,  Hilla  M. 
Armitage,  Marjorie  K. 
Bagnell,  Gertrude  J. 
Bagnell,  William  O. 
Balmayne,  Joan  S. 
Basler,  Carol  B. 
Brackett,  Richard 
Brown,  Abia  E. 

Brown,  Daniel  A.,  Ill 
Brown,  Mary  B. 
Buckley,  Elinor  P. 
Caldwell,  Ruth  S. 
Creswell,  Ethel  M. 
Creswell,  Marion  W. 
Crispin,  James  L. 
Crispin,  M.  Jeane  C. 
Cushman,  Helen  T. 
Dings,  Marjorie  J. 
Edwards,  Barbara  G. 
Elliott,  Richard  H. 
Erickson,  E.  Maurice 
Erickson,  Marjorie 
Farnsworth,  Calvin  M. 
Farrington,  Marilyn  T. 
Gibb,  Elsie  M. 
Goodhue,  Alicia  P. 
Hayes,  Warren  R. 
Hecht,  Ersilie  A. 
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Hecht,  Paul  L. 

Hobart,  Robert 
Holmes,  Virginia  L. 
Horte,  Chester  G. 
Kanter,  Ericka  H. 
Jolles,  Irene  L. 

Jolles,  Jack  A. 

Laing,  Jean  M. 
Larrabee,  Ruth 
Lane,  George  E. 

Lane,  Lillian  S. 
Lindgren,  Evelyn  C. 
Long,  Doris  H. 

Lyons,  Harvey  G.,  Jr. 
McLelland,  David 
Newcomb,  E.  Florence 
Newcomb,  Guy  P. 
Predella,  Jean  T. 
Sampson,  Helen  M. 
Schwab,  George  J. 
Schwab,  Lida  M. 
Sheppard,  Constance  C. 
Smith,  Dorothy  M. 
Smith,  Stanley  E. 
Stewart,  Elsie  C. 
Stewart,  George  W. 
Thomson,  James 
Thomson,  Robina 
Tutton,  Samuel  G. 
Vail,  Hazel  F. 

Viden,  Carl  G. 

Viden,  Claire  E. 

Viden,  Edith  A. 
Wakely,  Beverly  B. 
Walker,  Randall  H. 
Whipple,  Pauline 
Whipple,  William  L. 
Whitney,  Robert  C. 

1943 

Acker,  Ethel  G. 

Acker,  Ralph  H. 
Adams,  Lily  R. 

Adams,  Roscoe  C. 
Allen,  George  R. 

Allen,  Ruth  M. 

Belyea,  Louise  K. 
Bestick,  Clarence  R. 
Caird,  A.  Winton 
Caird,  Gertrude  P. 
Cotton,  Gladys  P. 


Crosby,  George  B. 
Davis,  Ruth  A. 

Gould,  Annie  C. 
Gregor,  Douglas 
Gregor,  James  G. 
Gregor,  Marjorie  T. 
Gregor,  Richard 
Gustafson,  Janet  C. 
Hartl,  George  J. 

Hard,  Julie 
Johnson,  Claire  M. 
Joyce,  Janice 
Kidder,  Beulah  J. 
Kidder,  Harold  R. 
MacDonald,  George  C, 
MacDonald,  Hope  M. 
Mack,  Marjorie  K. 
Marr,  Frances  D. 

Marr,  John 
Maxham,  Paul  E. 
McKinnon,  Marjorie  J. 
Nelson,  Chester  W. 
Nelson,  Elsie  B. 

Pike,  Alton  L. 

Pike,  Lillian  E. 

Rose,  Howard  J. 
Starkie,  Margaret 
Thompson,  May 
Tisdale,  Janet  C. 
Whittier,  Helen  N. 

1944 

Alger,  Hilma  W. 

Alger,  Richard  E. 
Batchelder,  Mark  C. 
Batchelder,  Mark  D. 
Batchelder,  Vivien  D. 
Becker,  William  H. 
Bleumner,  Lillian  P. 
Bleumner,  Robert 
Borden,  Christine 
Borden,  Donald  E. 
Borden,  Earl  D. 

Borden,  Roy  F. 

Borden,  Roy  F.,  Jr. 
Bresnahan,  Marilyn  T. 
Copeland,  C.  Hadley 
Dirks,  Dorothea  H. 
Dirks,  Marcus 
Eldridge,  Natalie  R. 
Farrand,  Gladys  V. 


Farrand,  Harold  C. 
Fosgate,  Florence  P. 
Galebach,  Ethel  S. 
Galebach,  Henry  G. 
Glass,  Mildred  C. 

Glass,  Robert  W. 
Hainsworth,  Gordon  F. 
Hainsworth,  Grace  M. 
Hanscom,  Alida  W. 
Hanscom,  Matthew  W. 
Johnson,  Harry  G. 
Kemmer,  Anne  B. 
Kemmer,  Wilbert  J. 
Lucie,  Mary  H. 

'.  Parker,  Virginia  C. 
Powell,  Donald  F. 
Ratcliffe,  Alice  M. 

Ries,  Margaret 
Ries,  Marshall  A. 

Ries,  Marshall  A.,  Jr. 
Slauson,  William 
Snow,  Shirley  B. 
Sprague,  Frances  L. 
Starkie,  William 
Start,  Jean  S. 

Start,  Frederick  W. 

Van  Schagen,  Janice 

1945 

Creswell,  Ethel  M. 

Day,  Edwin  C. 

Day,  Ethel  A. 

Elliott,  John 
Elliott,  Viola  H. 

Gibb,  Frederick  L.,  Jr. 
Gibb,  Robert  O. 

Hart,  John  C. 

Hunter,  Richard 
Leazott,  Arthur  L. 
Leazott,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Leazott,  T.  Eleanor 
MacKay,  Cora  F. 
MacKay,  Robert  M. 
Martin,  Laura  S. 
Mattson,  Allan 
Mattson,  Chester  P. 
Mattson,  Edith  C. 
Needham,  Marilyn 
Parsons,  Lena  N. 
Parsons,  Wellington 
Petterson,  Alfred 
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Plaice,  Carol  G. 

Slauson,  John 
Warren,  Sheldon  C. 
Wentworth,  Alice  K. 
Wentworth,  Earle  T. 
Wentworth,  Earle  T.,  Jr. 
Young,  Calvin  E. 

Young,  Marion  W. 

1946 

Berry,  Frances  C. 

Berry,  Maurice  A. 
Bertelli,  Barbara  S. 
Brinson,  Minnie  L. 
Carnathan,  Alexander 
Carnathan,  Isabel 
Chubbuck,  Virginia  D. 
Cobb,  Marjorie  D. 
Coleman,  Norma  D. 
Crowninshield,  Hazel 
Crowninshield,  Raymond 
Cushman,  Alice  V. 
Delorey,  Edith  M. 
Everett,  Dorothy  C. 
Everett,  Henry  A. 
Hanson,  Joan  R. 

Hassler,  Clifton  K. 
Hassler,  Vivian  G. 
Hobbs,  William  J. 
Jackson,  Barbara  S. 
Libby,  Marjorie 
Mahler,  A.  Elizabeth 
Mahler,  Harold  T. 
McGill,  Beulah 
McGill,  George  H. 
McGill,  Robert  J. 
McLean,  Charles  S. 
McLean,  Ethel  E. 
Minchin,  Harriet  H. 
Petterson,  Lawrence 
Piccini,  Beverly  C. 
Pollock,  Patricia  S. 

Roffo,  Beverly  K. 

Rubin,  Serena  J. 

Scott,  Eleanor 
Scott,  Ronald  W. 
Serreze,  Emily  E. 

Serreze,  Victor  C. 

Serreze,  Victor  C,  Jr. 
Sharp,  Donna  C. 

Smith,  Denis  R. 


Smith,  Ernest  G. 

Smith,  Jeanette 
Smith,  William  P. 
Stephen,  Annie  M. 
Stephen,  James 
Stephen,  William  G. 
Stephen,  William  J. 
Stevens,  Grace  M. 
Stoddard,  Harry  I. 
Stoddard,  Sylvia 
Thayer,  Ann 
Thayer,  Gordon  O. 
Webster,  Adeline  E. 
Webster,  George  W. 
White,  Howard  C. 
White,  Olive  S. 
Wiklund,  Marjorie 

1947 

Brock,  Beatrice  L. 

Brock,  Walter  C. 
Chisholm,  Harry  F. 
Chisholm,  Margaret  S. 
Curtis,  Ethel  B. 

Dempsey,  Arthur  F. 
Dempsey,  Eleanor  F. 
Dempsey,  Florence  M.  C. 
Erickson,  Mildred  W. 
Ericson,  Lois  M. 

Esson,  Mary  B. 

Esson,  Maurice  A. 
Gustafson,  Robert 
Hoch,  Greta  D. 

Hoch,  Russell  W. 
Hodges,  Beverly  C. 
Ireland,  Patricia  L. 

Jones,  Doris  H. 

Joyce,  Robert  B. 
Kauppinen,  Carol  M. 
King,  Ernest  W. 

King,  Lorraine 
King,  Marjorie  B. 

Klay,  Albert  R. 

Klay,  Doris  M. 

Langley,  Gertrude 
Langley,  Vernon  T. 
Langley,  Vernon  T.,  Jr. 
Lindblow,  Carole  L. 
Locke,  Ruth  A. 

Lockhart,  Hazel  M. 
Lockhart,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 


Marstin,  Ervina  S. 
McNeil,  Alice  G. 
McNeil,  Doris  M. 
McNeil,  James  C. 
Millward,  Arthur  H. 
Millward,  Edith  A. 
Millward,  Esther  M. 
Nightingale,  James  T. 
Nightingale,  Sarah  T. 
Pettee,  Althea  A. 
Pettengill,  John  C. 
Pettengill,  M.  Esther 
Raleigh,  Louis  R. 
Robbins,  Shirley 
Shortlidge,  Allen 
Shortlidge,  Lenora  M. 
Shultz,  Barbara  B. 
Shultz,  Rodger  G. 
Tisdale,  Clarissa  B. 
Tisdale,  William  L. 
Walker,  Bradford  W. 
White,  Rachel 
White,  William  A,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Bettie  J. 
Wilson,  Henry  B. 

1948 

Aldrich,  Ruth  A. 

Beard,  Clara  V. 

Bisset,  Jennie 
Bisset,  John 
Carlson,  Marion  A. 
Cross,  Joan  G. 

Edwards,  Ann  S. 

Elliott,  Dorothy  J. 

Foss,  Anna  M. 
Howland,  Donna  , 
Jacobson,  Arthur  K. 
Jacobson,  Dorothy 
Joyce,  Donald  Q. 
Kelley,  Dorothy  C. 
Lyon,  Ella  N. 

Lyons,  Phyllis  R. 
MacDonald,  Estelle  R. 
Mohnkern,  Jeanette  R. 
Mohnkern,  Kenneth  R. 
Nason,  Irma  E. 

Phipps,  Francis  F. 
Phipps,  Lois  J. 

Pyle,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Robertson,  Barbara  L. 
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Robertson,  Rev.  John  P. 
Shire,  Abraham 
Shire,  W.  Rose 
Slade,  Ellyn  T. 

Slauson,  Jeannine  G. 
Snow,  Edith  C. 

Snow,  John  I.,  2nd 
Snow,  Sara  C. 

Sylvia,  Nancy  M. 

Tower,  Barbara  J. 

Tower,  Linwood  M. 
Walsh,  Nancy  G. 
Warren,  Bradford  B. 
Wright,  Dorothy  E. 

1949 

Ayers,  Gertrude  M. 
Ayers,  Stanley  F. 

Bess,  Dorothy  W. 

Bess,  Robert  O. 
Campbell,  Margaret  J. 
Chisholm,  Ivan  A. 
Chisholm,  Lucile  W. 
Collins,  Myrtle  M. 
Cooke,  Ronald  A. 

Cooke,  Ruth  S. 

Crooker,  Margaret  B. 
Crooker,  Richard  H. 
Crosby,  John  B. 

Crosby,  Virginia  F. 
Dingman,  Frederick  E. 
Dingman,  Helen  M. 
Elliott,  Suzanne  S. 
Ericson,  Charles  E. 
Ericson,  Esther  M. 

Field,  Barbara  J. 

Field,  Virginia  E. 
Gillingham,  Lucille  G. 
Green,  John 
Green,  Mary  E. 
Gustafson,  William  H. 
Hammond,  Richard  H. 
Harvey,  Andrew  N. 
Harvey,  Lillian  M. 
Hylen,  George 
Hylen,  Lillian  E. 
Johnson,  Helen  S. 

Kiley,  Katherine  E. 

Law,  Evelyn  P. 

Law,  Reginald  T. 
Maddocks,  Ann 


Maddocks,  Willis  H. 
Markle,  Claire  S. 
Marstin,  Raymond  D. 
Martin,  Ruth  W. 
Matthews,  Roberta  L. 
Matthews,  Thomas  H. 
Maynard,  Nancy  S. 
McGowan,  Beulah  W. 
McLeod,  F.  Ruth 
McLeod,  Ralph  F. 
Morrison,  Marjorie  T. 
Morrison,  Paul  B. 
Noren,  Carol  P. 

Noren,  Herbert  E. 

Otis,  Alton  B. 

Otis,  Helen  L. 

Page,  Sara  B. 

Page,  Stanley  E. 

Parker,  Barbara  V. 
Parker,  Edith  H. 
Peacock,  Beatrice  O. 
Peters,  Elizabeth  D. 
Plaice,  John  A. 

Rapson,  Marguerite  V. 
Rush  ton,  Wendell  N. 
Rutter,  E.  Ruth 
Sawyer,  Ethel  K. 
Stevens,  Evelyn  M. 
Stevens,  Victor  M. 
Tengzelius,  Martha  W. 
Valliere,  Eugene  A. 
Valliere,  Helen  F. 
Valliere,  Irene  J. 
Walker,  Anthony 
Walker,  Deane  R. 
Walker,  Nancy  D. 
Warren,  Barbara  S. 
Webber,  Kenneth 
Wilde,  Catherine  C. 
Wilde,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Wills,  A.  Allison,  Jr. 
Wills,  A.  Allison,  III 
Wills,  Priscilla  S. 

Wills,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Wills,  Vivian  M. 
Worthen,  Eugene  P. 
Worthen,  Virginia  P. 

1950 

Akers,  Dorothy  M. 
Anderson,  Constance  E. 
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Anderson,  Walter 
Archer,  Alice  M. 
Archer,  David  M. 

Baker,  Pearl  B. 

Bess,  Beverly  A. 

Bishop,  Aurelia  L. 
Bishop,  Robert  A. 
Blackwell,  Charles  T. 
Blackwell,  Virginia  S. 
Briggs,  Blanche  E. 
Brown,  Daniel  A.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Dorothy  F. 
Brown,  Judith 
Carter,  Marjorie 
Estabrook,  Gertrude  M. 
Estabrook,  Richard 
Estes,  Charles  V. 

Estes,  Dorothy  R. 

Ford,  Beatrice  S. 

Ford,  Elwood  A. 
Ginches,  Fred 
Ginches,  Lora  A. 
Gossman,  Alexander 
Gossman,  Elizabeth  C. 
Gossman,  Richard 
Gustafson,  Joan 
Hanscom,  Carol 
Hayes,  Margaret  A. 

Hill,  Ethel  J. 

Hill,  John  R. 

Hill,  John  W. 

Hill,  Nancy  J. 

Joyce,  Carol 
Keith,  M.  Helen 
Kemmer,  Joanne 
Lane,  Cynthia 
Lindblow,  D.  Jean 
Markle,  Wilbert  L. 
Martin,  John  K. 
Matthews,  Glenn 
Millen,  Alan  G. 

Millen,  Roberta 
Mohnkern,  Marilyn 
Morgan,  Barbara  B. 
Morgan,  S.  Edward 
Neill,  Benjamin 
Neill,  Marion  E. 
Newcomb,  Beatrice 
Nokes,  Jane  W. 

Parker,  Lora  S. 

Ray,  Cynthia 


Rhoades,  Gwendolyn  R. 
Rhoades,  William  R. 
Senior,  Albert  O. 

Senior,  Doris  M. 

Shaw,  Charles  A. 

Slauson,  Janet 
Stalker,  Thomas  A. 
Stephenson,  Dorothy  G. 
Stephenson,  George  E. 
Stephenson,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Walker,  Suzanne 
Ward,  Florence  T. 

Ward,  George  R. 

Warren,  Alice 
Warren,  Anne  R. 

Warren,  Florence  C. 
Warren,  Gilman 
Warren,  Russell 
Wynot,  Albert  E. 

Wynot,  Doris 
Wynot,  Katherine  M. 

1951 

Baker,  Howard  L. 

Baker,  Lucile  D. 

Bennett,  Ruth  J. 
Blodgett,  Frederic  M. 
Blodgett,  Phyllis  H. 
Bradford,  Charles  J. 
Bradford,  Margaret  G. 
Brandt,  Ann  W. 

Brandt,  Philip  F. 

Cadoret,  Eugene  A. 
Cadoret,  Nancy  J. 
Cameron,  Dorothy  E. 
Campbell,  Doris 
Carten,  Dorothy  E. 
Carten,  J.  Vernon 
Chelluk,  Alice  M. 
Chelluk,  John 
Collins,  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
Condon,  Doris  O. 
Decker,  E.  Jean 
Decker,  L.  Vance 
Elliott,  Eugene  A. 

Fall,  Marjorie  F. 

Fall,  Robert  B. 

Ferrell,  Albert  W. 

Ferrell,  Bertha  M. 

Frey,  Stanley  L. 

Frey,  Virginia 


Gale,  Lillian  K. 

Gross,  Barbara  D. 
Haibou,  Nancy  W. 

Hay,  Gordon 
Higgins,  Sarah  M. 
Hinckley,  Jane  C. 
Hixon,  Virginia  A. 
Hudelson,  Ben  A. 
Hudelson,  Jane  D. 
Hunt,  Homer  A. 
Johnson,  Grace  E. 
Joyce,  Ruth  B. 
Kingsbury,  Flora  E. 
Kipp,  Arthur  H. 

Kipp,  Elaine  G. 
MacNevin,  James  E. 
MacNevin,  Myrtle 
MacWhirter,  Lillian  G. 
MacWhirter,  Robert 
Merrill,  Jayne 
Moody,  Minnie  L. 
Morgan,  Ruth  S. 
O’Leary,  Edith  W. 
Oliver,  Evelyn  H. 
Pacheco,  Antoine 
Pacheco,  Kathleen 
Parsons,  Elizabeth  B. 
Pearson,  Arvid  T. 
Pearson,  Jean 
Percival,  Lois  G. 

Ray,  Alvina  F. 

Ray,  John  R. 

Russell,  Agnes  P. 
Russell,  Robert  A. 
Sebring,  June  H. 

Shipp,  Walter  P. 
Spaulding,  Barbara  G. 
Symmes,  Winslow  E. 
Thorp,  Patricia 
Towne,  Donald  M. 
Towne,  Phyllis  L. 

Van  Schagen,  David 
Von  Bergen,  Harry  E. 
Walker,  Clara  E. 
Walker,  Harry  P. 
Warren,  Lucille 
Wynot,  Edward  R. 
Wynot,  Jacqueline 

1952 

Alger,  George  W. 
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Ames,  Edith  R. 

Avitable,  Adele  A. 
Beggs,  Carl  L. 

Beggs,  Janet  H. 

Bishop,  Anne  H. 
Blackburn,  Gerald  E. 
Blackburn,  Sylvia  B. 
Blunt,  Donald  R. 
Carnathan,  Alexander  W. 
Carnathan,  James  G. 
Chatfield,  Robert 
Collier,  Gladys  K. 

Copp,  Linda  M. 

Crandall,  James  L. 

Derby,  E.  Stephen 
Durling,  Jane 
Erickson,  Marion  E. 
Erickson,  Rudolph  W. 
Everett,  Glen  C. 

Feeny,  Izetta  S. 

Feeny,  Lester  F. 

Fletcher,  George  L. 
Fletcher,  Patricia 
Gage,  Bradford  S. 
Gainey,  Franklin  D.  R. 
Gustafson,  C.  Elizabeth 
Gustafson,  O.  Clifford 
Hall,  Jennie  B. 

Hallett,  H.  Bruce 
Hammond,  Edward  F. 
Hammond,  Marion 
Hanson,  Dorothy  O. 
Hard,  Edwin  W.,  Jr. 
Hard,  Lorraine  B. 
Harding,  John  W. 
Haworth,  Marjorie  S. 
Holmes,  Dana  B. 

Jacobs,  E.  Marie 
Jacobs,  Sumner  C,  Jr. 
Jahn,  Gladys  M. 

Janik,  Mabel  G. 
Johnston,  Helen  B. 
Johnston,  William  J. 
Kaar,  Mary  Ellen 
Klay,  Richard  F. 
Lindgren,  Burt  E. 
Litchfield,  Alan  C. 
Litchfield,  Curtis  S. 
Litchfield,  Marshall  B. 
Litchfield,  Mildred  S. 
Major,  Donald 


Martin,  Frederick  P. 
Marshman,  Willis  R. 
Mason,  David  P. 

Mason,  Shirley  J. 
McDonald,  Mary  E. 
Miller,  Helen  E. 

Miller,  Penrose  R. 
Montosi,  G.  John 
Nokes,  E.  Theodore 
Noren,  Jon  R. 

Norwood,  Chester  H. 
Norwood,  Shirley  R. 
Payne,  Barbara  N. 

Payne,  Robert  O. 
Pickering,  Elizabeth  W. 
Pickering,  Thomas  R. 
Phipps,  Lawrence  C. 
Phipps,  Ralph  F. 

Pike,  Bruce  H. 

Pilgrim,  Rose  R. 

Porter,  E.  Carl 
Porter,  Lorraine  A. 
Puffer,  James  C. 
Raymond,  Elmer  E.,  Jr. 
Raymond,  Jane  E. 

Ries,  David  P. 

Rose,  Edward  D. 
Shortlidge,  Daniel  N. 
Shortlidge,  Gary  A. 
Smith,  Peter  R. 

Stadtfeld,  Norma  L. 

Start,  Alisandra 
Steadman,  Marguerite  W. 
Stenberg,  Shirley  L. 

Swift,  Georgia 
Therrien,  Louise  R. 
Tutton,  Elizabeth  W. 
Vail,  Anne  Marie 
Waid,  Shirley  E. 

Webber,  Richard  T. 
Wilde,  Judith  L. 

Wilken,  Charlotte  E. 
Wilken,  John  A. 
Woodruff,  Alan  F. 
Workman,  Martha  A. 
Workman,  Robert  E. 
Wright,  Homer  K. 
Wright,  Louise  S. 

1953 

Adolfson,  Gladys  O. 


Adolf  son,  William  T. 
Allen,  Adrienne  R. 
Arnold,  Edith  A. 
Boynton,  Arthur  E. 
Boynton,  Dawn  G. 
Boynton,  Mary  W. 
Boynton,  Warren  K. 
Brackett,  Alice  H. 
Brackett,  George  A. 
Cahill,  Horace  T. 
Cahill,  Josephine  G. 
Carlsen,  Dorothy  C. 
Carlsen,  Frank  A. 
Carnes,  Evelyn  J. 
Carnes,  George  E. 
Carter,  Barbara  N. 
Clement,  Helen  P. 
Clement,  Stanley  L. 
Connell,  Barbara 
Connell,  Dorothy 
Copp,  Mary  E. 

Copp,  Stuart  O. 
Curtiss,  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Curtiss,  Mary  S. 

Dale,  Helen  G. 

Dand,  Nannie  E. 

Dand,  Thomas  W. 
Ellis,  Barbara 
Eosue,  Anthony  C. 
Eosue,  Jean  E. 

Field,  William  C. 
Foster,  Arthur  R. 
Foster,  Nettie  C. 

Gage,  Gardner  A. 
Ginches,  Fred 
Grieve,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Haley,  Edith  M. 

Haley,  Irma  G. 

Haley,  Kenneth  F. 
Hanson,  Annah  W. 
Harcourt,  June  E. 
Hassler,  Anita 
Hopkins,  Frederick  R. 
Hopkins,  Josephine  M. 
Kelley,  Edward  R. 
Kelley,  Marguerite  M. 
Kidder,  Donald  R. 
Kidder,  Russell  C. 
Kraay,  Norah  E. 
Krastin,  Alfred  C. 
Krastin,  Mabel  E. 
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Martin,  Gerald  E. 
McHenry,  Terrence  L. 
Mohnkern,  Ruel 
Morcom,  Dorothy  P. 
Morcom,  John  E. 
Murphy,  Doris  C. 
Nelson,  Pauline  E. 
Nelson,  Roberta 
Newbury,  Kenneth  L. 
Newbury,  Marion  E. 
Newcomb,  Richard 
Pacheco,  Kathleen  E. 
Peterson,  Doris  M. 
Peterson,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Proctor,  Gladys  J. 
Proctor,  Ralph  W. 
Pursell,  Dorothy  R. 
Pursell,  William  G. 
Ramacorti,  George  L. 
Ramacorti,  Helen  L. 
Reed,  Blanche  R. 

Reed,  F.  Burton 
Roberts,  Janet  A. 
Robinson,  Muriel  P. 
Robinson,  Raymond  E. 
Rowe,  Hilda  I. 

Rowe,  William 
Scott,  Judith  A. 
Sheppard,  Ruth  B. 
Stevens,  Emma  S. 
Stevens,  Fred  R. 
Thomas,  Lois 
Thompson,  Gracia  H. 
Thorp,  Anne 
Tisdale,  D.  Judith 
Warren,  Barbara  T. 
Warren,  James  C. 
Walker,  Dianne 
Wells,  Doris  J. 

Wells,  Leon  D. 
Welsford,  Frederick  A. 
Welsford,  Hazel 
Wilbur,  Ashton  D. 
Wilbur,  Mabel  P. 
Williams,  Wesson 
Woodbury,  Barbara  E. 
Woodbury,  Curtis  M. 

1954 

Adams,  Richard  W. 
Albertassi,  Roberta  F. 


Almy,  Charles  B. 
Almy,  Charles  B.,  Jr. 
Almy,  Marion  E. 
Baltozer,  Roy  D. 
Baltozer,  Ruth  J. 
Belyea,  Florence  M. 
Belyea,  Harry  M. 
Benson,  Wilma  F. 
Bliss,  Donald  W. 
Bliss,  Ruth  H. 
Brackett,  John  W. 
Brackett,  Norma  W. 
Brackett,  Stanley  E. 
Brodie,  Grace  M. 
Butler,  Janice  F. 
Byard,  Albert  W. 
Byard,  Evelyn  M. 
Byard,  Helen  B. 
Byard,  Mrs.  Helen  B. 
Chambers,  Edith  M. 
Chambers,  Paul  R. 
Charnock,  Eda  Mae 
Charnock,  H.  Irving 
Chisholm,  Donna 
Curren,  Allen  H. 
Curren,  Nina  W. 
Dixon,  Marilyn 
Drake,  Mellicent  J. 
Drake,  Walter  W. 
Dunbar,  Elizabeth  S. 
Dunbar,  Hugh  L. 
Elliott,  Richard 
Estes,  Marjorie  R. 
Field,  Joanne 
Forsyth,  Chester,  Jr. 
Forsyth,  Georgina  M. 
Frazier,  Adele  V. 
Frazier,  Kenneth  A. 
Gardner,  Horace  A. 
Gardner,  Meredyth  C. 
Gardner,  Muriel  C. 
Goostray,  Elizabeth 
Grandmont,  Violet 
Hagar,  Elizabeth 
Hayward,  Loring  F. 
Hayward,  Thelma  J. 
Herget,  H.  Frederick 
Herget,  Marcia 
Holbrook,  Jane  L. 
Hylen,  Philip 
Hynes,  Judith  M. 


Johnson,  Lawrence  R. 
Johnson,  Lorraine  M. 
Kauppinen,  Taito  J. 
King,  Jeanette  L. 
Langler,  Kenneth  R. 
Langler,  Shirley  F. 
Leonard,  Dagmar  P. 
Lewis,  Betty  J. 
Lindgren,  Diane  G. 
MacDougall,  Laura  A. 
Mahler,  H.  Theodore 
Marr,  Corinne  G. 
McCumber,  Dorothy  E. 
McCumber,  Kenneth  J., 
Metcalfe,  Herbert  L. 
Metcalfe,  Imogene  G. 
Millen,  Alan  R. 

Minnis,  Gordon  A. 
Minnis,  Millicent  A. 
Mischler,  Elizabeth  E. 
Nickerson,  Frederick  J., 
Quintiliani,  Barbara  J. 
Parker,  Alexander 
Parker,  Ebba  O. 
Peckham,  Jean  S. 
Pehrson,  Helen  E. 
Peterson,  Barbara  A. 
Peterson,  Chester  H. 
Phipps,  Carol  A. 

Pratt,  Marcia  A. 
Raymond,  Donald 
Richardson,  Marilyn  S. 
Rose,  Susan  M. 

Russell,  Judith 
Sawyer,  Leslie  E. 

Sebring,  Carol  H. 
Sebring,  Lynis  J. 

Sebring,  Marcia  M. 
Senior,  Marilyn 
Shuster,  Betsy  A. 
Simpson,  James 
Simpson,  Marion  B. 
Simpson,  Marion  J. 
Simpson,  Ronald  H. 
Slocum,  Matilda  L. 
Smith,  Christina 
Smith,  Emily  H. 

Snow,  Everett  D. 

Snow,  Hugh 
Stadtfeld,  Kathryn 
Stevens,  Marjorie  C. 
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Stromberg,  Susan  E. 
Symmes,  Barbara  M. 
Taber,  Priscilla  A. 
Talbot,  Grace  H. 

Talbot,  Robert  L. 

Talbot,  Thomas  J. 
Talbot,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Catherine  M. 
Taylor,  Richard  B. 
Thompson,  Allen  J. 
Thompson,  Dorothy  E. 
Thompson,  Loren  O. 
Thompson,  M.  Bena 
■.  Thunberg,  Gail  E. 
Towne,  Hiram  C. 
Towne,  Nancy 
Trask,  Judith  A. 
Waldecker,  Herman,  Jr. 
Waldecker,  Margaret  H. 
Ward,  George  R. 
r.  Ward,  Lillian 
Walsh,  Elizabeth 
Watt,  Alexander 
Watt,  Virginia  A. 
Webber,  Marjorie  M. 
Webber,  William  B. 
Webster,  Pauline  C. 
Whyte,  Archibald  L.,  Jr. 
Whyte,  Dorothy  B. 

1955 

Adolf  son,  Jean 
Alcott,  Ann  B. 

Alcott,  John  E.,  Jr. 

Alger,  Joan 
Ames,  Penney  E.  B. 
Andrews,  Charles  D. 
Andrews,  Martha  H. 
Anthony,  Clifford 
Anthony,  Josephine  M. 
Anthony,  Judith  L. 
Anthony,  Kathryn  M. 
Anthony,  Rev.  Silas  W. 
Baker,  Beatrice  A. 

Baker,  Edwin  L. 

Blevins,  Eugene  O. 
Blevins,  Pauline  S. 
Blythe,  Barrie  J. 

Blythe,  Curtis  G. 

Brock,  Allen  C. 

Butler,  Carol 


Butt,  Pearl  J. 

Butt,  Rowland  H. 
Crommett,  Helen  M. 
Cushing,  David 
Cushman,  Winslow  E. 
Derby,  Alice  O. 
Donovan,  Gail  K. 
Donovan,  George  F. 
Dyer,  Penelope  A. 
Estabrook,  Gordon  N. 
Field,  John  C. 

Fitzgerald,  Joyce  M. 
Forsyth,  Nancy 
Foster,  B.  Warren 
Foster,  Elinor  L. 

Fraser,  Carol  Anne 
Fraser,  William  S. 

Gage,  M.  Gardner 
Gage,  Susan 
Garber,  Kathy  L. 

Gibb,  Janet  E. 

Haggerty,  Daniel  C. 
Hainsworth,  Gail 
Harvey,  June 
Hayden,  Nancy  L. 
Hayden,  William  J. 
Hedlund,  Thelma  M. 
Hendrickson,  David 
Hockersmith,  Mary-Lou 
Hockersmith,  Wayne  L. 
Holbrook,  Ann  P. 
Holbrook,  Barbara  R. 
Holbrook,  Jeanette  G. 
James,  Edward  W. 
Jenkins,  Arlene 
Kaar,  Joseph  B. 

Keigan,  Robert 
Keigan,  Ruby 
Keppel,  Janet  B. 
Keppel,  William  M. 
Klay,  Doris  L. 

Klay,  Frederick  J. 

Lake,  Mary  I. 

Leazott,  Donald  B. 
Lonie,  Barbara 
MacLennan,  Lome  D. 
MacLennan,  Ruth 
Maddocks,  Jacqueline 
Mahler,  Joyce  M. 
Mahler,  Lloyd  P. 
Manning,  Barbara  J. 


Manning,  Robina  J. 
McKeever,  Virginia  A. 
McLeod,  Virginia  O. 
Miller,  Edith  J. 

Miller,  Fred  W. 

Miller,  Madge 
Mitchell,  Ruth  H. 
Moline,  Coralyn  W. 
Montosi,  Dorothy  M. 
Moyer,  James  E. 

Nelson,  Pamela 
Nicoll,  Agnes  E. 

Nicoll,  Neil  S. 

Opie,  Barbara  S. 

Opie,  Hugh  L.,  Jr. 
Parker,  Shirley  I. 

Parks,  Carol 
Poison,  Dorothy  G. 
Poison,  Karl  H. 

Poison,  Karl  H.,  Jr. 
Pomfret,  James  C. 
Pomfret,  Richard 
Pomfret,  Richard  A. 
Pomfret,  Ruth  W. 
Potsaid,  Jeanette  S. 
Pratt,  Charles  C.,  Jr. 
Prendiville,  June  G. 
Prendiville,  Leo  F. 

F-  Prince,  Louis  W. 

Prince,  Virginia  M. 
Ricciardi,  Lorraine  B. 
Scartissi,  Francis  M. 
Scott,  Pearl  B. 

Shaw,  Percy  S. 

Shaw,  Winifred  M. 
Shores,  Alden  L. 

Smith,  Alice  G. 

Somers,  Donald  W. 
Somers,  Flora  A. 
Stadtfeld,  Nicholas  W. 
Tarbox,  Cora  J. 

Tarbox,  Joseph  E.,  Jr. 
Tarbox,  Ronald  L.,  Jr. 
Telford,  Mae 
Thayer,  Susann 
Thompson,  Sylvia 
Thunberg,  Lynne 
Tileston,  Brenda  M. 
Trafton,  Edwin  R. 
Trafton,  Hilda  H. 
Trefethen,  Donna  R. 


Waid,  Diane  E. 

Watt,  Richard  A. 

West,  David  G. 

White,  Frances  V. 
Whittam,  Sarah  E. 
Whittam,  William  S. 
Widdop,  Albert 
Woodbury,  Glen  H. 
Woodbury,  Marjorie  M. 
Young,  Calvin 

1956 

Albee,  Herbert  J. 
Amann,  Marion  K. 
Amann,  Roger  L. 
Armstrong,  Anita  J. 
Batchelder,  Alan 
Bates,  Davis  R. 

Bates,  G.  Marion 
Bates,  Nancy  J. 

Belcher,  Priscilla  J. 
Berry,  Elizabeth  A. 
Berry,  Lawrence  E. 
Berry,  Norman  E. 

Bois,  Geraldine  I. 

Bois,  Russell 
Brackett,  Pamela 
Bramley,  Doris  G. 
Bramley,  Robert  W. 
Campbell,  David  C. 
Campbell,  Diane  M. 
Collins,  Barbara  A. 
Collins,  Robert  H. 
Daley,  George  M. 

Daley,  Grace 
Dibble,  Frank  B. 

Dibble,  Joyce  R. 

Elliott,  Harry  G. 

Fall,  Susan  J. 

Findley,  Dewey 
Galebach,  William  D. 
Gilbert,  Viola  M. 
Goguen,  Lorraine  G. 
Hansel,  John  M. 

Hayes,  Mary  Jane 
Hedlund,  Alan 
Hedlund,  Douglas  R. 
Hobbs,  Walter  C. 
Holbrook,  Phyllis  J. 
Hudson,  Marion  E. 
Hughes,  Adelaide  R. 
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Hughes,  Roland  S. 
Hunter,  Vivian  E. 

James,  Mary  E. 

Jolls,  Richard  D. 

Jolls,  Ruth  W. 

King,  Janet  E. 

Lacey,  Priscilla  C. 

Lacey,  Theodore  W. 
Lang,  Catherine  M. 
Langler,  Virginia  F. 
Libby,  Helen  M. 
MacCormick,  Edith  L. 
MacCormick,  Janet 
MacCormick,  Robert  W. 
MacGraw,  Gloria  A. 
MacGraw,  Robert  B. 
McDonald,  Nancy 
McDonnell,  Evelyn  M. 
Miller,  Donald  C. 
Mollins,  Dorothy  G. 
Mollins,  Frank  L. 
Morcom,  Pamela 
Morrison,  Constance 
Nightingale,  Janice  M. 
Parks,  Charles  A. 

Parks,  Muriel  G. 

Peacock,  David 
Pecoraro,  Grace  F. 
Pecoraro,  Jeanne  L. 
Pecoraro,  Michael 
Pettee,  Donna  L. 

Pettee,  Janice 
Pettengill,  David  E. 
Poison,  Karin 
Raymond,  Mary  C. 

Rees,  Barbara  S. 

Rees,  Frank  H. 

Robinson,  Janet  L. 
Russell,  Robert  A. 

Ryder,  James  F. 

Ryder,  Nancy  N. 

Ryder,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
Ryder,  Susan  G. 

Schatzl,  Lydia  E. 

Shillady,  Helene  E. 
Shillady,  Ralph  D. 
Shillady,  Sandra  H. 

Shipp,  Claudia  C. 

Shipp,  George  W. 

Shire,  Robert 
Shultz,  Dorothy  A. 


Shuster,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Smith,  James  C. 

Snow,  Margaret 
Somerville,  Virginia  G. 
Swanson,  Lydia  M. 
Swanson,  Theodore  O. 
Taylor,  Nancy  K. 
Tibbs,  June  C. 

Valliere,  Alan  E. 

West,  Peter  V. 

Widdop,  Jean 
Widdop,  Mildred  R. 
Wilde,  John  W.,  Ill 
Wilken,  Jane  S. 
Worden,  Cecil  D. 
Worden,  Irene  P. 
Worden,  Weston  D. 
Wright,  Dorothy  M. 

1957 

Alger,  Douglas  R. 
Allen,  Richard  F. 

Allen,  Walter 
Anderson,  Dorothy  B. 
Anderson,  Herbert  M. 
Anderson,  Sandra  M. 
Andrew,  Patricia  K. 
Barrett,  Roberta.  E. 
Bisset,  John,  Jr. 
Blackwell,  Donald 
Blinn,  Claire  E. 

Blinn,  Steven  R. 

Brock,  Carol  J. 

Cain,  Harold  F. 
Charbonneau,  Elizabeth 
Cossaboom,  Emma 
Cossaboom,  Leona  M. 
Crispin,  Claudia  S. 
Crooker,  Pamela  B. 

Cuff,  Eleanor  C. 

Dale,  Steven  E. 

Dibble,  F.  Burton 
Dixon,  Ann  S. 

Dunbar,  Bonnie  A. 
Dyer,  William  D. 
Elliott,  Robert  D. 
Faulkner,  Eva  A. 
Faulkner,  W.  Owen 
Fisher,  Robert  A. 
Getchell,  Priscilla  C. 
Getchell,  Ralph  W. 
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Grandmont,  Gail 
Hagerty,  Judith 
Hammond,  Sylvia 
Harvey,  Andrew  M. 
Hendrickson,  Lynne  L. 
Hopkins,  Donald  F. 
Hudelson,  Sarah  J. 
Hutchinson,  Beverly  M. 
Hutchinson,  John  G. 
James,  Naomi 
Jenkins,  Leland  H. 

Klay,  Ronald 
Lacey,  Elizabeth 
Lang,  Thedore  E. 
MacCormick,  William 
MacDonald,  Prudence  A. 
MacKay,  David  R. 
MacLennan,  Douglas  A. 
Mahler,  Richard  H. 
Marstin,  Beverly  E. 
McLeod,  Barbara  A. 
McLeod,  Roderick  O. 
Nichols,  Susan  V. 
Norwood,  Richard  A. 
Pecoraro,  Alys  M. 
Richardson,  Valerie  S. 
Robertson,  Ruth  L. 

Roffo,  Michael 
Ryder,  Susan  E. 

Sawyer,  Georgia  K. 
Sebring,  William  H. 
Shaw,  Donald  H. 

Shaw,  Donald  H.,  Jr. 
Shaw,  Mary  B. 

Swift,  Hilda 
Swift,  Joseph  C. 

Swift,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Richard 
Trask,  Elwood  G. 
Waldecker,  Sandra 
Webster,  Kenneth  G. 


rh  1957 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Dr.  McCorison 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

im  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

im  D.  Dyer 
h  H.  Bramble 
irrison  Keith 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 

E.  Harrison  Keith 
Irwin  K.  Bean 

E.  Harrison  Keith 
Irwin  K.  Bean 

Harold  B.  Converse 

William  D.  Dyer 

Harold  B.  Converse 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Harold  B.  Converse 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Ovidio  D.  Chiesa 

Lay  O.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  0.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  0.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

r  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

r  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

John  F.  Maxwell 

)11  F.  Miller 

Carroll  F.  Miller 

Richard  Farnsworth 

Richard  Farnsworth 

Richard  Farnsworth 

)11  F.  Miller 

Carroll  F.  Miller 

Richard  Farnsworth 

Richard  Farnsworth 

Richard  Farnsworth 

l.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Harold  R.  Kidder 

Harold  R.  Kidder 

c  Palmer 
r  A.  Chrystie 
;  H.  Holbrook 
im  Sheldon 
;e  Burnham 
im  Cordes 
es  F.  Powers 

K.  Simon 
r  W.  Moffatt 
;th  Bates 

Wishart 

Irving  H.  Holbrook 
John  Wishart 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Charles  F.  Powers 
George  W.  Burnham 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 
Kenneth  Bates 

Irving  H.  Holbrook 
John  Wishart 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Charles  F.  Powers 
George  W.  Burnham 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 
Kenneth  Bates 

Irving  H.  Holbrook 
Herman  E.  Allen 
Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Charles  F.  Powers 
George  W.  Burnham 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 
Kenneth  Bates 

Herman  Allen 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 

John  F.  Maxwell 
James  McLelland 

Will  Minchin 

Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Frank  Wilde 

r  M.  Moffatt 

Elizabeth  Powers 

Elizabeth  Powers 

Elizabeth  Powers 

Cora  B.  Bramble 

ird  L.  Paine 
:  M.  Lockwood 
an  A.  Walker 

Bernard  L.  Paine 
Bryce  M.  Lockwood 
Norman  A.  Walker 

Bryce  M.  Lockwood 
Norman  A.  Walker 
Ivan  A.  Chisholm 

Bryce  M.  Lockwood 
Norman  A.  Walker 
Ivan  A.  Chisholm 

George  Haworth 
Gordon  E.  Trask 

r  Larrabee 

Mrs.  Frank  Palmer 

Lou  Kemp 

Mrs.  Cora  Graves 

Lou  Kemp 

ond  P.  Palmer 

Fred  K.  Simon 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 

E.  Harrison  Keith 

Amos  C.  Bartlett 

ith  Bates 

Kenneth  Bates 

Herman  Allen 

George  W.  Duffee 
Frank  M.  Brownell 

George  W.  Duffee 
Frank  M.  Brownell 

George  W.  Duffee 
Frank  M.  Brownell 

hy  Worthen 
Farnsworth 

Dorothy  Worthen 

Helen  Farnsworth 

Mary  P.  Ellis 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

rt  R.  Griffiths 

Herbert  R.  Griffiths 

Herbert  R.  Griffiths 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

ly  Keith 

S.  Emma  Keith 

S.  Emma  Keith 

Dorothy  Carlsen 

Dorothy  Carlsen 

ELECTED  OFFICERS  AND 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  FOR 

TWENTY  -  SIX 

YEARS  -  1932  through  1957 

YEAR 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

MINISTER 

Rev.  Holland 

Rev.  Holland 

Rev.  Holland 

Rev.  Dr.  McCorison 

Rev.  Dr.  McCorison 

Rev.  Dr.  McCorison 

Rev.  Dr.  McCorison 

Rev.  Dr.  McCorison 

Rev.  Dr.  McCorison 

Rev.  Dr.  McCorison 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

MODERATOR 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

TRUSTEES 

Will  R.  Minchin 

J.  Rodgers 

Ralph  B.  Woodsum 

Amos  C.  Bartlett 

Ralph  B.  Woodsum 

Ralph  B.  Woodsum 
Amos  C.  Bartlett 

Fred  K.  Simon 

Amos  C.  Bartlett 

Fred  K.  Simon 

George  E.  Sampson 

Fred  K.  Simon 

George  E.  Sampson 
Hubert  W.  Perry 

Amos  C.  Bartlett 
Raymond  P.  Palmer 
Hubert  W.  Perry 

Hubert  W.  Perry 
Raymond  P.  Palmer 
William  D.  Dyer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 
William  D.  Dyer 
Joseph  H.  Bramble 

William  D.  Dyer 
Joseph  H.  Bramble 

E.  Harrison  Keith 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 

E.  Harrison  Keith 
Irwin  K.  Bean 

E.  Harrison  Keith 
Irwin  K.  Bean 

Harold  B.  Converse 

William  D.  Dyer 

Harold  B.  Converse 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Harold  B.  Converse 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Ovidio  D.  Chiesa 

CLERK 

James  Reid 

James  Reid 

James  Reid 

James  Reid 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  0.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  0.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  0.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

Dr.  Ray  O.  Worthen 

COLLECTOR 

Marcia  A.  Keith 

Marcia  A.  Keith 

Marcia  A.  Keith 

Marcia  A.  Keith 

Marcia  A.  Keith 

Marcia  A.  Keith 

Marcia  A.  Keith 

Marcia  A.  Keith 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

TREASURER 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 

T 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Fred  K.  Simon 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

John  F.  Maxwell 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Arthur  A.  Blunt 

Arthur  A.  Blunt 

Arthur  A.  Blunt 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 
Irving  H.  Holbrook 

Irving  H.  Holbrook 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

Carroll  F.  Miller 

Carroll  F.  Miller 

Richard  Farnsworth 

Richard  Farnsworth 

Richard  Farnsworth 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

Mabel  S.  Rogers 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

Carroll  F.  Miller 

Carroll  F.  Miller 

Richard  Farnsworth 

Richard  Farnsworth 

Richard  Farnsworth 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TREASURER 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Harold  R.  Kidder 

Harold  R.  Kidder 

DEACONS 

Arthur  W.  Cobb 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  Chrystie 

Edwin  Hansen 

Dr.  H.  A.  Watts 

Irving  Holbrook 
William  Cordes 
Frederick  T.  Sampson 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  Chrystie 

Irving  Holbrook 
William  Sheldon 

George  Burnham 
William  Cordes 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  Chrystie 

Irving  Holbrook 

William  Sheldon 

George  Burnham 
William  Cordes 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  Chrystie 

Irving  Holbrook 
William  Sheldon 
George  Burnham 
William  Cordes 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  Chrystie 

Irving  Holbrook 
William  Sheldon 
George  Burnham 
William  Cordes 
Charles  F.  Powers 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 
Irving  H.  Holbrook 
William  Sheldon 
George  Burnham 
William  Cordes 
Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 
Irving  H.  Holbrook 
William  Sheldon 
George  Burnham 
William  Cordes 
Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 
Irving  H.  Holbrook 
William  Sheldon 
George  Burnham 
William  Cordes 
Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Frank  Palmer 

Henry  A.  Chrystie 
Irving  H.  Holbrook 
William  Sheldon 

George  Burnham 
William  Cordes 
Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Kenneth  Bates 

John  Wishart 

Irving  H.  Holbrook 
John  Wishart 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Charles  F.  Powers 
George  W.  Burnham 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 
Kenneth  Bates 

Irving  H.  Holbrook 
John  Wishart 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Charles  F.  Powers 
George  W.  Burnham 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 
Kenneth  Bates 

Irving  H.  Holbrook 
Herman  E.  Allen 
Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Charles  F.  Powers 
George  W.  Burnham 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 
Kenneth  Bates 

Herman  AUen 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 

John  F.  Maxwell 
James  Me Le Hand 

Will  Minchin 

Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Frank  Wilde 

DEACONESSES  CHAIRMAN 

Jessie  L.  Bean 

Jessie  L.  Bean 

Jessie  L.  Bean 

Jessie  L.  Bean 

Mary  C.  Cass 

Mary  C.  Cass 

Mary  C.  Cass 

Mary  C.  Cass 

Esther  M.  Moffatt 

Elizabeth  Powers 

Elizabeth  Powers 

Elizabeth  Powers 

Cora  B.  Bramble 

AUDITORS 

William  Loring 

Fred  Brown 

Irwin  Bean 

F.  Sampson 

Frank  Walker 

Bernard  L.  Paine 

Irwin  K.  Bean 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Bernard  Paine 

Irwin  K.  Bean 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Bernard  Paine 

Irwin  K.  Bean 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Bernard  Paine 

Irwin  K.  Bean 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Bernard  Paine 

Irvin  K.  Bean 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Bernard  L.  Paine 
Arthur  L.  Hale 

Bryce  M.  Lockwood 

Bernard  L.  Paine 
Bryce  M.  Lockwood 
Norman  A.  Walker 

Bernard  L.  Paine 
Bryce  M.  Lockwood 
Norman  A.  Walker 

Bryce  M.  Lockwood 
Norman  A.  Walker 
Ivan  A.  Chisholm 

Bryce  M.  Lockwood 
Norman  A.  Walker 
Ivan  A.  Chisholm 

George  Haworth 
Gordon  E.  Trask 

DECORATION  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

Orra  K.  Horsman 

E.  Mabel  Plumer 

Chester  0.  Ellis 

Elsa  Waldecker 

Mila  Eggleton 

Miriam  Hall 

Miriam  Hall 

Hester  Larrabee 

Mrs.  Frank  Palmer 

Lou  Kemp 

Mrs.  Cora  Graves 

Lou  Kemp 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

George  T.  Burnham 

Mrs.  E.  Tibbetts 

Amos  C.  Bartlett 

Amos  C.  Bartlett 

Fred  K.  Simon 

Charles  F.  Powers 

Harold  B.  Converse 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Fred  K.  Simon 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 

E.  Harrison  Keith 

Amos  C.  Bartlett 

USHERS  CHAIRMAN 

William  Loring 

Henry  Smith 

Henry  Smith 

Gordon  Trask 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Herman  E.  Allen 

Kenneth  Bates 

Kenneth  Bates 

Herman  Allen 

George  W.  Duffee 
Frank  M.  Brownell 

George  W.  Duffee 
Frank  M.  Brownell 

George  W.  Duffee 
Frank  M.  Brownell 

DRAMA  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

Carolyn  Converse 

Carolyn  Converse 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Dorothy  Worthen 

Helen  Farnsworth 

Dorothy  Worthen 

Helen  Farnsworth 

Mary  P.  Ellis 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

Dr.  Ernest  Bent 

Dr.  Ernest  Bent 

Dr.  Ernest  Bent 

John  F.  Maxwell 

John  F.  Maxwell 

John  F.  Maxwell 

John  F.  Maxwell 

John  F.  Maxwell 

John  F.  Maxwell 

Herbert  R.  Griffiths 

Herbert  R.  Griffiths 

Herbert  R.  Griffiths 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

MISSIONARY  CHAIRMAN 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Watts 

Mrs.  Winfield  Holland 

Mrs.  Winfield  Holland 

Sally  Hopkins 

Sally  Hopkins 

Carolyn  Converse 

Carolyn  Converse 

Edna  Potter 

Dorothy  Keith 

S.  Emma  Keith 

S.  Emma  Keith 

Dorothy  Carlsen 

Dorothy  Carlsen 

ELECTED 

OFFICERS  AND 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  FOR 

TWENTY  -  SIX 

YEARS  -  193?  through  1957 

YEAR 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

MINISTER 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Dr.  Meckel 

Rev.  Henry  L.  Bell 
Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

MODERATOR 

William  F.  Rogers 

William  F.  Rogers 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

TRUSTEES 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Ovidio  D.  Chiesa 
Victor  S.  Petterson 

Ovidio  D.  Chiesa 
Victor  S.  Petterson 
George  F.  Brousseau 

Victor  S.  Petterson 
George  F.  Brousseau 
A.  Winton  Caird 

George  F.  Brousseau 
A.  Winton  Caird 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 

A.  Winton  Caird 
Elmer  F.  Wilcox 
Chester  M.  Mattson 

Elmer  F.  Wilcox 
Ralph  B.  Woodsum 
William  H.  Gustafson 

Ralph  B.  Woodsum 
William  H.  Gustafson 
Conlan  E.  Warren 

William  H.  Gustafson 
Conlan  E.  Warren 
Mark  D.  Batchelder 

Conlan  E.  Warren 
Mark  D.  Batchelder 
Henry  G.  Galebach 

Mark  D.  Batchelder 
Henry  G.  Galebach 
James  W.  Slauson 

Henry  G.  Galebach 
Elmer  F.  Wilcox 
James  W.  Slauson 
Percy  E.  Benjamin 
Judge  Horace  T.  Cahill 
Edith  F.  Anderson 

James  W.  Slauson 
Percy  E.  Benjamin 
Judge  Horace  T.  Cahill 
Edith  F.  Anderson 
Clifton  K.  Hassler 
Shirley  R.  Norwood 

Judge  Horace  T.  Cahill 
Edith  F.  Anderson 
Clifton  K.  Hassler 
Shirley  R.  Norwood 
Eugene  P.  Worthen 
Elmer  G.  Derby 

CLERK 

Lloyd  A.  Earle 

Gordon  F.  Hainsworth 

Gordon  F.  Hainsworth 

Gordon  F.  Hainsworth 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

COLLECTOR 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Arthur  L.  Hale 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

TREASURER 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 

Frank  Wilde 

Frank  Wilde 

Frank  Wilde 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Richard  W.  Farnsworth 

Melvin  H.  Rushton 

Melvin  H.  Rushton 

F.  Howard  Hallett 

F.  Howard  Hallett 

Abraham  Shire 

John  Kessler 

John  Kessler 

John  Kessler 

John  Kessler 

Charles  Bradford 

Charles  Bradford 
Frank  S.  Carter 

Frank  S.  Carter 

Fred  W.  Miller 

Fred  W.  Miller 

Robert  H.  Wills,  Jr. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

Richard  W.  Farnsworth 

F.  Howard  Hallett 

F.  Howard  Hallett 

Jennie  Winsor 

F.  Howard  Hallett 

Abraham  Shire 

John  Kessler 

John  Kessler 

John  Kessler 

John  Kessler 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 

Charles  Bradford 

Frank  S.  Carter 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TREASURER 

Harold  R.  Kidder 

Chester  O.  Ellis 

Chester  O.  Ellis 

Robert  Bluemner 
Gordon  Trask 

Gordon  Trask 

Gordon  Trask 

Gordon  Trask 

Gordon  Trask 

Gordon  Trask 

Gordon  Trask 

Charles  Walker 

George  A.  Brackett 

George  A.  Brackett 

DEACONS 

Herman  Allen 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 

John  F.  Maxwell 

James  McLelland 

WiU  Minchin 

Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Sitnon 

Frank  Wilde 

Herman  Allen 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 

John  F.  Maxwell 

James  McLelland 

Will  Minchin 

Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Frank  Wilde 

Raymond  P.  Palmer 

Herman  Allen 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 

John  F.  Maxwell 

James  McLelland 

Will  Minchin 

Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Frank  Wilde 

Earl  L.  Moulton 

Herman  Allen 

Joseph  H.  Bramble 
Edwin  T.  Hansen 

John  F.  Maxwell 

James  McLelland 

Will  Minchin 

Charles  F.  Powers 
Fred  K.  Simon 

Frank  Wilde 

Charles  M.  Copeland 

SENIOR 

Will  R.  Minchin 

John  F.  Maxwell 

Earl  L.  Moulton 

SENIOR 

Fred  K.  Simon 

Charles  M.  Copeland 
George  W.  Duffee 

SENIOR 

Ovidio  D.  Chiesa 

E.  Harrison  Keith 
George  F.  Brousseau 

SENIOR 

F.  Howard  Hallett 
George  E.  Lane 

James  W.  Slauson 

SENIOR 

Melvin  H.  Rushton 

J.  Davis  Shuster 
Gordon  O.  Thayer 

SENIOR 

Howard  C.  White 
Edwin  C.  Day 

Percy  E.  Benjamin 

SENIOR 

Victor  Stevens 

Percy  F.  Hayes 

Guy  P.  Newcomb 
George  E.  Lane 
Melvin  H.  Rushton 

SENIOR 

Elmer  G.  Derby 

Harry  I.  Stoddard 
George  W.  Webster 
Charles  M.  Copeland 

F.  Howard  Hallett 

Guy  P.  Newcomb 

SENIOR 

Stanley  L.  Clement 
George  F.  Brousseau 
Richard  H.  Crooker 
Thomas  H.  Matthews 
Benjamin  A.Hudelson 

DEACONESSES  CHAIRMAN 

Cora  B.  Bramble 

Grace  B.  Monahan 

Gladys  Slauson 

Margaret  Duffee 

Margaret  Duffee 

Elsie  Woodsum 

Hannette  Simon 

Dorothy  Keith 

Virginia  Blackwell 

Edith  Mattson 

Olive  White 

Gertrude  Caird 

Helen  M.  Stalker 

AUDITORS 

George  Haworth 

Gordon  E.  Trask 

James  H.  Jenkins 

George  R.  Allen 
William  C.  Crispin 
Menno  D.  Voth 

George  R.  Allen 
William  C.  Crispin 
Menno  D.  Voth 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 
Arthur  W.  Moffatt 
Norman  A.  Walker 

George  Bradley 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 
Marshall  A.  Ries 

George  Bradley 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 
Marshall  A.  Ries 

George  Bradley 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 
Marshall  A.  Ries 

Marshall  A.  Ries 

E.  Carl  Porter 

Stanley  E.  Smith 

E.  Carl  Porter 

Stanley  E.  Smith 
William  C.  Crispin 

Stanley  E.  Smith 
Arthur  E.  Kipp,  Jr. 
Neil  S.  Nicoll 

Stanley  E.  Smith 
Arthur  E.  Kipp,  Jr. 
Neil  S.  Nicoll 

Stanley  E.  Smith 

Arthur  E.  Kipp,  Jr. 
Neil  S.  Nicoll 

Gordon  E.  Trask 

DECORATION  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

Mrs.  Loren  Harter 

Mrs.  Loren  Harter 

Mildred  Glass 

Elsa  Becker 

Elizabeth  French 
Dorothy  Keith 

Dorothy  Keith 

Edith  M.  Goodspeed 

Dorothy  Everett 

Roberta  Matthews 

Dorothy  Smith 

Lucille  Warren 

Lucille  Warren 

Marion  E.  Erickson 
Jeanette  Mohnkern 

Eleanor  Cuff 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

James  McLelland 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Laura  S.  Field 

Dorothy  V.  Gage 

Charles  M.  Copeland 

E.  Harrison  Keith 

Bertha  Brousseau 

Conlan  E.  Warren 

Percy  E.  Benjamin 

Bernice  E.  Kessler 

James  W.  Slauson 

Judge  Horace  T.  Cahill 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 

USHERS  CHAIRMAN 

A.  Winton  Caird 

Gordon  Gaskill 

James  W.  Slauson 
Gordon  Gaskill 

James  W.  Slauson 
Harrison  G.  Perkins 

James  W.  Slauson 
Donald  Hunter 

James  W.  Slauson 

Donald  Hunter 

George  Hylen 

Warren  Hayes 

Harvey  Lyons 

John  K.  Martin 

Richard  H.  Crooker 

Richard  Collins,  Jr. 

John  E.  Morcom,  Jr. 

John  E.  Morcom,  Jr. 

DRAMA  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

Carolyn  Converse 

Lida  Schwab 

Lida  Schwab 

Lida  Schwab 

Abraham  Shire 

Virginia  Crosby 

Virginia  Crosby 

Mary  P.  Ellis 

Jane  W.  Nokes 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

Henry  G.  Galebach 

Henry  G.  Galebach 

Henry  W.  Clark 

Bryce  M.  Lockwood 

Bryce  M.  Lockwood 

Bryce  M.  Lockwood 

Ann  Thayer 

Robert  B.  Fall 

Robert  B.  Fall 

Philip  F.  Brandt 

Philip  F.  Brandt 

Philip  F.  Brandt 

Philip  F.  Brandt 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

Richard  W.  Farnsworth 

Richard  W.  Farnsworth 

Richard  W.  Farnsworth 

Victor  E.  Petterson 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Alton  L.  Pike 

Albert  0.  Senior 

Elmer  G.  Derby 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 

John  L.  Ray 

William  C.  Field 

Frederick  J.  Klay 

MISSIONARY  CHAIRMAN 

Lillian  Meckel 

Lillian  Meckel 

Lillian  Lane 

Imogene  Wilcox 

Dorothy  Carlsen 

Alice  G.  McNeil 

Imogene  Wilcox 

Imogene  Wilcox 

Imogene  Wilcox 

Marian  Wentworth 

Elizabeth  Pickering 

John  W.  Wilde,  Jr. 

E.  Mabel  Plumer 

Ruth  W.  Pomfret 

ART  CHAIRMAN 

Mrs.  Loren  Harter 

Laura  Martin 

Adeline  Webster 

Alida  Hanscom 

Alida  Hanscom 

Betty  Lewis 

Curtis  W.  Millen 

Jane  W.  Nokes 

Jane  W.  Nokes 

GIRL  SCOUT  REPRESENTATIVE 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Gertrude  H.  Rae 

Gertrude  H.  Rae 

Ruth  Allen 

Hilda  Swift 

Hilda  Swift 

Coniston  Sisson 

Coniston  Sisson 

Alice  Archer 

Alice  Archer 

Alice  Archer 

Jeanette  Potsaid 

Jeanette  Potsaid 

BOY  SCOUT  REPRESENTATIVE 

Maurice  R.  Seymour 

Harold  W.  Finch 

Harold  W.  Finch 

William  R.  Recher 

William  R.  Recher 

George  W.  Duffee 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Richard  E.  Alger 

Richard  E.  Alger 

Richard  E.  Alger 

Richard  E.  Alger 

■ 


■■ 


\  through  1957 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

l 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Will  R.  Minchin 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Arthur  W.  Moffatt 

Dn 

Conlan  E.  Warren 
Mark  D.  Batchelder 
Henry  G.  Galebach 

Mark  D.  Batchelder 
Henry  G.  Galebach 
James  W.  Slauson 

Henry  G.  Galebach 
Elmer  F.  Wilcox 
James  W.  Slauson 
Percy  E.  Benjamin 
Judge  Horace  T.  Cahill 
Edith  F.  Anderson 

James  W.  Slauson 
Percy  E.  Benjamin 
Judge  Horace  T.  Cahill 
Edith  F.  Anderson 
Clifton  K.  Hassler 
Shirley  R.  Norwood 

Judge  Horace  T.  Cahill 
Edith  F.  Anderson 
Clifton  K.  Hassler 
Shirley  R.  Norwood 
Eugene  P.  Worthen 
Elmer  G.  Derby 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Ruth  W.  Shuster 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

Grace  B.  Lyons 

i 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

Howard  E.  Needham 

John  Kessler 

John  Kessler 

Charles  Bradford 

Charles  Bradford 
Frank  S.  Carter 

Frank  S.  Carter 

Fred  W.  Miller 

FredW.  Miller 

Robert  H.  Wills,  Jr. 

John  Kessler 

John  Kessler 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 

Charles  Bradford 

Frank  S.  Carter 

Gordon  Trask 

Gordon  Trask 

Charles  Walker 

George  A.  Brackett 

George  A.  Brackett 

SENIOR 

Melvin  H.  Rushton 

J.  Davis  Shuster 
Gordon  O.  Thayer 

SENIOR 

Howard  C.  White 
Edwin  C.  Day 

Percy  E.  Benjamin 

SENIOR 

Victor  Stevens 

Percy  F.  Hayes 

Guy  P.  Newcomb 
George  E.  Lane 
Melvin  H.  Rushton 

SENIOR 

Elmer  G.  Derby 

Harry  I.  Stoddard 
George  W.  Webster 
Charles  M.  Copeland 

F.  Howard  Hallett 

Guy  P.  Newcomb 

SENIOR 

Stanley  L.  Clement 
George  F.  Brousseau 
Richard  H.  Crooker 
Thomas  H.  Matthews 
Benjamin  A.Hudelson 

Virginia  Blackwell 

Edith  Mattson 

Olive  White 

Gertrude  Caird 

Helen  M.  Stalker 

Marshall  A.  Ries 

E.  Carl  Porter 

Stanley  E.  Smith 

E.  Carl  Porter 

Stanley  E.  Smith 
William  C.  Crispin 

Stanley  E.  Smith 
Arthur  E.  Kipp,  Jr. 
Neil  S.  Nicoll 

Stanley  E.  Smith 
Arthur  E.  Kipp,  Jr. 
Neil  S.  Nicoll 

Stanley  E.  Smith 
Arthur  E.  Kipp,  Jr. 
Neil  S.  Nicoll 

Gordon  E.  Trask 

Dorothy  Smith 

Lucille  Warren 

Lucille  Warren 

Marion  E.  Erickson 
Jeanette  Mohnkern 

Eleanor  Cuff 

Percy  E.  Benjamin 

Bernice  E.  Kessler 

James  W.  Slauson 

Judge  Horace  T.  Cahill 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 

John  K.  Martin 

Richard  H.  Crooker 

Richard  Collins,  Jr. 

John  E.  Morcom,  Jr. 

John  E.  Morcom,  Jr. 

Jane  W.  Nokes 

Robert  B.  Fall 

Philip  F.  Brandt 

Philip  F.  Brandt 

Philip  F.  Brandt 

Philip  F.  Brandt 

Elmer  G.  Derby 

Clifton  K.  Hassler 

John  L.  Ray 

William  C.  Field 

Frederick  J.  Klay 

Marian  Wentworth 

Elizabeth  Pickering 

John  W.  Wilde,  Jr. 

E.  Mabel  Plumer 

Ruth  W.  Pomfret 

Alida  Hanscom 

Betty  Lewis 

Curtis  W.  Millen 

Jane  W.  Nokes 

Jane  W.  Nokes 

Alice  Archer 

Alice  Archer 

Alice  Archer 

Jeanette  Potsaid 

Jeanette  Potsaid 

J.  Davis  Shuster 

Richard  E.  Alger 

Richard  E.  Alger 

Richard  E.  Alger 

Richard  E.  Alger 

